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ONE OUT OF EVERY TWENTY 
residents of New York City is a customer of Manufacturers Trust 
Company in one or more departments—commercial, trust, investment, 
thrift, safe deposit, foreign. 


There must be many reasons for such an outstanding preference. May 
we serve you, too? 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty-three years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position 
to handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 


this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 


and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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MARVELOUS GROWTH OF TRUST BUSINESS 


NEW TESTS OF SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATION 


OUNTLESS blessings and conquests 
of peaceful achievement have been 
vouchsafed the people of this land 
during the year now drawing to 

Of profound significance and as 





a close. 
an abiding asset is the vast amount of 


property, estates, securities and potential 
wealth confided to the sheltering protec- 
tion of trust service. The volume of new 
individual and corporate trust business 
exceeds all previous high scores in the annals 
of American trust company administra- 
tion. The broad appeal of trust service is 
revealed in the cumulative growth of volun- 
tary, custodian, life insurance and an ever- 
increasing variety of trust covenants enter- 
ing into every avenue of the economic, 


financial, business and social life of the 
nation. Most gratifying is the astonishing 


number of probated and executed wills, 
representing moderate as well as large 
fortunes, naming trust companies and banks 
as executors and trustees. ‘Will conscious- 
ness ’ is rapidly exterminating ‘“Testamen- 
tiaphobia” as a national habit of con- 
servation. 

We are living in a world which has 
changed more swiftly during the past ten 
years in all its fundamental conceptions 
than ever witnessed during as many previ- 
ous centuries. Not more than two hundred 
years ago only one person ina thousand 


wore socks or stockings. Here in this 
country the picture is one of startling con- 
trasts and with motivating influences not 
always obvious. There is danger of en- 
feeblement or decay from too much wealth 
unless rightly guided. The prevailing holi- 
day spectacle of jammed department stores, 
congestion of expensive motor vehicles and 
the ‘dazzling paraphernalia of shop windows 
is suggestive of Belshazzarian feasts, waste 
and luxurious indulgence, nourished by 
“easy money,” paper profits and illusory 
notions of enduring prosperity. The care- 
free jazz spirit seems to infect all classes and 
ages, breeding indifference or contempt 
toward the homely virtues of their forebears. 

Upon the threshhold of a new year the 
ringing challenge goes forth that the 
economic and social salvation of this coun- 
try depends upon the vigorous expansion 
and wide acceptance of the beneficent uses 
of trust service in all its infinite variety of 
applications to individuals and corporation 
financing. Stripping off the husks and 
searching deeper into the stratas of Ameri- 
can life, there comes the assurance of robust 
forces making for genuine economic 
and cultural advancement. Life insurance 
in force is close to the staggering total of 
one hundred billions of dollars as compared 
with twenty billions fifteen years ago. 
Although relatively small in amount the 
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one billion of life insurance trusts created 
within the past few years, may be regarded 
as proof of the new alliance between the 
great institutions of trust service and life 
insurance. Ill-advised withdrawals for stock 
speculation notwithstanding, there is the 
further evidence of rational thinking among 
Americans in the volume of savings in 
banks amounting to $28,400,000,000, dis- 
tributed among 53 million depositors and 
representing an increase of nearly two and 
a half billions during the present year. 


“Clear for action” is the militant com- 
mand which must animate all those alert 
to the inviting opportunities and the need 
for spreading the mantle of trust protection 
over savings, life insurance proceeds, in- 
dividual incomes and particularly in respect 
to guarding investors in connection with 
new trends in investments and corporate 
financing. The message must go far and 
wide that at the very heart of enlightened 
“democratization of wealth,” of the financial 
independence of the family and the indi- 
vidual and for the projection of capital and 
wealth to social as well as utilitarian 
objectives, there lie the instruments of 
trusteeship. Analyze each and all of the 
progressive trends in this country and we 
shall find the essential intimacy and demand 
for the pliable agencies of trust service. 


The tremendous load of trust reponsi- 
bility demands new alignments, science of 
management and that “capacity to co- 
operate”’ which has revolutionized the proc- 
esses of business, industry and finance. 
Fiduciary administration cannot afford to 
lag behind, but must keep several paces 
ahead of what Herbert Hoover has aptly 
described as ‘The Silent American Revolu- 
tion.”” Notwithstanding refinements, taught 
by practice and experience, trust manage- 
ment in its broader aspects is still incum- 
bered with antiquated legislative, judicial 
and technical formula. Handicaps on in- 
ternal operation, contact and policy should 
be removed as speedily as possible in the 
interests of greater efficiency, economy and 
despatch of rapidly accumulating business. 
Irrespective of superior quality and service 
of individual organizations, there are urgent 
problems that demand the earnest atten- 
tion and cooperation of all corporate 
fiduciary institutions. The day of isolation 
or “lone hands” is past. 


CODE FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


Tie administration must be relieved 
Ee | from obstructions in order to function 
—— progressively and measure up to 

changing modern demands. The debris of 
artificial and obsolete interferences can only 
be removed by a more united spirit of co- 
operation. With rapid accumulation of 
business and many new trust departments 
in the field, the fact needs to be again 
emphasized that quality of service, which 
brings the most substantial rewards, should 
govern competition. While most of the 
older organizations have worked out their 
own salvation, they have a share in solving 
problems that relate to internal operation, 
personnel and efficient accountancy. In 
many respects the trust wage is still the 
cheapest of all responsible financial services, 
requiring cost ascertainment, abolishing of 
gratuitous services and the maintenance of 
adequate fee schedules. Perhaps the great- 
est difficulties at this time are those of safe 
and physical handling of trust investments, 
with increasing pressure for broader latitude 
of legal investments and the admission of 
preferred or common stocks as a means of 
enhancing income to beneficiaries. 

In another classification there may be 
grouped the delays, costs and avoidable 
litigation due to the slow progress in stand- 
ardization of provisions of wills and trust 
indentures which are fundamental and 
grounded on adjudicated law. One of the 
most frequent criticisms of trust service is 
that too much precious time is lost and too 
many fees incurred in obtaining court inter- 
pretations and conducting litigation over 
crudely-constructed wills and trust instru- 
ments. It is worthy of emphasis that in 
banking, insurance, real estate conveyance, 
title guarantee, suretyship and in almost 
every other line of finance and business, a 
far greater degree of standardization obtains 
in the writing of contracts and legal docu- 
ments. Public interest and the welfare of 
a great mass of people entitled to the 
advantages of fiduciary protection, justify 
more enlightened coordination between the 
best legal and administrative talent. 

Closely related problems are those arising 
from the lack of uniformity and archaic 
restraints in the laws of many states govern- 
ing trust powers and operations. There are 
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quite a few states where no revision has 
been made in the laws of trusts, estates, 
devolution of property, probate procedure, 
etc., for generations past. To aggravate 
the situation there are the multitude of 
conflicting and often confiscatory estate and 
inheritance tax laws, including the Federal 
income and estate tax laws which are in 
some respects the most inequitable and 
burdensome. A short cut to redress from 
multiple death taxes is provided by the 
increasing number of states which have 
adopted the principle of reciprocal exemp- 
tion of inheritance taxes on the intangible 
property of non-resident decedents. An- 
other embargo in this classification of trust 
problems is the persistence of laws which 
prohibit a trust company from carrying out 
estate or trust settlements in other than the 
domiciliary jurisdiction, thus interfering 
with the normal course of interstate fidu- 
ciary business. 

Finally, there appears the necessity of 
formulating definite standards of policy and 
ethical conduct in trust administration to 
which all corporate fiduciaries may give 
allegiance, particularly in preventing fric- 
tion and fostering sound relations with 
members of the legal profession and the life 
insurance fraternity. Excellent progress 
has been made during the past year in 
reconciling functions of trust companies and 
life insurance companies, and in securing 
genuine cooperation from underwriters in 
the creation of life insurance trusts. Rela- 
tions with the legal profession, however, 
continue a source of annoyance, as evi- 
denced by recent flareups in Illinois and 
Missouri. A profitable employment would 
be to seek a better understanding between 
public spirited trust men and lawyers along 
national as well as state lines, both as 
regards code of legal ethics and the drafting 
of standardized trust documents. 
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MID-WINTER TRUST CONFER- 
ENCE AND BANQUET 


pe)HE tenth annual Mid-Winter Trust 
T Conference held under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association, will be 
held in New York City at the Hotel Com- 
modore, February 13, 14 and 15th. The 
eighteenth annual banquet will be held 
February 14th, at the Commodore. 


NATIONAL BANK TRUSTEESHIP 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


HE constitutional right of a national 
bank to automatically assume the 
trust business of a trust company or 
state bank as a result of merger is to be 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The appeal to the highest tribunal 
comes from Massachusetts where the Su- 
preme Court of that commonwealth denied 
the authority of the Worcester County 
National Bank to account as a fiduciary 
under an appointment originally naming a 
trust company which had been merged with 
the national bank. The question presented 
is practically the same as in the previous 
decision of the same court in the case of the 
Commonwealth-Atlantic National Bank of 
Boston, where there was a consolidation of 
two national banks and a trust company. , 
In the Worcester case a national bank and a 
state bank were merged under the original 
charter of the national bank but with a 
new name. 
The Massachusetts appeal before the 





Hon. CHARLES G. DAWES 


Vice President of the United States, who has announced 

that after relinquishing his public office he will return to 

the Chairmanship of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
of Chicago 
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Supreme Court of the United States, in 
which former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker appears as one of the counsel for the 
petitioning bank, acquires nationwide 
interest. The court issued an order recently 
consenting to the presentation of arguments 
concerning its jurisdiction and on the ground 
of contested constitutionality of the McFad- 
den Act amendment to the National Bank 
Act which provides that a national bank, 
formed by a consolidation of a national 
bank and a state bank or trust company, 
shall hold and enjoy “the right of succession 
as trustee, executor, or in any other fiduciary 
capacity in the same manner and to the 
same extent as was held and enjoyed by 
such state-bank so consolidated with such 
national bank.” 

The question before the Supreme Court 
affects national banks in a majority of the 
states, where they have absorbed the trust 
business of trust companies or state banks, 
and where no enabling legislation has been 
acted affirming the powers and rights of 
succession of a national bank to the fiduci- 
ary resonsibilities of a merged state institu- 
tion. In a number of states, including New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Califor- 
nia, the courts have ruled on the question 
and upheld the right of national banks in 
their jurisdictions to acquire and qualify 
for trust business obtained through merger 
from a state bank or trust company. Unless 
such states have enacted legislation speci- 
fically authorizing transfer of trust assets 
from a state to a national bank by virtue of 
merger, these decisions are of questionable 
tenure if the Supreme Court of the United 
States should uphold the ruling of the Mas- 
sachusetts court and reject the McFadden 
amendment to the National Bank Act as 
unconstitutional. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts in 
the Worcester County National Bank case, 
held that the new bank was a complete 
stranger to the record and attempting to 
function without the authority of the pro- 
bate courts of Massachusetts. The court 
held that the probate courts have sole 
authority over the administration of estates 
in their jurisdictions and that Congress has 
no right to legislate concerning whom the 
courts of Massachusetts must recognize as 
privileged to administer fiduciary appoint- 
ments without the consent of the probate 
court. 
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There is a general impression in legal and 
banking circles that the Supreme Court of 
the United States will not sustain the Mas- 
sachusetts court and declare invalid the 
trust succession clause in the National Bank 
Act amendment of 1927 as “in contraven- 
tion of state law.”” This view is encouraged 
by the advanced ground taken by the 
United Stated court in affirming the right 
of Congress in passing the Federal Reserve 
provision which granted trust powers to 
national banks. The uncertainty regarding 
trustee-succession right has, however, ex- 
erted a very decisive influence in recent 
mergers of national banks with trust com- 
panies and the preference given to con- 
solidation under state charters. The argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court will also 
doubtless stress the importance of a favor- 
able decision for national banks as vital to 
the survival and development of the national 
banking system. 
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INHERITANCE LESSENS 
SELF-RELIANCE 


OME interesting observations on the 
uses as well as the abuses of inherit- 
ance were offered in the recently 
probated will of the late William Bradford 
Merrill, for many years general manager of 
the Hearst newspapers. The wil!, in which 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as co-executor and co-trustee, 
creates trust funds and disposes of legacies 
amounting to nearly $500,000. The testator 
directs attention to the fact that practically 
all of the trust funds and bequests are made 
in favor of the widow, wives and daughters 
of relatives, to the exclusion of any male 
members of the family or relatives. An 
inheritance to a woman, he says, is an aid 
to her independence, usefulness, content- 
ment and not a hindrance to marriage. 
As to the influence of inheritance on 
young men, Mr. Merrill wrote in his will: 
“To a young man a small inheritance 
lessens ambition and self-reliance and often 
furnishes an excuse to spare himself the 
strenuous efforts and exertions without 
which a man cannot discover even for him- 
self such talent as he has, nor escape de 
terioration of character, nor achieve any 
object in life worth attaining. Hardships, 
poverty and want are the best incentives 
and foundations for the success of a man.” 


WHEN 
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MIDDLE WEST ENTERS UPON 
NEW BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL ERA 


ECENT announcement of the merger 

of the Continental National Bank and 

Trust Company with the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company into an organ- 
ization commanding more than a billion 
resources, followed by the pending merger of 
the First National and First Trust with the 
Union Trust Company and the projected 
consolidation of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois with the Bank of America, pos- 
sess a significance much greater than that 
merely associated with the establishment 
of gigantic banking and trust company 
units. The present generation may not 
witness a serious rivalry between New York 
and Chicago for leadership as the financial 
and banking center of this continent. But 
the fact remains that Chicago’s great bank- 
ing institutions and its bankers and business 
men of large vision, are laying the founda- 
tion which shall ultimately capitalize the 
vast and potential resources of that city 
for continental as well as worldwide pre- 
miership. 

Due to the virile leadership, the foresight 
and public spirit of such men as George M. 
Reynolds, Arthur Reynolds, Eugene M. 
Stevens, Melvin A. Traylor, F. H. Rawson, 
F. O. Wetmore, H. A. Wheeler, the Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes, H. A. Wheeler, C. B. 
Hazlewood, Joseph E. Otis and scores of 
other men of outstanding ability in bank- 
ing, finance, industry and comrrerce, the 
Inland Empire City is in truth just begin- 
ning to come into its own. They are an- 
imated by a bigger motive than that of just 
creating powerful banking alignments for 
the sake or size and command of banking 
resources. Their real objective is the 
“greater Chicago” which shall not only 
be financially independent, but sufficiently 
powerful to apply the incentives and mo- 
bility of finance, investment, and credit to 
capitalize the present and future oppor- 
tunities of the Middle West as the backbone 
of the nation. 

One thing certainly points to Chicago’s 
wonderful future as a world center. It is 
the drift of population to that city which is 
bound to become more pronounced with 
each succeeding year. Converging around and 
in Chicago there are the greatest deposits 


of natural and productive wealth, as well as 
the man power, the brains and the market 
of distribution and of consumption. Many 
statistics and facts might be marshaled to 
confirm the strategic dominance of Chicago 
from economic and industrial standpoints. 

It is only within the past ten years that 
Chicago has changed from what might be 
called a debtor to a creditor position in 
domestic, financial and banking relations. 
Large underwriting operations are now 
negotiated there which could formerly only 
be handled in New York. The volume of 
investment capital and number of investors 
increase at a remarkable pace. There is in 
the making a broader liquid loan market 
and listing of important issues on the local 
stock exchange. Bankers and corporations 
located in the Middle West and the great 
groups of western states as far as the Pacific 
Coast are finding out that they can be ade- 
quately accommodated as to financial re- 
quirements in Chicago without coming East. 

Five years hence Chicago will celebrate 
the centenary of its corporate birth with a 
world exposition which promises to put all 
previous and even the Chicago Columbian 
Exposition in the shade in the novel character 
of its exhibits, developing all departments of 
human endeavor and achievements from the 
genesis to the latest perfections. Unless 
we are much mistaken this exposition will 
serve to direct worldwide attention upon 
Chicago in a way never before attained and 
give to that city a stature far greater than 
that ever before visualized even by its 
master-builders. 


fe te ot 


LEWELLYN VS. FRICK DECISION 
FOLLOWED AGAIN 


NOTHER broadside was fired into 
the sinking fabric of Section 302 (g) 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 which 
attempts to tax the amounts receivable by 
beneficiaries as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent in his lifetime 
to the extent of the excess thereof over 
forty thousand dollars, when the United 
States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania again denied the 
legality of such an assessment in the case of 
Gillespie vs. Heiner, decided June 12, 1928. 
Here the facts were similar to those in 
the famous Frick case decided in the same 
court, and that case was relied upon largely 
in determining the decision. 
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MID-CONTINENT TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


HAT deserves particular comment, in 
reviewing the proceedings of the re- 

cent fourth Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference at Tulsa, Oklahoma, is the 
evidence of a genuine spirit of helpfulness 
and frank interchange of thought as between 
representatives of trust companies and na- 
tional banks engaged in trust work. There 
is no longer any feeling among trust com- 
pany people in this or any other part of the 
country that national banks are poaching 
upon a field which they have occupied for 
over a period of a century. On the con- 
trary, the trust officers with many years of 
experience to draw upon and having sur- 
mounted problems of technique and ad- 
ministration, are glad to hand on the fruits 
of their mature experience and judgment 
to the younger men and beginners in trust 
department operation. 

Each succedding year witnesses a more 
intensive and searching study for improve- 
ment of trust service in all its ramifications. 
These regional trust conferences may truly 
be likened to clinical laboratories where 
trust administation is subjected to micro- 
scopic observation and surgical dissection. 
Most praiseworthy is the substitution of 
carefully prepared papers by the best 
authorities, instead of permitting discus- 
sions to ramble far and wide with no idea of 
continuity or concentration upon problems 
that are of vital moment to trust officers. 
In many instances the papers presented 
at the Mid-Continent and the Pacific Coast 
trust conferences represent months of dili- 
gent research work, facts based on question- 
naires and an assembling of information 
from the best sources. 

ge ge & 
LIFE INSURANCE TAX ISSUE 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


HE United States Supreme Court re- 
cently heard arguments on a test case 
of importance to corporate fiduciaries. 

In Chase National Bank vs. United States, 
the Court of Claims had certified to the 
Supreme Court the question which appeared 
in the famous Frick case but which the 
Supreme Court decided on other grounds. 
The point at issue is the constitutionality of 
the provision of the Revenue Act of 1921 by 
which life insurance in excess of forty 


thousand dollars, payable to a named bene- 
ficiary other than the estate of the decedent, 
is taxed as part of the decedent’s general 
estate. 

In the case now before the court, the 
decedent left a gross estate of approximately 
$525,000, and in addition thereto $300,000 
of life insurance payable not to his estate or 
executors, but to certain beneficiaries named 
in the policies. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue levied an additional tax on 
the insurance amounting to $9,146.76. 
Counsel for the executor argued that the tax 
in question is a direct tax on property and 
void because not apportioned. The policies 
in question were the exclusive property of 
the beneficiaries and formed no part of the 
estate of the decedent. It is hoped that 
the Court will shortly render its decision on 
this point which has been a cause for con- 
cern on the part of trust officiers. 
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OFFICIAL TESTS FOR BANKERS 


MONG constructive banking sugges- 
tions is the one made by the president 

of the American Banking Association, 
Craig B. Hazlewood. He suggests that 
the time has come when the American 
Bankers Association should definitely spon- 
sor a model statute or set of official regula- 
tions which shall make compulsory the ex- 
amination of applicants for executive or 
managerial positions in banks, and which 
would stipulate a certain minimum of actual 
banking experience before any one may 
assume responsibilities of management. 

The suggestion is deserving of earnest at- 
tention. Surveying the sad trail of bank 
wreckage during the past six or seven years, 
the blame in almost every case must be 
laid to incompetent or irresponsible, and 
often to deliberately unscrupulous misuse 
of executive responsibility. There is no 
excuse for bad judgment when we see the 
suffering and losses inflicted upon untold 
thousands of innocent depositors. As quasi- 
public institutions of service there is a 
solemn duty which rests not only upon 
management, but also upon the state and 
government, to protect the public. The 
method suggested by Mr. Hazlewood pro- 
vides the answer and the solution. The 
lawyer, the doctor, the public accountant 
and other professions submit to official 
tests, and why not the banker. 
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OBSERVING EFFECT OF NEW 
BRITISH CURRENCY AND 
BANK ACT 


WING to a rising school of thought 
@ among British bankers that there is 

a close connection in England be- 
tween unemployment and the rigidity of 
the British currency and credit system, 
there will be keen interest in following the 
effect of the new Currency and Bank Notes 
Act of 1928 which is modeled along the 
lines recommended in 1918 by the Cunliffe 
Committee. Eminent bakers in England 
have sought to induce the Government to 
revise the recommendation of the Cunliffe 
Committee incorporated in the new Act in 
the light of subsequent developments. 


In his inaugural address as President of 
the British Institute of Bankers, Mr. 
Frederick Hyde, joint managing director of 
the Midland Bank Limited of London, 
recently said on the subject: ‘Bankers will 
watch with keen interest the working of the 
Act under the changed conditions, and will 
be able to form an opinion as to whether 
the system which throws the whole weight 
of gold movements, probably of much 
greater magnitude than formerly, on to a 
relatively small proportion of the stock of 
gold held by the Bank of England is the 
one best suited to the country’s needs. 
Under our present system, which is con- 
tinued by the new Act, the gold which can 
be withdrawn for export is that represented 
by the notes in reserve amounting to about 
fifty millions, the balance of about one 
hundred and fifteen millions, or much the 
larger part, being held as cover for notes in 
circulation. This latter part of the gold can 
be drawn upon only in the event of an 
abnormal contraction in the circulation, and 
the conditions which would make such a 
contraction possible would at the same time 
tend to turn the foreign exchanges in our 
favor and so render an export of gold un- 
profitable. It is, therefore, worth while con- 
sidering whether it is wise to lock up the 
major portion of our gold to meet an emer- 
gency which is practice would not occur, 
and, in doing so, suffer the inconvenience 
of the unduly high rates that might have 
to be enforced to keep the remainder, which 
is unprotected, at a sufficiently high figure 
to maintain confidence both at home and 
abroad.” 


BOND ISSUE SUBJECT TO NEW 
MORTGAGE TAX 


SECOND mortgage bond issue will be 
subject to a new mortgage tax unless 

it clearly appears that it was executed 
solely to correct and perfect errors of the 
original mortgage. This is the substance of 
a recent decision by the Supreme Court of 
Michigan in Kioschensteiner vs. Northern 
Michigan Land Company. The defendant 
corporation had executed a trust mortgage 
to plaintiff trustees covering certain land to 
secure the payment of $1,500,000 of its 
bonds of which but $370,000 were issued. 
A year later a second trust mortgage was 
made by the same mortgagor to the same 
trustees to secure the payment of $900,000 
in par amount of its bonds. 


The second mortgage recited the giving 
of the first mortgage; that there had been © 
released from the lien of the first mortgage © 
as provided therein all of the lands covered 
thereby except the lands described in the 
second mortgage; that out of $1,500,000 
bonds authorized only $370,000 had been 
issued, the balance having been canceled; 
that the holders of the outstanding bonds 
had consented to change the terms of the 
entire issue and the trust deed in accordance 
with the terms of the second mortgage; that 
the mortgagor desired to reduce the amount 
of bonds to $900,000 including the $370,000 
outstanding and to modify the terms of the 
original mortgage for the purpose of secur- 
ing the $900,000 of bonds, also that the 
$370,000 bonds outstanding under the first 
mortgage had been surrendered for cancella- 
tion upon being replaced by $297,000 of the 
new bonds. 

When the first mortgage was recorded in 
the office of the Register of Deeds $7,500 
was paid as mortgage tax upon the whole 
amount of bonds authorized thereby to be 
issued. It was claimed that under Section 
4270 Compiled Laws of 1915 (Michigan) no 
mortgage tax should be collected on the 
second mortgage because it was made to 
correct or perfect a mortgage previously 
recorded on which the charges imposed by 
the Act had been paid, and no new or addi- 
tional indebtedness was created thereby. 

The Court held, that the claim that the 
second mortgage was exempt from the 
mortgage tax must be denied. The court 
said that it was not apparent that the second 
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mortgage was given to correct descriptions 
of property covered by the first mortgage 
or that such mortgage was given to perfect 
the lien of the first mortgage. The second 
mortgage involved a change in the method 
of mortgagors’ financing its indebtedness. 
The second mortgage if made to correct or 
perfect the previous mortgage was a new and 
substitute lien. 4, 


EXPERIMENT TO PREVENT 
BANK FAILURES 


NE of the most constructive and in- 
teresting suggestions to prevent bank 
failures and raise the morale of bank- 

ing conduct is contained in the successful re- 
sults of a new experiment being conducted 
at Fremont, Nebraska. This plan of super- 
vision embodies for the first time a direct 
alignment of credit bureau and the system 
of clearing house examination as an integral 
part of the state banking department. It 
provides for the creation of districts by the 
state banking department to which one or 
more examiners are appointed who are re- 
sponsible for examinations and supervision 
in such districts. This does away with the 
present indefensible itinerant system of 
bank examinations and lodges responsibility 
in the examiner for his particular district. 
Another valuable feature is that such desig- 
nation of districts and examiners does not 
call for additional legislation and may be 
introduced by state banking departments 
throughout the country. 

An essential part of the idea is that such 
official examiner cooperates with the so- 
called ‘First Nebraska Bankers’ Credit 
Clearing House Association” in supplant- 
ing his examinations with the facilities of 
the Credit Bureau. In brief, the plan in- 
sures permanency of the examiner’s posi- 
tion and assumption of responsibility, to- 
gether with the utilization of credit bureau 
and clearing house method of examination 
as part of legal supervision. The Nebraska 
experiment is being watched with keen in- 
terest by bankers throughout the country. 
It promises a solution of the problem of 
bank failures which has become sufficiently 
acute when it is recalled that during the 
past seven years there have been over four 
thousand bank failures, involving total de- 
posits of over one billion dollars and at least 
fifty per cent of which will be total loss to 
depositors. 


CLAIMS AGAINST ESTATE 
[Bios deposits of an estate constitute 


trust funds in the hands of the bank 
and are not subject to general claims 
upon the bank’s insolvency. 

According to a recent decision of the 
Iowa Supreme Court in Seach vs. Farmers 
Savings Bank, it is well settled that an 
executor or administrator is not only the 
personal representative of the decedent, 
but also, to a great extent, the representa- 
tive of the creditors of the legatees and dis- 
tributees. He occupies a position of trust 
with respect to those who are interested in 
the estate, and is a trustee in the broadest 
sense of the term. 


The money, therefore, deposited by an 
executor or administrator as such in a bank 
becomes a trust fund in the hands of the 
bank, and as long as there is money enough 
in the bank, even if insolvent, the cestui que 
trust can recover the said fund from the 
receiver of an insolvent bank. Funds com- 
ing into the hands of a bank, acting as an 
executor or administrator of an estate, can 
not be used to pay the debts of the bank and 
can not be made liable therefor. 


o, o, o, 
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GEORGE L. HARRISON 


Recently appointed Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, succeeding the late Benjamin Strong 
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SIGNIFICANCE IN REDUCTION 
OF PAR VALUE OF BANK 
STOCKS 


| jUMEROUS reductions in par value 
NI of bank and trust company stocks 

into units ranging from $25 down to 
$10 a share, must be regarded as a most 
significant phase of American banking de- 
velopment, second in importance only to 
the pronounced trend toward mergers and 
consolidations. The movement is spreading 
with remarkable rapidity and the subject 
will doubtless be warmly debated at many 
of the annual meetings of directors and 
stockholders. Although the sale of bank 
shares in small units is quite common in 
European countries, the first real stimulus 
in this country was the enactment of the 
McFadden amendment permitting national 
banks to split par value of their capital 
stock, and the action of the Bank of Italy 
interests. This has been more recently fol- 
lowed by the National City Bank of New 
York, the largest bank in the country, in 
adjusting its capital increase on a basis of 
$20 per share and providing for a total dis- 
tribution of 5,000,000 shares. As the year 
draws to a close, there come similar an- 
nouncements of par value reduction from 


Philadelphia and other cities, including 
some of the largest and oldest banks and 
trust companies. The probabilities are 
that many more banking institutions will 
join the procession until the practice be- 
comes quite general. 

There are two prime aspects to bear in 
mind in analyzing this trend. One is the 
primary motive of popularizing banking 
and the appeal to a wider clientele, both as 
customers and as partners in the enterprise. 
From that viewpoint the accessibility of 
bank and trust company stocks to a large 
circle of investors and patrons is doubtless 
predicated on sound principle as a means of 
reconciling the public to larger units, fos- 
tering branch banking, and as a leverage 
for account competition. Experience both 
in Europe and here warrant such conclu- 
sions. The innovation is likewise in step 
with the great economic changes in corpora- * 
tion and business as well as the wide in- 
terest in stocks and investments, produc- 
tive of a new era of co-partnership and dif- 
fusion of productive capital. 

But there is another side to the matter 
which provokes differences of opinion among 
bank managements. While there is not the 
same inducement or latitude for stock- 





“PROTECTION” Is THE SUBJECT OF THE MARBLE LUNETTE IN THE ELEVATOR LOBBY OF THE NEW 
HOME OF THE FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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holders to create minority groups or seek 
to undermine control, as more often ob- 
tains in industrial and other corporation 
stocks, there have been instances which 
suggest the wisdom of guarding against 
such misadventures in banking control. It 
may be that in the course of a few years 
such fears are proven groundless, but there 
is no doubt that the question of control 
and of preserving existing policies, will act 
as a constraining influence. On the other 
hand, the results, where wide distribution 
of shares is obtained, may be so beneficial 
and substantial that $100 par values may 
become the exception rather than the rule 
in banking capitalization. 


Ro fe 
A VIRILE FIGURE IN AMERICAN 
BANKING 

EW men of outstanding executive 
talent and of unselfish public spirit 

have contributed more to construc- 
tive and sound banking development during 
the past quarter of a century than the late 
Charles A. Hinsch, president of the Fifth 
Third Trust Company of Cincinnati, whose 
unexpected death recently occasions a pro- 
found sense of loss to the entire American 
banking fraternity. Two things stand out 
most conspicuously in his remarkable, suc- 
cessful and useful career. One was the 
influence of his patriotic zeal as the “war- 
time” president of the American Bankers 
Association, and the other was his fine 
devotion to the broader civic, social and 
business interests of the city where he was 
born, educated, and where he rose to com- 
mon acknowledgment as its “first citizen”’ 
and master builder. 

In appraising what Mr. Hinsch con- 
tributed to American banking, both in 
times of war and peace, it is deserving to 
emphasize his diplomacy and sound influ- 
ence in bringing about harmonious accord 
in the councils and divisional relations of 
the American Bankers Association, which 
has greatly added to the usefulness and 
efficient functioning of that organization. 
His voice and judgment helped to fashion 
liberalization and improvement in the 
nation’s banking laws. He was in its best 
sense, a true progressive in American 
banking development. 

Mr. Hinsch was the soul of honor and of 
generous impulses. Having ‘gone through 
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the mill’ himself, his daily tasks were never 
of such urgency but that he would give 
encouragement and guidance to the younger 
men. Notwithstanding the demands and 
absorption of his official duties, he held fast 
to, and cultivated, the finer tastes of art, 
culture and philanthropy. 
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LARGE ESTATES CONFIDED TO 
TRUST COMPANY ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


HILE the value and appeal of trust 
company service applies to small or 
moderate sized estates, as well as 

large estates, it is noteworthy that the wills 
of nearly all of America’s wealthiest citizens 
who passed away during the present year, 
contained provision for the functioning of 
either trust companies or banks as execu- 
tors and trustees. Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
one of the country’s most successful finan- 
ciers, and also associated for many years 
with the organization and management of 
trust companies, who died recently, left a 
fortune variously estimated at from one 
hundred to three hundred million dollars. 
Although no trust company is designated by 
name in his will, the two personal trustees 
are authorized to select a trust company 
as co-trustee, and with the further proviso 
that they may in their judgment name a 
trust company as sole trustee. The personal 
trustees are a son, Clendennin J. Ryan and 
William C. Potter, president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, of which 
the late Mr. Ryan was a director, and 
through which in more recent years he 
maintained many of his financial contacts. 
A recent probate appraisal values the 
estate of the late Payne Whitney at 
$194,000,000 at the time of his death in 
May, 1927. The United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York was named as executor in 
the Whitney will, in association with Lewis 
Cass Ledyard and Lewis Cass Ledyard, Jr. 
This is the largest estate on record in the 
office of the New York probate appraisers 
and subject to inheritance taxes in this 
state amounting to $15,600,000. The will 
provides for the creation of a residuary trust 
fund for charitable and educational pur- 
poses aggregating $26,000,000 and makes 
bequests to charitable and educational 
organizations amounting to $45,000,000. 
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NEW FORCES AND OPPORTUNITIES IN AMERICAN 
BANKING 


SOLUTIONS THAT CALL FOR CONSTRUCTIVE JUDGMENT AND 
COURAGEOUS VISION 


CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-president, Union Trust Company of Chicago and President of the American Bankers Association 





(Epitor’s NOTE: 





Mr. Hazlewood has earned his present honor as standard bearer 


of the American Bankers Association by reason of his courage in not only holding up 
to frank scrutiny the weak and even dangerous spots in American banking conduct, 
but also in formulating a creed of responsibility which urges bankers to accept as a 
common duty those tasks that will square banking development with new opportunities 


for service. 


He sees clearly the tremendous and epochal changes in financing, in new 


economic, industrial and merchandising alignments as well as the problems of manage- 
ment which demand forceful thinking and leadership on the part of American bankers.) 


MERICA has astounded the world by 

its readiness in casting aside tradi- 

tional viewpoints, disregarding tra- 
ditional difficulties, and pioneering new 
shortcut formulas in the realm of business. 
Business and banking are undergoing epoch- 
al changes. 

But every advantage has its danger; and 
in the present trend, too many who are not 
deep or independent thinkers may blindly 
accept each new idea and make a quick- 
witted but frequently unsound application 
of it to a great variety of situations. In- 
telligent thinking to my mind is the essen- 
tial executive quality for the new business 
era Wwe are now entering. It was by disre- 
garding precedent and by relying on sound 
creative thinking that the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, the greatest organization 
of its kind in the world’s history, was cre- 
ated. It has been by sound thinking that 
the spectacular successes in consolidation. 
chain store operation, direct selling, scien- 
tific organization, mass production, and ev- 
ery other great business or banking initia- 
tive have come to flower. 


Changes in Banking and Finance 

Banking and business problems are crowd- 
ing in upon ‘apidly that while the 
manual worker is thinking of a six-hour day 
and a five day week, the executive knows 
not where to look for adequate help or re- 
lief. With the enormous increase in size 
and intricacy of business affairs, the prob- 
lems have become so complicated and the 
mass of information necessary to the solu- 
tion of a given problem so great that the 
“days are not long enough,” 


us SO 


At this stage it will be well to consider 
some of the changes in business and banking 
procedure and the new problems resulting 
from these changes which demand intelli- 
gent thinking by the banker. Take our 
methods of financing, as an example. In 
general we have noticed somewhat of a 
transition from the time when financing was 
almost invariably accompanied by bond, 





Craig B. HAZLEwoop 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Chicago, and 
President, American Bankers Association 
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mortgage, and other securities based upon 
fixed assets. Next, we have witnessed a 
period of financing through debenture issues. 
And now we have come to the greatest vol- 
ume of financing by stocks that has ever 
taken place. What does this mean to the 
bank executive? It means the necessity of 
arriving at sound rules governing these types 
of securities; new and sound standards; 
and new yardsticks that will determine 
the value of the many kinds and classes of 
stocks. 

There was a time when stock prices had 
a definite relationship to book value. What 
is that relationship today? Or if such a 
relationship no longer is generally recog- 
nized, what then is the proper yardstick? Is 
it the relation of earnings to stock prices? 
And how is the element of management—the 
question of a company’s potential earnings— 
to be calculated in the final equation? Is 
the banker fully aware of the new impor- 
tance that has come to be attached to man- 
agement in relation to finance? 


Control of Stock Market Loans 

There is another new problem that comes 
close home to the banking profession—a 
problem with ramifications that extend from 
the savings account of the rural school 
teacher, across the country, and down into 
the fundamentals of the Federal Reserve 
System. I refer to the problem of stock 
market loans. What are the proper sources 
of funds for the stock market—and what 
are the proper methods of control? Only a 
short time ago, “Loans for Corporations and 
Others’ was a relatively unimportant head- 
ing in the statement of brokers’ loans; today, 
it is a topic that engages the attention of 
all thoughtful bankers:.. Various expedients 
have been devised and put into force. The 
banking profession, however, does not even 
approach agreement in its answer to this 
and many other problems of stock market 
finance. Are the bankers of this country to 
do the constructive and conclusive thinking 
upon these problems of the stock market, or 
will they let them go unheeded and in the 
end, perhaps, find that some new economic 
agency has crowded the banking business out 
of the position it should occupy in this field? 


Branch Banking and Consolidation Movement 

In many cities and states, we are wres- 
tling with the question of whether unit banks 
"an survive in the face of chain and branch 
banking. In this field, as throughout the 
galleries of business, there echo and rever- 
berate the results of successes already scored 
in the field of consolidation and chain de- 
velopment. From 1900 to the present year, 


the number of branch banks has increased 
from 60 to almost 3,000. How many bank- 
ers are there among us who in the true 
scientific spirit can put aside personal feel- 
ings, set down the cold facts, and reason out 
the trend in this matter? Are we merely 
in the doldrums or do we stand where sea 
and river meet? Is every unit bank in this 
country doomed before the onrush of chains, 
holding companies, and branch banking sys- 
tems—or is chain banking merely a phase 
of our banking development which will 
awaken the unit barikers of the country to 
a new and sounder culture of their own 
banking system? 

Questionnaire on Investment of Bank Funds 

One of our problems is the investment of 
the funds of our institution. The time is 
coming, I believe, when bankers may find 
something in the nature of applicable rules 
and ratios which they may follow in the 
intelligent investment of the funds intrusted 
to them. As a matter of fact, however, we 
have recently sent out thousands of ques- 
tionnaires to bankers in a number of states, 
asking rather simple questions regarding the 
allocation of a bank’s funds. Strange as it 
may seem, there was a complete lack of 
agreement regarding the percentage of the 
banks’ available money to be placed in such 
broad classifications as cash, secondary re- 
serves, bonds, and local loans. Answers re- 
garding cash reserves ran from 5 per cent 
to 72 per cent; secondary reserves, from 
none to 73 per cent; customers’ loans from 
none to 90 per cent; other bonds and stocks 
from none to 48 per cent; local loans, from 
none to 71 per cent. The percentage of the 
banks’ capital and surplus placed in fixed 
assets varied from none to more than 100 
per cent. Nine per cent of the banks ques- 
tioned had no secondary reserves whatever, 
and 51 per cent had liquid secondary re- 
serves of 15 per cent or less; 31 per cent of 
the banks stated that they had invested none 
of their funds in bonds or stocks. 

When asked what definite policy they fol- 
lowed with respect to the investment of 
their funds, over 74 per cent of the banks 
answering the questionnaire stated that they 
had established no definite policy. Consider 
these replies, and then consider whether there 
is any need for thinking in the banking 
business. Is there any wonder that there 
have been so many bank failures in the 
past nine years? While I lay no claim to 
the predictive powers of a prophet, I venture 
to say that within the next five years we 
shall find thinking bank management lay- 
ing down basic principles, averages, and per- 
centages for the guidance of banks in the 
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sound and safe investment of the funds in- 
trusted to their care. 


Scientific Analysis of Income and 
Expense Items 

The time is coming when the officer of a 
bank will analyze operating statements, in- 
come and expense items, on a far more 
scientific basis than we have ever done in 
the past. We will expect him to know 
whether his gross earning are in line with 
what his bank should earn, according to pre- 
determined standards of income and expense. 
We will expect him to accept or challenge his 
net earnings as satisfactory or otherwise. 
We will hold him responsible for knowing 
what his income from various sources should 
be. We will look to him for exact knowledge 
of his expense percentages and definite con- 
trol of the percentage he pays for payroll, 
for interest, for rent, and for every other 
important item. Here, for the present at 
least, there is a landing field where any 
fledgling banker may exercise his wings in 
the direction of research and constructive 
thinking. 

There are scores of questions that only 
the exceptionally experienced and intelligent 
banker can negotiate. What percentage, for 
example, should a country bank earry in its 
secondary reserves? <A city bank? Specifi- 
cally, what types of securities as to quality 
and marketability should be purchased for 
the secondary reserve account? What types 
for longer investment? What principles, 
rules, or standards should govern security 
buying? What reserve should be set up for 
losses? What is a safe percentage on local 
loans—on outside loans? 

The bank’s funds generally include demand 
deposits, public funds, saving deposits, cer- 
tificates of deposits, invested capital. What 
would be a reasonable net profit on each of 
these classes of funds? Is it possible to 
fix standard income and expense ratios for 
banks according to size, location, or other 
Classifications? What is the proper ratio of 
net profits to earning assets? 


Efficiency of Bank Personnel 

Bank personnel is another general man- 
agement problem which suggests plenty of 
room for original thinking. 

Experience indicates that many banks and 
businesses could increase their personnel 
efficiency from 10 per cent to 100 per cent; 
and yet the men who can lay down specific 
Suggestions covering the single subject of 
increasing bank personnel efficiency seem 
almost as rare as wild turkeys. How many 
banks do you suppose there are that have 
actually measured the output of a transit 


department, a savings department, a dis- 
tribution department, and then have paid 
for the work of that department on a basis 
of actual output? 


Offhand, I recall one department where 
better personnel management reduced the 
number of employees by 25 per cent increased 
the salaries of those remaining by 15 per 
cent, and carried the same volume of busi- 
ness at a reduction of 18% per cent in cleri- 
cal cost. I might mention a number of banks 
in which intelligent personnel management 
has accomplished exceptionally gratifying 
results. One large savings department in- 
creased the average number of transactions 
handled per employee 82.5 per cent; one 
bookkeeping department stepped up its ef- 
ficiency over 25 per cent and another, 51 per 
cent; a collection department reduced its 
costs 36.4 per cent; a transit department in- 
creased the items handled per employee 145 
per cent. What facts have we available by 
which we can tell the head of a bank whether 
he has too many employees for the volume 
of work he does in each of his departments? 

In banking, we are barely emerging from 
the pioneer stage and are now stepping into 
an era of precision in knowledge and organi- 
zation. I seek not to discourage, but to 
arouse bankers to the vastness of the op- 
portunity for the thinking man. Although 
the pressure of competition and freedom 
from the cloak of dignity have made for 
the more rapid development of certain lines 
of business, all business feels the same cry- 
ing need for the men who see clearly and 
think conclusively. 


Giant New Forces at Work 


Wherever we look—manufacturing, whole- 
saling, retailing, banking, financing—new 
forces are at work. Vast movements are 
under way, and executives are seeking light 
upon perplexing problems’ which they must 
meet almost daily. It has always’ been 
deemed the business of the banker to advise 
his customers. Do we realize the implica- 
tions of this responsibility? It means not 
only that the ‘banker must know how to 
run his own business successfully, but that 
through his organization he must encom- 
pass’ the fundamental problems and’ the 
practices in every line of business so that 
he may intelligently treat countless different 
situations. 

It is true that banking may not be able 
to meet this challenge. But it is true that 
banking still has this opportunity and that 
by meeting this challenge it may continue to 
enjoy its wonderful position of leadership 

(Continued on page 829) 
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MONEY RATES 


HON. ROY A. YOUNG 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C. 





ECAUSE of the loss of gold and of the 
System’s firm money policy, together 
with a growth in the early part of the 

year in the volume of bank credit, money 
conditions became increasingly firm and in- 
terest rates in the autumn of this year have 
been higher than at any time since 1921. 
These firm conditions in the money market 
have resulted in discontinuance of the out- 
ward gold movement, and in fact, since the 
middle of the summer there have been gold 
imports amounting to nearly $50,000,000. 
The advance in money rates has been felt 
particularly by dealers in securities, as the 
all rate has frequently been as high as 8 
per cent this autumn. 

The growth in the volume of bank credit, 
which had been very rapid in the early part 
of the year, slowed down in the late Spring 
and after considerable fluctuations was not 
as high in November asin May. The decline 
has been in the banks’ investments and in 
loans on securities, which include loans to 
brokers and dealers. Brokers’ loans’ by 
banks, as distinguished from those by cor- 
porations and others, are smaller now than 
in the middle of May. Commercial loans, 
on the other hand, continue to increase and 
the demands of business in connection with 
autumn trade expansion and the marketing 
of crops were met by the banks without dif- 
ficulty. 

It is true that the cost of credit to indus- 
try advanced somewhat, but the advance was 
much less than the rise in the cost of credit 
to traders in securities, and the advance in 
money rates appears not to have had any 
bad effects on business conditions. Inquiries 
made by the Federal Reserve Board on this 
point have brought in replies from all Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to the effect that business 
conditions have not been unfavorably affect- 
ed by higher interest rates, and the latest 
business reports indicate continued and grow- 
ing prosperity. 

Influence of Federal Reserve Upon 

Conditions Abroad 


The story of reserve bank policy during the 
past year brings out the manner in which 


conditions abroad have been taken into con- 
sideration in the System’s deliberations 
about its eredit policies, and the way these 
policies have worked out. It shows that con- 
ditions abroad have become an important 
factor in the domestic and credit situation 
in the United States and as such receive con- 
sideration in the formulation of credit policies. 

In playing its part in the world’s monetary 
reconstruction, the Federal Reserve System 
has been placed in a _ position that has 
enabled it to render more valuable assistance 
to other countries than could at this time be 
rendered by any other central banking sys- 
tem. As a consequence of the war, the 
United States has 40 per cent, or more, of 
the world’s monetary gold stock, and also 
has larger foreign investments than any oth- 
er country in the world. In these circum. 
stances, the Federal Reserve System has rea- 
lized that cooperation with other countries 
toward the re-establishment of sound mone- 
tary conditions is not merely an act of in- 
ternational comity, but is also essential in 
the interests of this country itself. Sound 
money conditions abroad enable American 
producers to supply the needs of their for- 
eign customers without running the hazards 
arising from unstable foreign exchanges 
They also increase and stabilize the buying 
power of foreign countries and thus contrib- 
ute to the ability of these countries to pur- 
chase our goods. 

In these post-war days, the United States 
can no longer remain economically aloof 
from the affairs of the world. Her foreign 
trade amounts to close to $10,000,000,000 a 
year; her foreign investments aggregate no 
less than $25,000,000,000, and her financial 
and commercial relations with the outside 
world have become a much greater factor 
in national prosperity than they were fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Sound domestic credit 
policy, therefore, as well as the desire to be 
of service in world reconstruction, have 
caused the Federal Reserve System, in for- 
mulating its credit policies, to take into con- 
sideration the effect that these policies may 
have on the re-establishment and main- 
tenance of the international gold standard. 
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EFFECT OF STOCK MARKET AND CREDIT SITUATION ON 
BUSINESS PROSPECTS FOR 1929 


SIGNIFICANCE OF LOANS TO BROKERS BY CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 


COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 








(Eprror’s Note: Col. Ayres has shown an exceptional faculty for making reliable 
business predictions, based upon keen diagnosis of current trends. His views as to the 
1929 outlook command unusual interest because of novel elements in the creation of 
new sources of credit, irrespective of bank loans, and the expansive base of stock mar- 
ket operations. High rates of interest are no longer a bar to speculative activity, he 
finds; but his judgment is that general business will be susceptible to the degree to 
which loans to brokers by corporations and others will either continue to expand or 


contract.) 


T seems wholly probable that the momen- 

tum of general business in the closing quar- 

ter of 1928 will carry over at about present 
levels during the first quarter of 1929, at 
least. There must be reservations in takin: 
a longer look ahead because of a number 
of uncertain factors, chief among which is 
the prospect of a more intense competition 
in the automobile industry, the obstructions 
of continued high interest rates to building 
construction, the flotation of new bond is- 
sues and the dependence of prosperity on the 
continuation of credit expansion, which ap- 
pears in turn to depend on progressive in- 
creases in loans made to brokers by corpora- 
tions and individuals. One comment may be 
ventured and that is that the peak of the 
great bull market for stocks has probably 
been sealed. The wisest course for business 
men is to assume that 1929 will be a good 
business year, but realizing that prospects for 
the second half are by no means so favorable 
as those for the first half and justifying the 
avoidance of long-term commitments. 


Business Not Frightened by Threat of Credit 
Shortage 


During 1928 general business has been 
good and constantly improving. This has 
been due to a combination of causes among 
which should be included good erops, good 
export trade, the return of the great Ford 
plants to production, and the fact that the 
slowing down of industry in the latter half 
of 1927 created shortages of goods that have 
been made up this year. When we had con- 
ditions of that sort accompanied by high 
money rates before the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System, business men be- 
came alarmed because they knew from ex- 
perience that the high interest rates would 


very likely be promptly followed by an ac- 
tual shortage of bank credit. 

This time they know that while credit is 
costing them more than it does normally, 
there is no danger whatever of an actual 
shortage of credit. Probably the difference 
between high cost and actual shortage of 
credit is something like the difference be- 
tween expense for food and shortage of food. 
Iy all of us should be told that food prices 
will be distinctly higher next month, we 
might grumble but we should not be really 
alarmed, If, however, we were to believe 
that there was going to be an actual searcity 
of food for our families next month, we 
should at once begin economizing and hoard- 
ing. Probably we have here one of the ex- 
planations of our new indifference to high 
money rates. We know that no real scarcity 
of credit is threatened. 


A New Source of Credit 


The fact that we are not frightened by 
high interest rates when they do not carry 
with them the threat of a credit shortage is 
important, but is not adequate to explain 
in full the unprecedented anomalies of the 
present business situation. Something has 
happened in general business this year that 
has never taken place before. This has been 
a year of marked increase of industrial pro- 
duction and general business activity. This 
means that it has been a year of credit ex- 
pansion. It has been a year of tremendous 
speculative activity, which again involves 
credit expansion. Building construction has 
gone forward in record breaking volume, and 
that involves credit expansion. Commodity 
prices have advanced, and that means that 
commerce has required more credit. The 
evidence is cumulative and convincing that 
we have been using in this country far more 
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credit in 1928 than we were in 1927, and 
that as the year advanced we have been 
progressively increasing the volume of credit 
in use. 

Now the amazing fact is that our bank 
reports do not reflect these increases. Loans, 
discounts, and investments of banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System have 
increased very little since last January. De- 
posits have decreased a little. Bank reserves 
have decreased. The question is: How has 
it been possible for business and speculative 
credit to expand so notably as it clearly has 
this year without any corresponding in- 
crease in bank loans, deposits, and reserves? 

The answer appears to be that the increase 
in the use of credit has been real and great, 
and that it has largely come through loans 
made to brokers by corporations and indi- 
viduals. The important fact about them is 
that they are not bank loans, but business 


loans. They are usually made by banks act- 
ing as agents, but they are not loans in- 


volving the increase of bank deposits, and so 
they do not require the increase of bank re- 
serves. Increases in the amounts of money 
loaned this way do not operate to stiffen 
interest rates; they actually tend to ease 
interest. Loans for others are a new instru- 
mentality of credit expansion using a kind 
of by-pass, or short-cut, which enables them 
to move from lender to borrower without af- 
fecting bank reserves. They have increased 
by nearly two billion dollars this year, while 
bank reserves have slightly decreased. 


How Bull Market Has Been Sustained 


The lenders of these “other” loans are for 
the most part corporations, and the making 
of these loans is part of the new financial 
policy of corporations. Because of the great 
gold imports of the years since the war up to 
1927, bank credit has expanded more rapidly 
than have the working needs of commerce 
and industry. One result has been that cor- 
porations have issued greatly increased vol- 
umes of new securities with the proceeds of 
which they have paid off bank loans, in- 
creased their working capital, 4nd built up 
surplus reserves of cash. 

These surplus reserves are now being 
leaned to brokers instead of being deposited 
in banks. The volume of these loans is 
now about three and a half billion dollars, 
of which nearly two billions have been 
loaned this year. The existence of these 
loans enables the banks to continue to lend 
freely for either speculative or other pur- 
poses. This is where the money has come 
from to keep the bull market going. It is a 
new kind of credit expansion, indirectly 
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based on earlier gold imports but only reach- 
ing active development after we have had 
large gold exports. It is gold inflation after 
the gold is gone. 


General Business and the Stock Market 

If the curtailment of this new source of 
credit expansion does prevent a sustained 
resumption in the advance of stock prices 
the results will be adverse to general busi- 
ness in 1929 in two main ways. The first 
of these will be a sharp decline in the flow 
of purchasing power that is always one of 
the by-products of an advancing stock mar- 
ket. When stock prices advance for a long 
period with wide public participation in the 
trading, and a large volume of transactions, 
thousands of persons are selling stocks each 
day, and have large profits actually taken. 
This money came easily, and much of it is 
rapidly spent easily, which is one of the rea- 
sons why general business is always stimu- 
lated, and business men are cheerful, when 
stock prices are rising. 

These are in brief the reasons why the 
course of stock prices and of general business 
in 1929 will probably be determined by the 
degree and rapidity with which loans ito 
brokers by corporations and individuals con- 
tinue to expand, or instead enter upon a pe- 
riod of contraction. If they continue to ex- 
pand the advance in stock prices will be re- 
sumed, the resulting flow of purchasing pow- 
er from profits will be sustained, and the 
financing of corporations through the sale of 
new stock will be facilitated. If they con- 
tract, or even stop expanding, purchasing 
power from profits will be curtailed, new 
financing through stock issues will be re- 
stricted, and a little later on new construc- 
tion and the purchasing of new equipment 
from the funds coming from new financing 
will decline in volume. 
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TRUST COMPANY AS AUTHOR AND 
LITERARY BROKER 

Among the duties recently devolving upon 
a trust company in Detroit, as executor and 
trustee, were those of acting in the rdles of 
author and literary broker. The trust com- 
pany was named in the will of a famous 
author and among the assets were a number 
of unfinished manuscripts which were value- 
less so long as they remained uncompleted. 
The trust company found a suitable collabo- 
rator who finished the manuscripts, which 
were sold to advantage and commanding 
good royalties for the estate. The trust 
company likewise attended to the duty of 
protecting foreign copyright and of securing 
illustrators for unpublished manuscripts. 








PROPER WAGE AND SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR TRUST 
SERVICES 


TAKING DUE ACCOUNT OF BOTH, THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES AS WELL AS 
THE HAZARDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP 


DUDLEY C. MONK 
General Counsel and Trust Officer, First National Bank and Trust Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma 


(Epiror’s Note: There is a virile and concisely worded message for all trust depart- 
ments—young as well as old—in this discussion of a compensatory and proper wage for 


trust service. 


It is particularly illuminating for those trust companies and banks just 
entering upon or in the novitiate stage of developing trust functions. 


It makes a strong 


appeal to all engaged in trust work to determine fees upon an ascertainable basis of 
costs; to avoid injurious competition or cutting of rates where quality should be the 


prime motive. 


Particularly noteworthy is the cataloguing of advantages as contrasted 


with the responsibilities and hazards of trusteeship as essential factors in arriving at 


proper fee schedules.) 


lik heart is where the purse is, and 

one of the most vital problems of the 

new trust department is the adoption 
of a proper fee schedule. A new trust de- 
partment at its threshold meets a deficit. 
To begin right the new trust department 
will put its house in order, assemble its per- 
sonnel, select its accounting system, in other 
words, so far as possible, equip itself to 
perform the important functions of trustee 
before it presents itself to the public as 
such. Before it solicits confidence as trus- 
tee, it will desire by preparation and equip- 
ment to merit that confidence. 

All of this preliminary work costs money ; 
salaries must be paid, equipment, supplies 
and literature bought, accounting system se- 
lected, studied and installed. The hotel must 
be completed and furnished before the guests 
are invited, and all of this requires con- 
siderable outlay—so much that it would be 
quite unconscionable to exact a rate from 
the early guests sufficient to quickly repay 
the investment. The guest list is not going 
to be large at first. No one knows when it 
will increase or how long before the estab- 
lished patronage will fill the present quar- 
ters and require an annex. 


Joseph Was the First Trust Officer 

It is certain, however, that if the hotel 
is managed properly, eventually it will find 
itself filled. The management, desiring to 
standardize the service and establish a uni- 
form schedule of charges, will desire to fix 
those charges on a basis that will prove at- 
tractive to the traveling public, will be re- 
munerative when the tavern reaches the 


height of patronage and will also provide 
as much subsistence as possible during the 
lean years. I think Joseph must have been 
a trust officer for Pharaoh. You remember 
how he warned of the seven lean years, and 
then established the first funded trust with 
corn in his Nile bank. There may not be 
as many as seven lean years, but there will 
be some, unless living trust, corporate, es- 
crow, safekeeping and agency work is tre- 
mendously heavy, or unless dependence is 
placed on business not strictly trust. 

Largest returns will be in wills testamen- 
tary and insurance trust divisions, and that 
business will not begin to mature in any 
volume, measurable by the law of averages, 
until the mortality figure reaches the aver- 
age age of your testators and trustors. After 
the mortality rate has become operative on 
a considerable volume of inchoate business, 
it is said that about seven per cent of the 
trusts mature annually. Therefore, the new 
trust department should face its lean years 
with a philosophical resolve to fix a fee 
schedule which will be remunerative after 
the adolescent period, although it will not 
keep away the wolf at first. The point I 
wish to make is that it is impossible to 
charge a fee that will be commensurate with 
expenses at the outset, and that fees must 
be fixed with an eye to the future, and to 
determine what will be an adequate fee at 
a future date requires consideration of a 
number of factors. 


Survey of Statutory Charges 
It will be of some interest as a preliminary 
to the discussion to present an analysis of 
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the various statutory fees of executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians and trustees. With 
reference to the fees of executors and ad- 
ministrators, eighteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provide for percentages in 
a sliding scale of from 5 to 10 per cent in 
the lower brackets of the estate accounted 
for, and from 1 to 4 per cent in the upper 
brackets; six states allow percentages of 
from 2% to 5 per cent of receipts and dis- 
bursements; one state has a percentage of 
2% per cent in all brackets; one other has 
a percentage on personal assets; eight states 
base percentages of from 2 to 6 per cent on 
personal property and sales of real estates; 
eight states leave the amount of compensa- 
tion to the discretion of the courts. 

Two states ailow a per diem of from $1.50 
plus certain commissions, to $4 straight. 

Four states make no provision for com- 
pensation. 

With reference to fees of guardians, 
twenty-three states and the District of Co- 
lumbia provide for a reasonable compensa- 
tion to be fixed by the court; two states pro- 
vide maximum allowance of from 5 to 10 
per cent; two states base percentages on 
income; eleven states provide the same fees 
as for executors; ten states make no provi- 
sion for compensation. 


Establishment of Trustee’s Fees 

With reference to fees of trustees: seven 
states and the District of Columbia provide 
for a reasonable compensation to be fixed 
by the court; nine states provide for the 
same fees as executors and administrators; 
one state provides for the same fees as 
guardians; one state provides for the same 
fees as clerks and masters in chancery; 
thirty states make no provision for compen- 
sation. 

Various conclusions could be drawn from 
the absence of legislation on fees of the 
trustees. One valid conclusion would seem 
to be that trustees have been fair to benefi- 
ciaries in fixing their own fees—so fair as 
to require very little legislation regulation. 
However, the point of this discourse is to 
discover whether trustees are fair to them- 
selves. 

Three factors enter into the establishment 
of the trustee’s fee: First, the cost of the 
service to the trustee; second, the value of 
the service to the trustee and beneficiaries; 
third, the responsibilities and hazards under- 
taken by the trustee. Of these in their 
order: Let us refer to the statement of Mr. 
Justice Storey: 

“The policy of the law ought to be such 
as to induce honorable men, without a sacri- 
fice of their private interests, to accept the 


office and to take away the temptation to 
abuse the trust for mere selfish purposes as 
the only indemnity for services of an impor- 
tant and anxious character.” 

The compensation of the trustee ought to 
be such as to induce an honorable trust 
company, and I assume there is none other, 
without a sacrifice of its own interests, to 
accept trusteeships and to take away the 
danger of careless or casual handling of 
those trusts which have not made suitable 
and adequate provisions for compensation. 
In other words, it is incumbent upon the 
trustee, in establishing his fee for the im- 
portant and anxious duties which he is to 
perform, to take into account the cost to 
him of the rendition of such service. I ap- 
preciate how difficult it is to project one’s 
salculations into the future. Who can an- 
ticipate the machinery of personnel and ma- 
terial necessary to administer the trustee’s 
active trusts at that remote period? Who 
can accurately predict the volume of trusts 
then to be administered? This problem faces 
every trust department. 


Fluctuation in Administrative Costs 

The new trust department with its lim 
ited number of potential trusts and its very 
limited number of active trusts, finds itself 
obliged to accept business at a rate of re- 
turn which, in view of the large overhead 
and the small volume, is for the present un- 
remunerative. There is a definite relation, 
I take it, between the personnel and ma- 
terial, the value of fiduciary service which 
can be rendered by that personnel and ma- 
terial, and the amount of administrative 
cost. If the volume be increased greatly 
beyond the capacity of that group, it will 
be necessary again to increase the person- 
nel, or by system, mechanical aid or other 
efficiency devices, to increase their capacity. 
So that there will be times when the trust 
department is maintaining an administra- 
tive machinery which is very much more 
than adequate to handle an increased volume 
of business, and there will be times when 
the personnel and machinery of administra- 
tion will be taxed to the limit of its capacity 
and faced with the necessity of additions. 

The point I wish to stress is that there 
will be fluctuations in the base line of ad- 
ministrative cost to the trust department. 
That line will proceed in a downward curve 
to the point where the machinery is taxed 
to its utmost to care for the current load, 
and then rise sharply when additional per- 
sonnel or economies. of administration carry 
the capacity of the department above the 
volume of trusts to be handled. Thus it is 
obvious that, in fixing fees for trustees, fees 
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which will not mature for a term of years, 
there must be added, in addition to the cur- 
rent base cost of administration, a safety 
factor to take care of the fluctuation be- 
tween capacity and volume, which I have 
above suggested. It would be very simple. 
if we had a normal line of administrative 
cost, running along in the same plane, to 
which we could apply a profit margin. Un- 
fortunately, our problem is more difficult. 


Laying Down Accurate Measures of Cost 

A great deal of effort has been expended 
toward the establishment of the administra- 
tive cost of fiduciary service. There are a 
great many cost accounting methods, all of 
which undertake to analyze the work per- 
formed in the various trust operations. These 
methods give a more or less accurate esti- 
mate of present costs; but do not afford a 
very reliable standard to predict future 
costs. 

The result obtained in those divisions of 
trust service which are largely routine and 
comprise comparatively uniform elements of 
time and skill, such as corporate trusts, es- 
crows and custodianships, are susceptible of 
accuracy. 3ut in those trusts where the 
human factor is large, conference time in- 
determinate, number of operations impos- 
sible of prediction, and variety limitless, such 
as executorships, administrations, testamen- 
tary, living and insurance trusteeships, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to lay 
down any accurate measure of cost. 


Cost Analysis on Unit Basis 

One large trust company has worked out 
a very elaborate cost analysis, which is dem- 
onstrably accurate and valuable in the rou- 
tine division above mentioned, but which in 
the general trusts confesses its impractica- 
bility. The method employed by this com- 
pany is to break the trust down into the 
number of operations, which factors are 
called units, multiply these units by the 
number of trusts to get time units; then 
divide time units into the expenses, direct, 
indirect and administrative, allocated to the 
Division. 

To illustrate: With a safekeeping or servy- 
ice account. The operations are grouped into 
three brackets: 1. Acquisition; 2. Manage- 
ment; 3. Release. 


Acquisition has three operations: 
1. Receiving, giving receipt. 
2. Lodgment of securities. 

» 


3. Entry and setting up ticklers. 
3 Units. 


Management has three operations: 
1. Clipping coupons. 
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2. Collecting. 
3. Remitting. 
But performed semi-annually, 
hence 6 Units. 


telease has three operations: 
1. Withdrawal of securities. 
2. Correcting records and maturities. 
3. Delivery, receipt. 
3 Units. 


Let the number of accounts serviced be 
“x; then the number of operations will be 
12x. Let the cost, direct, indirect and ad- 
ministrative, allocated to the division be 


y 


“VY; then the cost per operation is Y over 


a AS 
12x (j). 
The difficulty of applying this method to 


executorships, guardianships and the like 
becomes apparent when one endeavors to 
classify the operations. 


acl 


Take the executorship—who can standard- 
ize these operations—hours spent conferring 
with the bereft and in funeral arrange- 
ments, money advances, telegraph items, im- 
mediate family arrangements, pre-adminis- 
trative steps, notifications, letters, property 
disposition, safety deposit inspections, list- 
ing, checking, probate, notice to creditors, 
inventory, tax reports, family allowances, 
homestead, claims of creditors, care of prop- 
erty, sales, family conferences, tax confer- 
ences, returns, contests, legacies, collections, 
litigation, repairs, tenancies, partial distribu- 


tions, partition, reports, notices, hearings, 
distribution, release, and all through the 


proceedings countless conferences of vary- 
ing times. These items cannot be standard- 
ized. 


Taking Account of Superior Advantage of 
Corporate Trusteeship 

Therefore, on the subject of executors’ fees 
and the like, I believe the only safe stand- 
ard is the arbitrary fee built up by experi- 
ence in the United States, one that is per- 
haps a composite. These fees have proved 
adequate under individual operations and 
they should prove adequate under corporate 
operations. 


In determining the amount of compensa- 
tion, new trust departments are prone to 
minimize the value of their service. They 
are apt to underrate the importance of their 
work. They are apt to think of themselves 
in terms of the individual trustee. In order 
to have a proper sense of their own worth, 
it would be well for the new trust depart- 
ment to consider the obvious and tangible 
advantages of the corporate fiduciary over 
the individual. Among these are the giving 
of sound financial counsel; continuous ex- 
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istence; availability ; specialized service; ac- 
curacy of accounting; management of in- 
vestments and sale of trust property with 
composite judgment; financial responsibility : 
skill in handling tax matters and in numer- 
ous other respects furnishing superior serv- 
ices which is not within the sphere of indi- 
vidual ability. 
The Hazards of Trusteeship 

In determining costs it is equally and 
at times even more important to examine 
and bear in mind the responsibilities and 
the hazards which a trustee assumes in 
rendering service. It may be well to enu- 
merate some of these hazards: 

The trust department is proceeding con- 
stantly over a “No Man’s Land” of doubt, 
uncertainty, want of judicial construction 
and complicated facts, all underlain with 
deadly mines of litigation, hazards, contro- 
versies and loss. 

If the trust company acts under an invalid 
appointment or in excess of its power, it 
becomes personally liable. 

If it commits a tort in the administration 
of the trust estate, it becomes personally 
liable to the injured person. 

If it pays the wrong person or pays the 
right person the wrong amount, it becomes 
personally liable. 

If it fails to insure and property is lost, 
it becomes personally liable. 

If it fails to convert non-legals and loss 
follows, it becomes personally liable. 

If it conveys without proper qualifications, 
it becomes personally liable in warranty and 
in covenant. 

If it enters into a contract, it succeeds in 
binding itself with only such right over 

gainst the state as may by contract have 
been given. 

If it permits a cotrustee to deal improp- 
erly with the trust estate, it becomes liable. 

If it holds stock of a corporation, it be- 
comes liable as a stockholder. 

If it neglects the management of proper- 
ties, it is liable for losses to the estate. 

If it is directed to make certain invest- 
ments and fails to do so, loss occurring, it is 
liable. 

If it fails to pay taxes, it becomes liable. 

If it delegates power in excess of its au- 
thority or to an improper agency, it becomes 
liable. 

If, being charged with the payment of 
insurance premiums, it fails, it becomes per- 
sonally liable. 

To sum up, the trustee moves constantly 
in an atmosphere charged with dangerous 
liability. Fiduciary service is properly 
classed as a hazardous financial occupation ; 
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but thorough preparation, a skilled person- 
nel and a proper accounting system will re- 
duce the danger to a remote possibility. 


Hazardous Employments Command 
Premiums 

If one will proceed through the list of 
trades and vocations today, he will find that 
the hazardous employments are those most 
highly paid. The structural steel worker is 
paid more than the man who hammers nails 
in a fence on the ground. The man who 
dives with the submarine, or who engages 
in salvage or subterranean exploration, is 
more highly paid than the fisherman who 
sits in the open boat in the bay. The man 
who paints the tall spires, the steeplejack, 
is more highly paid than the man who rigs 
awnings. The aviator is paid extra com 
pensation for his hours in the air. The man 
who quells the lions in their cage is paid 
a higher wage than the man who throws 
fish to the seals. The man who takes his 
life in his hands to explode the nitroglycer- 
ine in drilling wells is paid more highly 
than the roustabout who hauls pipe to the 
derrick. And so we might go on. The men 
who risk their lives and limbs in trades or 
vocations are paid commensurately for the 
hazards they take. 

Is it not, then, reasonable that the trustee 
should have some additional fee in some 
measure at least to compensate him for his 
risks? Even if it were possible to so aug- 
ment the fees of the trustee as to establish 
a reserve out of which losses could be paid, 
I doubt if any sufficient or secure reserve 
could be established against the losses which 
might come. It is probably true, of course, 
that over a great many years the earnings 
of the department will eventually establish 
a basis of security. But it is equally true 
that, unless great skill is exercised in the 
formative years of the trust department. 
there may occur a crash of liability which 
would shake the entire structure. 


Factors in Fixing Trustee’s Fees 
We conclude, then, that the trustee in 
fixing its fee must take into account: 
First, the cost of rendering the service; 
Second, the value of that service; 
Third, the hazards attending its rendition. 


When Trust Competition Is Deplorable 

I do not wish to be understood to recom- 
mend the establishment of an individual and 
independent schedule of trust fees by each 
trust company. On the contrary, I consider 
that a most unfortunate condition. Trust 
companies may compete with each other on 
almost any plane other than that of fees. 


(Continued on page. 808) 
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A MODERNIZED STATUTE GOVERNING THE INVEST- 
MENT OF TRUST FUNDS 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY AND EXISTING OBSOLETE PROVISIONS WHICH 
RENDER LEGISLATION NECESSARY IN MANY STATES 


WILLIAM J. STEVENSON 
Vice-president and Trust Officer, First Minneapolis Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 





(Epitor’s Note: The necessity of revising and modernizing the statutes of many 
states which define investments legal or available for trust funds, is clearly demonstrated 
in the following paper which was one of the most valuable contributions at the recent 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference at Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Stevenson embodies in his paper 
a suggested statute governing investment of trust funds which should be most helpful 
to fiduciaries interested in improving the laws of their respective states. He also sum- 
marizes and gives the results of a study of the trust investment laws of the various 
states which sufficiently give evidence of many inconsistencies, crudities and lack of. 
adaptability to changing character of investments.) 


HE subject of appropriate trust invest- 

ments is one upon which every trust 

officer, commercial banker, investment 
banker and bond salesman-may have, and 
usually does have, his own opinion. It is 
not within the scope of this article to con- 
sider the proper rule as to the retention in 
the trust fund of investments previously 
made by the donor or testator. Neither are 
we concerned at this time with the degree 
of good faith that the trustee should exer- 
cise in the selecting of the investment nor 
with the wisdom of the practice of having 
the investment approved by the beneficiary 
or by others. This article will not deal with 
what is a proper diversification of invest- 
ments nor with the wisdom of having trust 
documents drawn so that the investments 
fall within the statutory limits. 


Real Purpose of Statute Governing Investment 
of Trust Funds 

Let us consider for a moment the reai 
purpose of a statute governing the invest- 
ment of trust funds. I think I am correct 
in saying that the popular conception of 
both the layman and the lawyer is that if a 
person makes a trust, he perforce limits the 
trust fund to a certain restricted list of se- 
curities. He does not stop to analyze his 
conclusion, which really means that he is 
assuming that the average legislator is better 
qualified to select investments than is the 
average trustee, either individual or cor- 
porate. The real purpose of the statute is 
to give the trustee the advantage of a pre- 
cise standing rule indicating particular se- 
curities as safe ones in the choice of which 


the trustee will be protected. In the nature 
of things it cannot include all safe securities 
and must include those which from time to 
time become unsafe. 

The true function of such a statute has 
also been stated as being ‘“‘to provide a cri- 
terion or standard of investments which will 
not only be designed to conserve the trust 
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estate, but which will entitle fiduciaries ad- 
hering to it to the protection of the courts 
in the event of unavoidable loss to the es- 
tate by reason of such investment.” Neither 
of these definitions justifies the conclusion 
that the statute is to be considered as near 
an approach to absolute safety as it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Generally speaking, the corporate trustee 
is able to determine more accurately what 
is an appropriate investment for a particular 
trust than is the legislature by any general 
rule or list that may have been adopted 
years before. The individual trustee may not 
be so well equipped to make such judicious 
selection, and he may not live until the trust 
is terminated and some other individual un- 
known to the maker of the trust will then 
become the successor trustee. The wise rule 
would therefore seem to be that the person 
making the trust should limit the invest- 
ments to the statutory list if the trustee is 
an individual and should give unlimited au- 
thority if the trustee is a corporation. The 
most that can be said in favor of the statu- 
tory list is that, theoretically at least, it 
changes from time to time while the docu- 
ment that established the trust is unchange- 
able. 

Equity Rules as to Trust Investments 

Now let us look for a moment at the equity 
rule as to investments by trustees which 
prevails where there is no statute, unless 
the court specifically directs a different form 
of investment. The equity rule disapproves, 
first, “persenal security; second, “invest- 
ments in trade business or speculation ;” 
third, “real estate; fourth, “investments in 
foreign jurisdictions,” and approves real es- 
tate mortgages and government bonds. 

Even a superficial study of our trust in- 
vestment statutes reveals a woeful lack of 
uniformity far greater than is justified by 
diversity of opinions. We find in these stat- 
utes as permissible investments, second mort- 
gages, bank stock, foreign bonds, farm mort- 
They also disclose an unwarranted 
provincialism. Only six states in the Union 
permit the purchase of trust investments out- 
side of that state. The effect of local poli- 
tics is also apparent. In my own state we 
can buy mortgages on Montana farms but 
cannot buy bonds of the Dominion of Canada. 

Now let me give some of the inconsisten- 
cies and peculiarities that have resulted from 
one cause or another in some of the states. 
In order to save you from any humiliation 
because of the patriotic regard you may have 
for the statutes of your own state, I will 
refrain from mentioning the particular 
states. 
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Inconsistencies of Statutes Governing Trust 
Investments 

In three states, trustees are forbidden by 
the constitution from investing in bonds of 
any corporation but by statute they can loan 
on personal security. Several of the states 
have no statute whatever. In one state, the 
trustee can buy bonds of no other state, 
unless that state has not defaulted in the 
payment of interest or principal for the 
last twenty-five years, but it may buy bonds 
of any foreign country or government which 
merely pledges its full faith and credit. The 
statutes of at least one state refer specifically 
to the statutes of two other states and that 
whatever is a suitable trust investment in 
those other states will be considered suit- 
able in the state which refers to those other 
statutes. In one state, it is permissible to 
buy stock of any life insurance company that 
has been organized for ten years and has 
paid at least a 6 per cent dividend for the 
last five years. In another state a trustee 
may buy bonds of a street railway company 
if the mortgage covers 75 per cent of the 
railway and the gross earnings are $100,000 
annually and the company has paid not less 
than a 4 per cent dividend and its capital 
stock is equal to at least one-half of its 
debt. In another state it is legal to buy for 
a trust fund the stock of any bank or trust 
company in that or any adjoining state or 
in the stock of any national bank anywhere 
in the United States. 

In two states the corporate trustee is re- 
sponsible for the validity, regularity, quality, 


value and genuineness of all such invest- 
ments and securities at the time such in- 


vestments are made. In one of these states 
it is permissible to loan trust money on the 
unsecured promissory note of a resident of 
the state provided the note matures in not 
more than twelve months and is for not 
more than $10,000. In another state, a trus- 
tee cannot purchase any real estate mortgage 
outside of the state unless it is on a farm in 
an adjoining state. In at least one state, 
the statute limits the corporate trustee but 
there is no limitation whatever upon the 
individual trustee. This is pretty conclusive 
evidence that the statute is designed to be 
for the protection of the trustee and that it 
has not yet occurred to anyone acting as 
individual trustee that he should have such 
protection. In another state it is legal to 
invest trust funds in bonds or mortgages of 
any manufacturing company in the state hav- 
ing an unimpaired capital of $250,000 and 
having earned and paid 4 per cent dividends 
on its stock and whose debt is not over 50 
per cent of its capital stock. 
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These constitute by no means all of the 
peculiarities or inconsistencies but they prove 
the necessity for revision in many of the 
states. Such revision would accomplish two 
purposes, first, it would make for simplicity 
in the statute, and, second, it would indicate 
something in the way of progress in an 
effort to keep pace with the changing char- 
acter of appropriate investments. In my 
own state, the original statute was adopted 
in 1888 and there have been only four or five 
significant changes in all the intervening 
forty-five years. 

It is not difficult to reach the conclusion 
that these statutes have no such sanctity or 
peculiar qualities as are attributed to them 
by lawyer and layman alike. They are not 
even a poor guide to a good investment. In 
the first place, the ordinary or average legis- 
lator does not claim to be an investment 
expert. In the second place, the legislature 
cannot well keep pace with the changing 
character and quality of investments. For 
instance, a few years ago, farm mortgages 
in the northwest were considered an ideal 
investment for large and small investor alike. 
At that time even the best public utility 
bonds were looked upon with suspicion. One 
security has depreciated in value and impor- 
tance and the other has appreciated. Any 
statute other than one containing only gen- 
eralities is likely to become obsolete in the 
course of four or five sessions of the legisla- 
ture. 


Destructive Requirements for Savings and 
Trust Funds 

In making investments we must keep in 
mind always that there are three possible 
sources of authority: First, the document 
creating the trust; second, the statutes; and 
third, the specific directions of the court 
under which the trust is administered. The 
first and the third source should be kept 
in mind in the formulating of any statute. 

In a great many of the states the invest- 
ments that are specified as proper for trus- 
tees are those specified for savings banks. 
The conditions surrounding investments by 
trustees are not identical with those gov- 
erning investments for savings banks. In 
both cases safety of principal is requisite 
but yield and marketability are other factors 
that must be considered. The savings bank 
pays only a certain interest rate on its de- 
posits and that rate should not be so in- 
creased as to divert capital from business 
or other legitimate investment. Yield is 
therefore less important to the savings bank 
than it is to the trust. Marketability is not 
so important to the savings banks as it is 
to the trust because, generally speaking, the 


bank can hold its securities to maturity if 
necessary. The trustee on the other hand 
may be called upon at any time to test the 
marketability of the investment because the 
trust may be terminated by death or other- 
wise or it may be necessary to encroach upon 
principal. Therefore, in considering in this 
academic way what might be ideal or desir- 
able for trust investments and irrespective 
of local politics, my first recommendation is 
that the statute relating to fiduciaries should 
not be the one relating to savings banks. 

My second recommendation is that the 
statute relating to trustees should cover in- 
dividual, as well as corporate trustees, and 
should also cover executors, administrators 
and guardians. 


The best statute is one which does not 
attempt to impose all possible limitations so 
as to leave nothing to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the fiduciary. On the other hand, 
it should not be so general as to be an en- 
tirely insufficient guide. It is impossible to 
make a wise and efficient trustee by legisla- 
tive enactment, nor is it wise to make the 
statute so comprehensive and so complete in 
its description of the factors of safety as to 
encourage the trustee to use it as a shield 
for his actions and as a substitute for ex- 
pert judgment. The statute should not be 
much, if any, in advance of conservative 
public opinion. If it is there will be suspi- 
cion of political influence or the ulterior mo- 
tive of some dealer in some particular type 
of securities. 

Keeping all of these things in mind I sug- 
gest the following as a form of statute for 
consideration : 


Suggested Form of Statute to Gov- 
ern Investment of Trust Funds 
Section 1. Unless otherwise authorized or 

directed by the court having jurisdiction 
thereof or by the will, trust agreement or 
other document which is the source of au- 
thority, a trustee, executor, administrator or 
guardian shall invest all moneys received 
by such fiduciary and to be by it invested, 
in securities which at the time of the pur- 
chase thereof are included in one or more 
of the following classes: 

(1) Bonds or other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States for the payment 
of which the faith and credit of the United 
States Government is pledged. 

(2) Bonds issued by any federal land bank 
under the act of Congress designated as 
“The Federal Farm Loan Act” and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

(3) Bonds or other interest-bearing obli- 
gations of any state in the United States, 
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for the payment of which the faith and 
credit of such state is pledged and which 
state has not defaulted in the payment of 
any of its bonded debt within the ten pre- 
ceding years. 

(4) Full faith and credit bonds or other 
interest-bearing obligations of any county, 
city, township, village or school, drainage or 
other municipal district or other municipal- 
ity in this state having a population of not 
less than 1,000, or of any municipality in 
any adjoining state having a population of 
not less than 5,000, or in any other state hav- 
ing a population of not less than 25,000, pro- 
vided the total funded indebtedness of any 
such municipality or district included in this 
paragraph shall not exceed 15 per cent of 
the full and true value of the property 
therein subject to taxation and provided 
further that such municipality has not de- 
faulted in the payment of any of its bonded 
debt within the ten preceding years. 

(5) Notes or bonds secured by mortgages 
or trust deed on unencunbered improved real 
estate in this or any adjoining state, pro- 
vided the amount of such indebtedness does 
not exceed 60 per cent of the value of the 
real estate as determined by the fiduciary. 
For the purpose of this subdivision real 
property on which there is a building in 
process of construction and for which con- 
struction the proceeds of said mortgage or 
trust deed are to be applied, which building 
when completed will constitute a permanent 
improvement, shall be considered “improved 
property” and valued accordingly. 

Bonds of Railroads 

(6) Bonds of any railroad company in the 
United States which company 

(a) Owns not less than 500 miles of main 
line track in the United States and 

(b) Hlas earned net income equal to at 
least 4 per cent on the par value of its out- 
standing capital stock for five preceding 
yeas and 

(c) Has regularly and punctually paid in- 
terest and maturing principal on all of its 
mortgage indebtedness for five preceding 
years and 

(d) Has outstanding capital stock of the 
par value of at least one-third of its total 
mortgage indebtedness. 

And which bonds are 

(1) Secured by a first mortgage on not 
less than 100 miles of main line track in the 
United States, or 

(2) Secured by general mortgage on its 
entire railroad property, which mortgage 
provides for the retirement of all prior liens 
at or before maturity, or 

(3) Secured by a pledge of equal par 
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value of collateral which consists of bonds 
which are qualified under this act, or 

(4) Are guaranteed by a railroad company 
which has outstanding bonds which qualify 
under this act. 

If by means of any consolidation or mer- 
ger, a railroad company shall acquire prop- 
erties and franchises which prior thereto 
belonged to other railroad companies, such 
consolidated railroad company shall be 
deemed to meet the requirements “b,” ‘“c” 
and “d” above set forth, if any one or more 
of such consolidating companies during the 
five preceding years have earned in the ag- 
gregate net income equal to 4 per cent of 
the par value of the combined outstanding 
capital stock of the consolidating corpora- 
tions during the five preceding years or of 
the capital stock of the new consolidated 
company, and if all of such consolidating 
railroad companies shall have regularly and 
punctually paid interest and maturing prin- 
cipal on their respective mortgage indebted- 
ness for the five preceding years, and if the 
outstanding capital stock of the consolidated 
corporation shall be equal to at least one- 
third of the total mortgage indebtedness upon 
the property of such consolidated railroad 
corporation. 

(7) Bonds of any railroad company which 
are secured by a first lien mortgage or trust 
deed upon not less than 100 miles of main 
line track in the United States and which 
mortgage or trust deed has been outstand- 
ing not less than fifteen years and upon 
which bonds issued thereunder there has 
been no default in the payment of interest 
since the date of such trust deed. 

(S) Bonds of any corporation secured by 
a first lien upon any railroad terminal, de- 
pot, tunnel or bridge in the United States 
used by two or more railroad companies 
which have guaranteed the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of such bonds or have 
otherwise covenanated or agreed to pay the 
same, provided at least one of said railroad 
companies meets the requirements of subdi- 
visions “b,” “c” and “d” of paragraph sir of 
this section. 

(9) Equipment obligations or certificates 
secured by railroad equipment in the United 
States under equipment trust, lease or con- 
ditional sale, or by first mortgage thereon, 
the principal amount of which docs not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the purchase price of the 
equipment and which mature within fifteen 
years from the date of issue. 


Public Service Securities 
(10) Bonds of any company supplying 
electric energy or artificial gas or both, for 
light, heat, power and other purposes, or 
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furnishing telephone or telegraph service, 
provided that such bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on all property used in the 
business of the issuing corporation or by a 
first and refunding mortgage containing pro- 
vision for retiring all prior liens, and pro- 
vided further that the issuing corporation is 
incorporated within the United States, and 
if operating outside this state is operating 
in a state or other jurisdiction having a pub- 
lic utilities commission with regulatory pow- 
ers, and provided such operating corpora- 
tion has annual gross earnings of at least 
$1,000,000, seventy-five per cent of which 
gross earnings have come from the sale of 
gas or electricity or the rendering of téle- 
pone or telegraphic service, and not more 
than 15 per cent from any other one kind 
of business, and which corporation has a 
record on its behalf or for its predecessors, 
or constituent companies, of having officially 
reported net earnings at least twice its in- 
terest charges on all outstanding funded in- 
debtedness for the period of five years im- 
mediately preceding the investment and hav- 
ing outstanding stock the book value of 
which is not less than two-thirds of its total 
funded debt, and which corporation shall 
have all franchises to operate in the terri- 
tory it serves in which at least 75 per cent 
of its gross income is earned, which fran- 
chise shall extend at least five years beyond 
the maturity of such bonds or which have in- 
determinate permits or agreements with duly 
constituted public authorities, or in the bonds 
of any constituent or subsidiary company of 
any such operating company which are se- 
cured by a first mortgage on all property of 
such constitutent or subsidiary company, pro- 
vided such bonds are to be retired or re- 
funded by a junior mortgage, the bonds of 
which are eligible hereunder. 

Section 2. The population specified in Sec- 
tion 1 shall be determined by the last pre- 
ceding official state or federal census. The 
indebtedness of any municipality or govern- 
mental subdivision shall be determined by 
the official certificate of the officer of such 
municipality in charge of its public accounts. 
The full and true value of property subject 
to taxation in any municipality shall be de- 
termined by using the full and true valua- 
tion thereof as fixed by the last public officer, 
board or commission assessing or equalizing 
such values as a basis for fixing assessed 
values for taxation purposes. 

Section 3. The superintendent of banks 
shall from time to time determine by evi- 
dence satisfactory to himself what bonds 
comply with the provisions of subdivisions 
siz, seven, eight and ten of Section 1 and 
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his certificate as to the eligibility of such 
bonds shall be conclusive as between fiduci- 
ary and beneficiary or other interested per- 
sons. It shall be the duty of such superin- 
tendent of banks to issue a list from time to 
time of such bonds as shall have been de- 
termined by him to be eligible hereunder, 
which list shall be sent to all corporate fidu- 
ciaries in the state and to the judge of pro- 
bate of each county therein. Nothing herein 
shall preclude any fiduciary from determin- 
ing on evidence satisfactory to himself the 
eligibility under this act of other bonds than 
those included in such official lists. 
eo fo fe 
CITIZENS NATIONAL TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 

Directors of the Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles have 
recommended an increase in capital and sur- 
plus from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 through 
an issue of 10,000 new shares. Proceeds of 
the increase in capital will increase capital 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 and surplus 
from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000, leaving $1,- 
000,000 to add to the capital of the sub- 
siduary Citizens National Company. Re- 
sources of the bank exceed $130,000,000. A 
generous bonus for employees was also au- 
thorized by directors. 
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Safeguarding Their Savings 


HE Ohio State Savings Association of Columbus is one of the 
leading Savings Institutions in Ohio. When vault equipment was 
needed for its new building, York was selected to do the work. 
A vault was built containing nearly 2,000 safe deposit boxes, space for 
use of the officers, and a number of special tellers’ lockers. The entrance 
is guarded by a 20” solid rectangular steel door in which is a substantial 
layer of Infusite—the special York metal, resistant to the most scientific 
burglar tools. 
No chances were taken by this institution where the savings of others 
were concerned. Safety was made a certainty by the use of York 
equipment. 
The York Safe and Lock Company has the facilities for making vault 
equipment for the largest banks in the world—or the smallest. Our 
Engineers are at your command without obligation. 
Write today for further information. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 


YORk, PENNSYLVANIA 
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REVOCABLE TRUSTS AND THE STATUTE OF WILLS 


PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED BY COURT RULINGS AS TO VALIDITY AND 
POWERS OF REVOCATION 


GUY NEWHALL 
Attorney-at-Law and Author of ‘‘Settlement of Estates”’’ 








(Epiror’s Note: The following is the first of a special course of lectures arranged 
for by the Corporate Fiduciaries Association of Boston and presented by Guy Newhall, 


who has given many years of study to matters of probate and fiduciary law. 


His work 


on “Settlement of Estates” is extensively used as a text book by attorneys and fiduciaries 
and in this series of lectures he discusses authoritatively some of the important questions 
which constantly confront trust officers and concerning which there is considerable lack 


of definite authority. 


In the first lecture Mr. Newhall draws conclusions from leading 


court cases as to validity and principles of law and practice in the creation of voluntary 
trust settlements carrying powers of revocation.) 


HE subject matter of this discussion 

is that form of voluntary trust settle- 

ment in which a power of revocation 
or some similar power of control is reserved 
to the settlor. It is commonly known as a 
revocable trust. The particular question be- 
fore us is how far the reservation of such 
a power affects the validity of the trust. At 
the outset I wish to eliminate any question 
of conveyances in fraud of creditors or 
spendthrift trusts. Also I eliminate the ques- 
tion whether or not such settlements are 
void as being in fraud of the statutory rights 
of the surviving husband or wife, since it 
is perfectly well established today that either 
spouse may make an inter vivos settlement 
for the express purpose of cutting out the 
other unless it is in violation of some ante- 
nuptial contract. 

The question of the validity of these trusts 
depends upon whether they are valid as 
completed acts or invalid as attempted 
testamentary dispositions. At the outset at- 
tention should be called to the fact that 
when the validity of voluntary trusts was 
first becoming established in the courts the 
absence of a power of revocation was con- 
sidered a suspicious circumstance as bearing 
on the question of fraud or undue influence 
in bringing about the settlement. See dis- 


cussion in Warsco vs. Oshkosh, etc. Co. (183 
Wis. 156). 


Growth of Trust Settlements “Inter Vivos” 
The problem before us arises out of one 
of the fundamental traits or characteristics 
of human nature. A man having goods to 
dispose of which he can’t take with him 
when he dies desires in many cases to make 


a disposition of 


them during his lifetime. . 
His motives 


may be of various sorts, in 
some cases to have the satisfaction of mak- 
ing his benefactions while living, in other 
cases an unwillingness to make a will be- 
cause of the troubles that arise in testamen- 
tary conflicts, and in others to avoid inherit- 
ance taxes. At the same time, a deep seated 
trait in human nature arises, which is that 
he hates to let go of his property with ab- 
solute finality while he is still alive to enjoy 
it and control it. 

Accordingly we find revocable trusts to be 
merely one form of a long list of attempts 
on the part of people to give away their 
property before they die and at the same 
time keep some sort of a string on it while 
they live. The multitude of savings bank 
gift cases which are so familiar to lawyers 
are illustrations of this. In most of them 
a more or less complete gift is made of the 
savings bank deposit, but the donor retains 
possession of the deposit book. Savings bank 
deposits by the donor in trust for the donee, 
the donor retaining the bank book, are an- 
other illustration. The modern form which 
the savings bank gift eases usually take is 
the joint account, the donor of the joint ac- 
count retaining possession of the bank book. 

Gifts causa mortis are also an illustration 
of the same principle; they are revocable at 
any time before the donor dies, and if he 
recovers or if he outlives the donee are re- 
voked by implication of law. The modern 
development of the living trust idea, fostered 
by the diligence of the trust companies, to- 
gether with the desire to avoid inheritance 
taxes and with the increasing seriousness of 
will contests, has led to a very rapid 















growth of trust settlements inter vivos. 
Most of these voluntary trust settlements 
carry a string of some sort, either a right 
of revocation or amendment or a right to 
demand repayment of the principal, and in 
some cases all three. Hence the importance 
of the question before us. 


Rulings in McEvoy Case 


I first became interested in this question 
some years ago in reading the case of 
McEvoy vs. Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
(201 Mass. 50). It seemed to me at the 
time that the decision did not harmonize 
with the law as it then stood, and that it 
would produce an uncertainty in the minds 
of attorneys. As illustrating this, in 
“Schouler on Wills,” Sixth edition, §379, 
page 452, the McEvoy case is cited as estab- 
lishing the rule in Massachusetts that where 
the right of revocation is such that the 
donor has a right to demand any part of 
the principal or income, it renders the in- 
strument testamentary. This is not the law 
in Massachusetts and never was, but it is 
the conclusion the learned author drew from 
the decision. 

The difficulty with the McEvoy case was 
that the court apparently did not have the 
earlier cases before it. Several important 
cases on revocable trusts had been previous- 
ly decided by our court, but they were not 
cited; and. so far as the decision and opinion 
are concerned it might well have been the 
first case on the point to come up in Massa- 
chusetts. In the arguments the earlier cases 
were not called to the attention of the court 
and the decision was made on the authority 
of some of the savings bank and kindred 
cases. 

In the McEvoy case X assigned three bank 
books to A “in trust.’ The trusts were in 
substance as follows: 

(a) To pay the donor “such moneys as I 
may demand of him at any time during my 
life until I have used the amount conveyed 
to him by me by this deed.” 

(b) Remainders over after the settlor’s 
death. 

(ec) A right to “revoke this deed at any 
time during my life.” 

The instrument was under seal and had 
three witnesses. X told the trustee she in- 
tended it in place of a will. The court held 
that the trust was void because it was testa- 
mentary. The issue was whether the as- 
signment to the trustee was a transfer of 
her property which divested her of her own- 
ership and control during her lifetime or 
whether it was in intention and legal effect 
an attempted testamentary disposition of 
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such of her money as should remain at her 
decease. 

The court emphasized that during her life 
she had complete power over the fund and 
all the instrument did was to give the trus- 
tee the right to collect the money for her. 
The balance of the trust referred to the dis- 
position of the property after death, so that 
the only material effect of the instrument 
was testamentary. The court distinguished 
the case from Kelley vs. Snow (185 Mass. 
288), where the settlor reserved only the 
right to use the income. 

The court relied for its authority chiefly 
on some of the earlier “incompleted gift’ 
cases. The case of Davis vs. Ney (125 Mass. 
590), almost on all fours with the principal 
case and decided the other way, was not 
noticed, and Stone vs. Hackett (12 Gray 
227), perhaps the leading case in the whole 
country, was not discussed. 

While later decisions have greatly nar- 
rowed the scope of the McEvoy ease, it still 
remains on the books as a troublesome ease, 
likely to bob up any time. To get it in its 
proper setting it seems wise at this point 
to examine the other Massachusetts deci- 
sions on the question. They are as follows: 


Leading Massachusetts Decisions Affecting 
Revocable Trusts 

Stone vs. Hackett (12 Gray 227). X de- 
livered to A certain shares of stock endorsed 
in blank, together with a memorandum which 
was signed by A and returned to X, ac- 
knowledging that he held them in trust to 
pay the income to X, with remainders over 
after X’s death. X reserved power either 
to revoke the trust or change the uses after 
his death. The court held the trust valid, 
stating that the power of revocation did not 
prevent it from being a valid trust as the 
title passed to the trustee notwithstanding 
the right to revoke. The court saw no force 
in the suggestion that the trust looked to 
a disposition of property after death. There 
was no principle of law making such a trans- 
fer inter vivos invalid. The court then went 
on to intimate that if there had been facts 
showing that the transaction was intended 
to be testamentary and for the purpose of 
evading the statute of wills, there might be 
some ground for impeaching the validity of 
the trust, but there was no such evidence in 
the case. 

Davis vs. Ney (125 Mass. 590). X deliv- 
ered to A several bank books duly assigned, 
A orally agreeing to draw whatever sums 
X should want during her lifetime and on 
X’s death to turn over the balance to her 
son. Objection was raised that this was an 
incomplete gift and an attempt to evade the 
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statute of wills. The court held on the 
authority of Stone vs. Hackett that the gift 
and trust were valid. The provision that 
she might have what of the principal she 
needed or called for, even though she might 
draw it all, did not affect the validity of 
the transaction. The court added that it 
did not appear that it was X’s intent to 
make a testamentary disposition. 


Bromley vs. Mitchell (155 Mass. 509). Two 
days before her death X transferred all her 
property to A on an oral trust to pay X’s 
funeral expenses and other debts, with re- 
mainders over after her death. The court 
held the transaction valid, saying that while 
it had “a very testamentary look” it was a 
conveyance operating “at once and irreyoe- 
ably,’ and there was nothing in the parol 
trusts not reconcilable with the same inter- 
pretation. 


Kendrick vs. Ray (173 Mass. 305). A life 
insurance policy was made payable to “A, 
trustee.” The insured left a letter directed 
to A to the effect that the insurance was 
for B. He also told B about it. It was 
held that it made a valid trust, which was 
not inoperative as an intended testamentary 
disposition. The donor presumably might 








have revoked it during his life, but this was 
consistent with a valid trust. 

Kelley vs. Snow (185 Mass. 288). X as- 
signed certain bank books and personal be- 
longings to A in trust. Under the trust 
X was to retain possession of the books and 
collect the income and also have the use of 
the personal property, with gifts over after 
her death. There was no power of revoca- 
tion or power to use the principal, but there 
was reserved a power to change the disposi- 
tions after death. The purpose of the trust 
was to cut out X’s husband. The court held 
the trust valid; that the instrument was not 
testamentary in its nature, but was a pres- 
ent conveyance taking effect in the donor’s 
lifetime. 

Seaman vs. Harmon (192 Mass. 5). X 
caused land to be conveyed to A in trust to 
pay X the income for life and to allow him 
to use the same; also at X’s request to sell 
and convey it or any part thereof free from 
the trust and pay the proceeds to him; also 
to convey to such person whom he might 
appoint by his last will or, by default, to 
his heirs at law. The purpose was to cut 
out his wife. Held that the trust was valid 
and was not rendered invalid by the power 
of revocation. 
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Russell vs. Webster (213 Mass. 491). X 
transferred a stock certificate to A. A ob- 
tained a new certificate in his own name and 
put it in his box, with a memorandum to 
the effect that it was the property of X and 
placed in A’s hands for safekeeping, to be 
delivered to X at any time on request, all 
dividends to be paid to X and on X’s death 
the certificate to be transferred to Y. The 
court held that no valid trust was created; 
that A held the stock for X as his bailee 
or agent. No title or interest was to pass 
to Y until after X’s death, so the transfer 
was intended to make a testamentary dispo- 
sition of property, which could only be done 
by will. 

Jones vs. Old Col. Trust Co. (251 Mass. 
309). X transferred securities to A in trust 
to pay the income to X for life, with re- 
mainders over after X’s death. X reserved 
power to alter or amend the trust instru- 
ment and to require the trustee to pay over 
to the settlor “at one time or from time to 
time such portion or all of the principal of 
the trust fund as may be requested” by her 
in writing. The court held that the trust 
was valid, and that the right to change the 
terms of the trust or to withdraw the _ prin- 
cipal did not make it invalid. The court 
distinguished the McEvoy case on the ground 
that in that case the nominal trustee had 
none of the ordinary powers of a _ trustee 
and was in effect only an agent of the donor. 
The court also said that the gifts after X’s 
death, while having in some aspects a testa- 
mentary appearance, became operative im- 
mediately upon the execution of the trust, 
subject to the contingencies created by the 
trust instrument itself. 

Roche vs. Brickley (254 Mass. 584). X 
transferred substantially all her property to 
A in trust to pay the income to X, with 
remainders over after her death. There was 
a reserved power to change the dispositions 
after death, but no power to revoke or with- 
draw the principal. The court held that the 





trust was valid and did not violate the stat- 
ute of wills. The court distinguished the 
McEvoy case and Russell vs. Webster on 
the ground that here A was a real trustee. 


Real Principle and Distinctions Involved 

The foregoing comprise the leading Massa- 
chusetts cases bearing directly on this point. 
It seems to me that Davis vs. Ney and the 
Jones case are inconsistent with the McEvoy 
case. If the latter is right the other two 
are wrong, and vice versa. To be sure, the 
court has since put the McEvoy case on the 
shelf as a case where there was not a real 
trust created, but only an agency or a bail- 
ment. Further, there is no doubt in my 
mind that in the Jones case the court defi- 
nitely intended to remove the doubt cast 
on trust settlements by previous decisions 
and lay down a broad general rule that such 
trusts are valid notwithstanding the evxist- 
ence of a power of revocation or of invading 
the principal. 

Now what is the real principle involved 
in this class of cases? No doubt certain 
transactions are valid while others designed 
to reach substantially the same results are 
invalid as being testamentary in character 
and not executed with the formalities pre- 
scribed by the Statute of Wills. What is the 
distinction? It seems to me that the diffi- 
culty in Massachusetts and in some other 
states is that the court has not considered 
carefully what it meant by a transaction be- 
ing testamentary. 

In the first case on the point in Massachu- 
setts, Stone vs. Hackett (12 Gray 227), the 
court referred to an atempt to evade the 
Statute of Wills, and in the Jones case the 
court refers to attempts to circumvent the 
Statute of Wills. The trouble with such 
language, in my opinion, is that it gives the 
impression that there is something wrong 
and against public policy in a man making 
a testamentary disposition other than by will 
and that if he does it he is evading or cir- 
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cumyventing the statute. The objection to 
that attitude is that it makes the court tend 
to be too alert in picking a flaw in a trans- 
action which might otherwise be unobjection- 
able. A good illustration is found in two 
recent joint account cases, Battles vs. Mill- 
bury Bank (250 Mass. 180), and Mckenna 
vs. Mckenna (260 Mass. 481). In both these 
cases the discussion turned on the testamen- 
tary character of the transaction, although 
in two other similar cases, Chippendale vs. 
No. Adams Bank (222 Mass. 499), and Perry 
vs. Leveroni (252 Mass. 390), the court had 
adopted an entirely different theory, and 
held that the question of the testamentary 
character of the transaction was not ma- 
terial. 


Trust Settlement as Distinguished from 
Testamentary Act 

In many cases it seems to me that the 
court in its opinion confuses the popular 
with the technical meaning of the phrase 
“testamentary.” When a man makes a trust 
settlement, reserving the income to himself 
for life, with remainders over after his 
death, he undoubtedly has in a popular sense 
done a testamentary act. He has disposed 
of his property after his death, and he in- 
tends the trust to take the place of a will. 
He has at least avoided, if not evaded, the 
Statute of Wills. Yet the transaction is 
absolutely legal and valid, and in the tech- 
nical sense not testamentary. See Eaton vs. 
Eaton (233 Mass. 351, 372). In Perry vs. 
Cross (132 Mass. 454), the court said that 
the effect, so far as the disposition of the 
property was concerned, was the same 
whether it was by deed or will, either course 
being open to the owner of property. It is 
interesting to note that in this case the 
settlor had to “evade” or “circumvent” the 
Statute of Wills, as she had a power under 
a will to dispose of property, which power 
she could not exercise by will. 


Testamentary Definition in Nichols vs. Emery 


I have laid more stress on the word “‘testa- 
mentary” than might at first seem war- 
ranted, but a reading of a large number of 
cases on revocable trusts convinces me that 
the ultimate conclusion of the courts is going 
to rest on the proper meaning to be given to 
the phrase “testamentary.” The best con- 
sidered opinion on the point which I have 
been able to find is in the case of Nichols vs. 
Emery (109 Cal. 323, 329), a case which has 
been very widely cited along with the Massa- 
chusetts case of Stone vs. Hackett, supra. 
I am going to quote at some length from it. 

The facts of the case were as follows: X 
conveyed real estate to A in trust to sell 
the same and divide the proceeds among the 
children of X, with a power of revocation. 
Matters remained in statu quo during X’s 
life, i.e., the trust was not revoked and the 
property was not sold, but was occupied by 
X until his death. The court, in upholding 
the validity of the trust, stated as follows: 
“The essential characteristic of an instru- 
ment testamentary in its nature is that it 
operates only upon and by reason of the 
death of the maker. Up to that time it is 
ambulatory. By its execution the maker 
has parted with no rights and divested him- 
self of no modicum of his estate; and per 
contra no rights have accrued to and no es- 
tate has vested in any other person. The 
death of the maker established for the first 
time the character of the instrument. Upon 
the other hand, to the creation of a valid 
express trust it is essential that some estate 
or interest should be conveyed to the trus- 
tee, and when the instrument creating the 
trust is other than a will that estate or in- 
terest must pass immediately. But it is im- 
portant to note the distinction between the 
interest transferred and the enjoyment of 
the cestui. The enjoyment of the cestui may 
be made to commence in the future and to 
depend for its commencement upon the ter- 
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mination of an existing life or lives of an 
intermediate estate.” 

In Haulman vs. Haulman (164 Towa 471), 
the court said in substance that in deciding 
whether the instrument is a deed or will 
the question is—Did the maker intend to 
convey an estate or interest which should 
vest immediately upon the execution of the 
instrument, or did he intend that all interest 
and estate affected by the instrument should 
pass only on his death? If the instrument 
passes a present estate, with right to posses- 
sion immediately, it is effective, although en- 
joyment by the beneficiaries is postponed to 
a future date. 

Similar discussions may be found in sev- 
eral of the leading cases. See Siter vs. Hall 
(294 S. W. 767) (Ky. 1927); Re Dolan (279 
Pa. 582): Wileor vs. Hubbell (197 Mich. 21). 
In other words, the distinction seems to be 
about as follows: If you have a present im- 
mediate transfer divesting the donor of his 
title. you have a valid trust or gift even 
though the beneficial interests under the 
trust may be postponed until after the grant- 
or’s death, and even though the grantor re- 
serves the right to revoke or amend the 
trust. On the other hand, if you have what 
appears on careful analysis to be merely a 
gift to take effect on the donor's death of 
what he has left at his death, no immediate 
title passing, then the transaction is essen- 
tially testamentary and void because the 
document is not executed in the manner re- 
quired by the Statute of Wills. It is simply 
a question, does the grantor divest himself 
of his title at once or does he make a gift 
to take effect on his death? It is very 
closely analagous to the distinction between 
a condition subsequent and a condition prece- 
dent. In one case you give with a _ right 
to take back, and in the other you only give 
what you don't dispose of before you die. 


Decisions Holding Transactions Void as 
Testamentary 


The rule as thus stated seems reasonably 








simple. It is its application to varying situ- 
ations of fact that presents the difficulty. 
Let us first examine a few of the cases out- 
side of Massachusetts where the transactions 
have been held to be void as testamentary. 

Brown vs. Crafts (98S Me. 40). X made 
a bill of sale transferring to his daughter A 
a block of stocks, bonds, and mortgages, and 
delivered them to her, but without actually 
endorsing or assigning the securities them- 
selves. A immediately redelivered 
sion to X, with a power of attorney under 
which he was to have complete control of 
the same during his lifetime, with the in- 
come, and might sell or pledge the same to 
pay debts, ete. The court held that while 
the gift would have been good without en- 
dorsements of the individual securities if it 
had been intended to take effect as a com- 
pleted gift, the delivery was not in fact com- 
plete, and “the attempted transfer, having 
the semblance of a gift but the substance of 
a will, was nugatory.” 

Taleott vs. The American Board (205 Til. 
App. 339). X assigned certain notes to A 
for the use of X during her life, and on her 
death “when the money becomes due and 
is paid, to dispose of it among specified 
donees,” Held to be an invalid testa- 
mentary disposition, not an irrevocable trust. 
The correctness of this decision seems to be 
open to argument. See Pyle vs. East (178 
Iowa 165). 

Niccolls vs. Niccolls (168 Cal. 444). X and 
his wife, Y, executed a trust deed to A, to 
take effect only on the death of X, covering 
all property which X and Y might own at 
the death of X, reserving a power of revoca- 
tion during X’s life. Held, this conveyed 
no present interest and was clearly testa- 
mentary. The court followed the reasoning 
in Nichols vs. Emery, supra. 

Bullen vs. Wisconsin (240 U. S. 625). X 
transferred a block of securities to the North- 
ern Trust Company of Chicago as trustee, 
in trust in substance to pay the income to 


posses- 


ete. 
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his widow and children and the principal 
to the children. He reserved the right to 
control the disposition of the trust property, 
to revoke the trust, to enter and take pos- 
session of the trust fund at any time, or 
require a reconveyance of the whole or any 
part, and dispose of the same as he saw fit. 
During his life the principal and income 
were to be used for such beneficiaries and 
in such manner as he should direct, and in 
default of appointment on his part then dur- 
ing his life, and at all events on his death, 
to his wife and children as above provided. 
X in fact had the whole income during his 
life. The question being whether Wiscon- 
sin could tax it as a transfer intended to 
take effect after death, the court said that 
Wisconsin was justified in treating X’s power 
of disposition as a fee for the purpose of 
the taxing statute. 

Interesting Aspects of the Warsco Decision 

Warsco vs. Oshkosh, ete. Co. (183 Wisecon- 
sin 156). The trust in this case was cre- 
ated because X was opposed to wills, there 
being so mueh litigation over them. He 
turned over certificates of deposit to A in 
trust to pay the income to X; also to pay 
B whatever X should direct out of the prin- 
cipal or income, and on X’s death to pay his 
funeral expenses, ete., and the balance to 
B. X could at any time during his life de- 
mand any part of the principal to be paid 
to him and could change the trustee. The 
court held the gift void as testamentary, bas- 
ing it on the McEvoy case and Russell vs. 
Webster, supra, two Massachusetts cases. 

The court in the Warseo case distinguished 
between the right to revoke, which termi- 
nates the trust, and the right to have the 
principal paid to the settlor, which is an exe- 
cution of the trust according to its terms. If 
the donor has full control and dominion 
over the property so that in strict accord- 
ance with the terms of the trust he can use 
it as and when he pleases, the trustee be- 
comes a mere agent to hold title to the 
property, invest it, ete., as the donor directs. 
In the particular case the court thought 
that the only thing the settlor parted with 
Was the remainder at his death of what was 
not used up. Such an instrument was tes- 
tamentary. 

The foregoing distinction, so far as I know, 
has not been made by any other court. It 
certainly raises some interesting questions, 
and the opinion is carefully written and 
well reasoned. The decision seems to be a 
logical echo of the McEvoy case, which it 
follows. At the same time, I do not think 
it represents the general law today any more 
than the McEyoy case does. 
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Important Decisions Upholding Revocable 
Trusts 

Revocable trusts of various sorts have 
been upheld in numerous decisions, and the 
general tendency seems to be to sustain them. 
I will enumerate a few of the more impor- 
tant ones. 

Re Dolan (279 Pa. 582). <A trust to pay 
the income to the settlor’s three sons, and 
remainders over on their deaths, with full 
power of revocation or amendment reserved 
to the settlor during her life. The trust was 
sustained and held not to be taxable as an 
interest intended to take effect at or after 
death. This is a leading and important ease. 

Windolph vs. Girard Trust Company (245 
Pa. 349). Transfer by X to A in trust to 
pay the income to X for life, with remain- 
ders over. Full power of revocation or 
amendment was reserved. 

Lines vs. Lines (142 Pa. 149). Transfer 
of securities by X to A in trust to pay the 
income to X for life, with remainders over 
after X’s death, and reserving a power of 
revocation. A in this case could divide the 
securities at any time in his discretion. 

Dickerson’s Appeal (115 Pa. 198). X exe- 
cuted various declarations of trust for his 
different children as to different parts of his 
estate, keeping the securities and the declara- 
tions, ete. properly labeled, and reserving a 
power of revocation. 

Wilcox vs. Hubbell (197 Mich. 21). Trans- 
fer by X to A to pay the income to X for 
life, with remainders over on his death, with 
a power in X and A jointly within two years 
to change the disposition of the principal. 
(Good discussion of authorities.) 

Kelley vs. Parker (181 Ill. 49). Deed of 
land to X and A as trustees, in trust to 
allow X to use and have the income as if 
owner, with remainders over after his death, 
deed not to be recorded until after X’s death, 
and power reserved in X to sell or mortgage 
or revoke the trust. 

Robb vs. Washington and Jefferson Col- 
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lege (185 N. Y. 485). Voluntary declaration 
of trust by the settlor, income to go partly 
to the college and partly to himself, with 
remainders over after his death, no right 
of revocation but a right to modify the post 
mortem dispositions. 

Brown vs. Spohr (84 N. Y. S. 995). A 
voluntary settlement in trust, with full pow- 
er of revocation and alteration. 

Lauterbach vs. N. Y. Investment Co. (62 
Mise. 561). X made his life insurance pay- 
able to A, trustee, then wrote a letter tell- 
ing A what he wanted done with the pro- 
ceeds, left it at A’s office, and committed 
suicide. The court in its decision assumed 
that it was revocable. 

Sims vs. Brown (252 Missouri 258). Deed 
of land to trustee, reserving to the donor the 
right to sell any part; also apparently re- 
serving a right to occupy during his lifetime. 
Transaction not very clear. 

Witherington vs. Herring (140 N. C. 495). 
A letter by X to Y directing him to hold 
certain money then in his hands for the 
support of X’s illegitimate child until fur- 
ther direction. A power of revocation was 
assumed to exist in this case. 

Allen vs. Hendrick (104 Oregon 202). X 
delivered to his son A two certificates of 
deposit for A to keep for X if he ever needed 
them, and if not, to be A’s when X was 
done with them. The court said that read 
in the light of explanatory circumstances 
this created a trust and was not merely a 
testamentary act. This case 
pretty far. 

Nat'l Newark Banking Co. vs. Rosahl (128 
A. 586 (N. J. 1925). X assigned property to 
A in trust to pay the income to X for life, 
with remainders over, reserving a right of 
revocation, in which case A should dispose 
of it as X directed. 

Richardson vs. Stevenson (213 N. W. 673) 
(Wisconsin 1927). X conveyed to herself 
and two others as trustees, in trust for her 
own life, with remainders over on her death. 
reserving a right to amend or revoke, pro- 
vided her co-trustees joined with her. 

In England the law was early settled along 
the same lines as in this country. See 
Tompson vs. Browne (8 My. & K. 82), cited 
in Jarman on Wills (6th Ed., p. 22 


seems to go 


Principles Established by Judicial Rulings 


What then is the conclusion to be drawn 
from the foregoing cases? Considering par- 
ticularly the Massachusetts law, the follow- 
ing principles seem to be clearly established 

First: If the particular transaction is a 
formal trust settlement, creating an express 
trust, with the usual powers conferred upon 
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the trustee, and actually putting the property 
into the hands and control of the trustee, it 
will not be rendered invalid because it con- 
tains either a power to amend or revoke the 
trust or a power to have all the income or 
principal paid to the settlor during his 
lifetime, or both together. This is the rule 
of Jones vs. Old Colony Trust Co. beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 

Second: If the particular instrument does 
not create a formal trust, although passing 
the legal title, but on the contrary leaves 
the practical control of the so-called trust 
fund in the settlor, with a right to use any 
or all of the principal that he desires, cou- 
pled with a right to revoke or amend, then 
the so-called trustee is after all only an 
agent or bailee, acting under the directions 
of the settlor, and the conveyance or assign- 
ment really passes nothing until after the 
death of the settlor. Its only practical effect 
is testamentary, i.e., a disposition of what 
the settlor has left on his death, and this 
is void under the Statute of Wills. This is 
the principle of the McEvoy case and Rus- 
sell vs. Webster. 

Third: Between these two extremes is a 
no man’s land of uncertainty. What for lack 
of a better term, borrowing a musical phrase, 
I call the “variations,” 
into one or the other classification. The 
nearer the facts bring the case into the 
first category, or the fewer the “strings” kept 
by the settlor in his hands, the safer the 
transaction, and vice versa. 

From a practicing lawyer’s point of view 
one thing is certain. The party upholding 
the validity of the trust should always try 
to secure from the trial court a finding of 
fact that the transaction was a completed 
transfer and was not intended to be testa- 
mentary. With such a finding at his back 
he is pretty likely to be safe in the upper 
court. 


may throw the case 


Reo fe fe 

NATIONAL INCOME OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The national income of Great Britain for 
1927 has been estimated by A. W. Flux, the 
recently elected president of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society, at £38,650 millions. This e-m- 
pares with an estimate made by Sir Josiah 
Stamp and Professor Arthur L. Bowley of 
£4,218 millions for 1924, and with an esti- 
mate for 1924 made by Mr. Flux of approxi- 
mately £3,975 millions, according to advices 
transmitted to Bankers Trust Company of 
New Yerk by its British Information Serv- 
ice. As prices in 1924 were 15 per cent 
higher than they were in 1927, it will be 
seen that the national income in the latter 
year was substantially the same as in 1924. 
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A new trust advertising campaign, 
in many ways the finest published 
by Purse, now ready for examina- 
tion by trust officials who are able 
and willing to buy the best. Pre- 
pared first for a trust company famed 
for the high character of its adver- 
tising. Unusual in theme, beautiful, 
it tells the old story in a new, inter- 
esting, convincing way. Mailing 
folders, return cards, master booklet 
“The Ordered Life,” a campaign 
complete in every detail. Write to 
nearest office for a mail demon- 
stration, full information, today. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


headquarters for trust department advertising 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BRANCHES AT 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK AND STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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about A-B-A Cheques for ready cash wherever you go. Yet you 


run no risk of loss. For, if uncounter- 


1. They are the Travel Cheques of the signed A-B-A Cheques are lost or stolen 
American Bankers Association. & 4 4 





your money will be refunded. That’s 
2. They are bankers cheques, drawn by why experienced travelers carry them at 
a bank on a bank. home and abroad. 
3. They are certified, and hence legally Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 


acceptable in payment of U. S. Cus- 
toms duties. 


"gccorded” preferential treatment in AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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POPULAR APPEAL AND RAPID ADVANCE OF THE LIFE 
INSURANCE TRUST MOVEMENT 


NEW FORCE IN CONSERVING AND ENHANCING ESTATE, PROPERTY AND 
ECONOMIC VALUES 


JOSEPH W. WHITE 
Trust Officer, Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo. 





(Eprror’s Note: In reviewing the growth of life insurance trust business the fact 
of outstanding importance is that trust companies and banks as fiduciaries and life 
insurance interests are arriving at mutual understandings as a basis of healthy and 
vigorous cooperation. In the solicitation and creation of life insurance trust agreements 
there comes a clearer understanding as to the respective forms of settlement and pro- 
tection provided by life insurance companies and by trust protection. The result is that 
an increasing army of alert life insurance underwriters is allied with trust companies 
and banks in promoting proper protection and expanding the scope of msurance.) 


HE popular appeal of the insurance 

trust has been phenomenal and the 

facilities of trust companies have been 
strained to meet the ever increasing num- 
ber of trusts of this character which daily 
find their way to corporate fiduciaries. It 
is estimated that the end of the present year 
will see in excess of one Dillion dollars of 
life insurance placed in trust with the trust 
companies of this country. Some of the 
reasons for the popularity of the insurance 
trust may be summarized, as follows: 


Reasons for Popularity of Insurance Trusts 

The inexperienced widow and young chil- 
dren are relieved of the burden of invest- 
ing funds, because this burden is placed 
where it belongs, on the shoulders of strong 
and experienced financial institutions. 

The beneficiary makes a connection with 
an outstanding institution in her community 
and is free to consult with its officials not 
only on financial matters, but may and does 
bring to those officials the problems which 
arise in her family. 

The insurance trust provides ready cash 
to liquidate debts, taxes and expenses of ad- 
ministration by authorizing the trustee to 
purchase securities from the estate of the 
deceased with the proceeds of the insurance. 

This procedure often prevents the sacrifice 
of valuable securities and preserves them 
for the beneficiaries of the trust. 

Funds may be provided in a systematic 
manner for the education of children, vaca- 
tion trips and wedding gifts. 

Many trusts contained clauses authorizing 
the trustee to advance funds to establish 


sons in business under the guidance of 
trained and experienced trust officials. 

Directions may be given to pay off a mort: 
gage on the home out of the proceeds of the 
insurance. 

An insurance trust offers an ever comfort- 
ing assurance to the family of the deceased 
that funds will be available from the prin- 
cipal of the trust for their relief in sick- 
ness or other misfortunes, in addition to the 
regular payments of income. 

By means of the insurance trust the par- 
ent is given the opportunity of preventing a 
wayward beneficiary from assigning his in- 
terest in the trust and may also protect 
him by prohibiting a levy by creditors. 

The payment of the expenses of last ill- 
ness and funeral of the beneficiaries are 
often taken care of in the insurance trust. 

The creator of the trust may direct the 
trustee to expend the shares of minor chil- 
dren for their support, maintenance and edu- 
cation, thereby saving the expense and in- 
convenience arising from the appointment 
of a curator. 


Tax Saving Advantage of Insurance Trust 

If an insured should leave the insurance 
to his widow in a lump sum, the insurance 
in excess of $40,000, of course, would be 
subject to the Federal Estate Tax against 
the estate of the insured. If the widow con- 
Served the proceeds of the insurance, then, 
on her death, any balance remaining would 
be added to her general estate and would 
be subject to the State Inheritance Tax in 
the state of her residence, and also to the 
Federal Estate Tax if she survived for more 
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than five years. Even if her death occurred 
within five years it might be subject to the 
Federal Estate Tax because of the impossi- 
bility of identifying the particular securities 
purchased with the proceeds of the life in- 
surance. If a life insurance trust were cre- 
ated and a life estate given the widow, with 
the remainder to the children or other desig- 
nated beneficiaries, then the proceeds of the 
insurance will be free from State Inherit- 
ance Tax both on the deaths of the insured 
and his wife, in those states which do not 
tax life insurance payable to a named bene- 
ficiary, and subject to only one Federal Es- 
tate Tax on the death of the husband, to 
the extent that the insurance exceeds $40,000. 
If a husband and wife are approximately 
the same age, and the husband lives out his 
expectancy, the probability of his wife sur- 
viving him for many years is remote; so 
that the saving which would be effected by 
an insurance trust in cases of this kind 
makes a powerful argument in favor of the 
trust. A very wealthy lawyer in St. Louis, 
carrying approximately a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars of insurance, created an insur- 
ance trust because of this advantage alone. 


Advantages Over Testamentary Disposition 

A familiar provision in wills is the clause 
which limits or even terminates the interest 
of the widow in her husband’s estate in the 
event she remarries. In many states a 
widow may defeat this provision by renounc- 
ing the will and electing to take her widow’s 
share outright. Under an insurance trust, 
however, the insured may limit or terminate 
his Widow's interest in the trust, in the 
event of remarriage, and she cannot dis- 
turb the arrangement. 

A man without children may be interested 
in providing a life estate for his wife, with 
safeguards for her protection by authorizing 
advancements from the principal for her 
needs and comfort, and after her death di- 
recting the distribution of the balance of 
the principal to his heirs. This may be ac 
complished by a life insurance trust. On 
the other hand, if the insurance were left 
to the widow in a lump sum, she would 
probably leave any balance to her heirs, 
rather than her husband's. 

If the principal, as well as income, must 
be used for the maintenance of the benefi- 
ciaries, the corporate trustee has the facili- 
ties for keeping the principal invested until 
actually required, thereby prolonging the life 
of the trust. 

The insurance trust may be used to pro- 
vide endowments or other benefits for chari- 
table, educational or like institutions. 





When it is desired to care for parents, 
afflicted members of the family or old ser- 
vants, with a direction that on their deaths 
the principal shall pass into the general 
trust for the wife and children, many people 
use the insurance trust. 

Most trusts are created when the children 
are young and to protect a daughter should 
she make an unhappy marriage, the father 
can provide that her share shall be held for 
her benefit during her life. 


Benefits Derived from Funded and 


Business Insurance Trusts 

A funded insurance trust saves for the 
estate of the creator of the trust, executor’s 
commissions and other administration ex- 
penses on the securities deposited in the 
trust. 

Such a trust relieves the insured of the 
inconvenience of paying the premiums andl 
places the responsibility on the trust com- 
pany. 

By depositing securities with a trustee it 
is possible to apply the income to the pur- 
chase of additional insurance thereby great- 
ly increasing the insurance estate. 

A business insurance trust assures the 
family of a deceased member of a firm that 
full value will be received for his interest 
in the business. 

The surviving members of the firm or cor- 
poration retain the control and are not ham- 
pered by having a widow or perhaps minors 
interested in the business. 

The surviving members may retire the 
stock of the deceased member or sell the in- 
terest to a new associate whom they desire 
to bring into the business. 

An arrangement of this kind will have 
a salutary effect in maintaining the credit 
of the company. 

It frequently happens that partnerships 
are conducted with only verbal agreements 
or most ineffective and incomplete written 
agreements. When the members become in- 
terested in a business trust they are brought 
to a realization of the necessity of executing 
a complete, clear and binding partnership 
agreement. 

Lastly the execution of a carefully planned 
will, life insurance trust and business in- 
surance trust rounds out as complete and 
as nearly perfect arrangement for the dis- 
tribution of an entire estate that human 
ingenuity has been able to discover. It is 
only proper that a plan for the disposition 
of an estate should include all of the hold- 
ings of the owner. If a man owns an inter- 
est in a business worth $100,000, life insur- 
ance amounting to $100,000, and an inde- 
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SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short» term obligations 

have beens purchased by more 

than > six thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits : 


$52,156,000 








pendent estate of $100,000, he visualizes an 
estate of $300,000, for his family, in the 
event of death. If he fails to properly safe- 
guard any of the three there is grave dan- 
ger that the portion or portions neglected 
may be lost and his entire plan for the pro- 
tection of his family consequently upset. 

With these and the 
tages of the insurance 
inconceivable that anyone carrying insur- 
ance would use any other instrumentality 
for disposing of the proceeds. But just as 
it is necessary for insurance companies to 
have representatives bring to the public the 
necessity for carrying adequate insurance, 
so trust companies in the larger communi- 
ties have found it advisable to have repre- 
sentatives call on their customers as a part 
of a campaign of education to bring to the 
people directly the advantages and necessity 
of this form of trust service. 


advan- 
it is almost 


many other 


trust 


Qualifications of Trust Representative 

The ideal trust representative should be 
a man of outstanding qualities, intelligent, 
keen and of pleasing personality. He must 
be able to meet successful business men, 
and to convince them of the necessity of 
making proper disposition of estates, insur- 


ance and business interests. They should 
have a working knowledge of life insurance; 
however it is the underwriter’s province to 
advise the client on planning his insurance 
estate and the character of insurance to be 
purchased. The trust representative should 
be thoroughly familiar with all of the rami- 
fications of the trust department, and have 
general information on the activities of the 
other Uepartments of his institution to an- 
swer intelligently questions propounded by 
his clients. His duties are to present to 
prospects a workable and appealing plan 
for the distribution of an entire estate after 
death, so that the widow and children of his 
client may be fully protected. He must 
realize the extreme seriousness of his work. 

A client usually places himself in the 
hands of his adviser and relies on his great- 
er experience to suggest a plan that will 
fully safeguard his family. Let the trust 
man bear always in mind that the future 
welfare of those dependent on his client 
will depend on the wisdom of his suggestions. 
He should always remember that it is far 
better that trusts be made too elastic rather 
than too ironclad; for example, it is wise 
for a trust instrument to guarantee a widow 
a fixed income, say, of $5,000 a year, with 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 
Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 





a provision that if the income does not ag- 
gregate that amount in any one year, the 
widow may withdraw any deficit from the 
principal of the trust. The widow need not 
withdraw this deficit unless actually needed, 
but nevertheless she is guaranteed protec- 
tion to this amount. Where an agreement 
merely gives the widow the income from the 
trust, it might easily happen that while the 
insurance carried at the time the agreement 
was executed, was sufficient to provide for 
the family; in later years this might be 
entirely insufficient. 

The insured may find it necessary to bor- 
row heavily on his insurance, or children 
may be born after the agreement is signed, 
and the insured neglect to take out addi- 
tional insurance. In cases of this kind the 
income produced from the trust might be 
inadequate to properly provide for the fam- 
ily. Of, course, most instruments contain a 
provision for advances, out of the principal, 
in case of sickness or misfortune. This clause 
would not be sufficiently broad to cover the 
ease in point. Each agreement coming into 
a trust company therefore should be care- 
fully scrutinized by the officer in charge, for 
unless this is done, in the future there may 
be a reaction against this most efficient 
method of disposing of an insurance estate. 
When the trust representative has formu- 
lated a plan for the proper distribution of 
the estate, the actual preparation of the 
papers necessary to give effect to the plan 
should be referred to the attorney of the 
client. 

Separate Insurance Trust Division 

The Mercantile Trust Company has re- 
cently established a separate division, de- 
voted exclusively to life insurance trusts 
Within the insurance trust department a 
further subdivision has been made of those 
employees who are calling on the public. 
Regular meetings are held weekly and talks 
on salesmanship delivered by the trust offi- 


cer in charge. The trust representatives ex- 
change ideas and discuss their daily prob- 
lems. The officers of the entire institution 
are called upon to assist these men. The 
officers of the various departments have 
shown a wonderful spirit of cooperation; 
not only are they always willing to assist 
the trust department, but every officer of 
the company, forty-one in number, carries 
life insurance and has a life insurance trust. 


Question of Change of Beneficiary 

A matter of grave concern to every trust 
official is the charge of beneficiary on the 
insurance policies deposited in the trust. 
Owing to one delay or another it frequently 
happens that weeks, or even months, elapse 
between the time the agreement is signed 
and the beneficiary is changed on the policies 
to the trust company, as trustee. This is a 
most unsatisfactory situation. If it is per- 
mitted to continue it will be only a ques- 
tion of time before many trust companies 
will experience the situation of having a 
trust on their books but will be unable to 
collect the insurance because death occurred 
before the beneficiary had been changed to 
the trust company, as trustee. 

A committee of the counsel’s section of 
the American Life Convention has been work- 
ing on a uniform change of beneficiary form 
for all the insurance companies. If this 
were adopted and these forms supplied trust 
companies, then when an insurance trust 
agreement was executed the forms for change 
of beneficiary could also be signed by the 
insured, so that they could be forwarded at 
once to the respective companies. This form 
was up for discussion at the American Life 
Convention in St. Louis, recently, but no 
definite action was taken. A new committee 
was appointed to give further thought and 
consideration to the form. Until some such 
plan is adopted, the only solution seems to 
be to have the insured address a letter to 
each company in which he carries insurance, 
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MONTREAL 
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act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
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stating that the trust had been created, and 
requesting the company to accept the letter 
as a change of beneficiary on the policy to 
the trust company, as trustee, until the 
proper forms can be obtained, signed by the 
insured and lodged with the insurance com- 
pany. 


Provisions to Embody in Agreements 

Just a word about the agreements them- 
selves. Many agreements provide that the 
widow shall receive certain payments until 
her death or remarriage, and that the pay- 
ments then shall cease. What would be the 
liability of the trustee if a widow should 
remarry, and not disclose the fact to the 
trustee? For this reason attorneys are re- 
quested to insert this clause in agreements. 

The trustee shall not be liable for any 
payments made unto the grantor’s wife af- 
ter her remarriage until it. shall have been 
duly notified of said remarriage by some 
party in interest, person of authority or by 
actual knowledge of the marriage record. 

Men frequently desire to give beneficiaries 
the power to dispose of the principal by will, 
but if they fail to do so the principal passes 
to other beneficiaries designated in the agree- 
ment. If a life beneficiary should die and 
no will be found, and the trustee distributes 


the trust to beneficiaries designated in the 
agreement, and later a will of the benefi- 
ciary, disposing of the trust, is probated, 
the trustee might face a serious situation. 
To guard against this the following clause 
is embodied in the agreements: 

Upon the death of —_—— the trustee 
shall pay over, deliver and convey the bal- 
ance of the trust estate unto those persons, 
associations or corporations whom the said 

may appoint, by a legally executed 
will, filed and probated in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction within a period of one year 
from the date of the death of said 





Avoiding Rule Against Perpetuities 

There is our old friend the Rule Aganist 
Perpetuities to consider. If the statute runs 
from the date of the agreement, rather than 
the date of death of the creator of the trust, 
then a trust to continue until the children 
of the creator reach the age of twenty-five 
years would violate the rule, because it is 
possible that children may be born after 
the date of the agreement, and the creator’s 
death occur shortly thereafter. Such a trus! 
would then continue for a period longer than 
a life in being at the time of the creation 
of the trust and twenty-one years there- 
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after. Many attorneys place in instruments 
this clause: 

The trust herein created shall in no event 
continue for a period longer than the lives of 
the wife of the grantor and the children of 
the grantor in being on the date of this 
agreement and the survivors or survivor of 
them and twenty-one years thereafter at the 
end of which time distribution of the prin- 
cipal shall be made to the persons then en- 
titled to receive the income of the trust 
estate in the same manner and proportions 
as herein provided, irrespective of their at- 
tained ages. 


Life Underwriters as Allies 

Trust companies have no better friends 
than the life underwriters. Day by day they 
are spreading the advantages of trust serv- 
ice among their clients; day by day they 
are bringing business to our institutions. We 
have a.vast army of serious minded, earnest 
allies, with lofty ideals, seeking to perpetu- 
ate that which they create. They have my 
deepest admiration, respect and gratitude. 

Just two illustrations: Last spring a 
policyholder of an enterprising life under- 
writer in St. Louis died, leaving a widow 
and a number of young children. The widow 
was inexperienced; the insurance carried 
quite large. He called on her after the fu- 
neral, with the proofs of death, and chanced 
to meet there one of her neighbors. In the 
course of the conversation it developed that 
the neighbor was endeavoring to persuade 
the widow to purchase a very speculative 
stock with the proceeds of the insurance. The 
insurance man became so disturbed that he 
spent the better part of a week interviewing 
her friends requesting them to advise her 
against the investment. His efforts were 
rewarded for when she received the insur- 
ance money she created a living trust; the 
principal now is safely invested and she is 
living on the income. 


An insurance man sat at my desk a month 




















or so ago and told of his efforts to persuade 
a friend to create an insurance trust because 
they both knew the wife was extravagant 
and easily influenced. Because of procras- 
tination it was never accomplished and the 
insurance was paid in a lump sum to the 
widow. When his friend died he spoke of 
attending the funeral and told of how mu- 
tual friends came to him and said, “It’s too 
bad Jack had to go, but we're glad you 
have arranged his insurance in trust.” With 
tears in his eyes he said he wished at that 
moment he was in his friend Jack’s grave 
and that Jack was still alive and added 
“that then perhaps one more capable might 
be able to induce him to place proper safe- 
guards around his family.” 


That is the spirit which moves mountains. 
It is the kind of spirit we try to instill in 
our personnel. It is the spirit that should 
permeate every trust official and with such 
spirit our service will live always. 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY 
Directors of the Trust Company of New 
Jersey, which has its main office in Journal 
Square, Jersey City, recommended an increase 
in capital from $4,500,000 to $5,000,000 and 
authorized a stock dividend whereby present 
shareholders will receive one share of new 
stock for each nine shares held. This in- 
crease is another evidence of the progress of 
the Trust Company of New Jersey as the 
largest financial institution in Hudson County 
which is planning for big developments as 
a result of the Holland Tubes and the Hud- 
son River bridge. The Trust Company of 
New Jersey, organized in 1899, has been un- 
der the continuous guidance of General Wil- 
liam C. Heppenheimer as president and con- 
ducts also a successful system of neighbor- 
hood banks. Capital, surplus and undivided 
profits prior to the capital increase amount 
to $12,000,000, with assets of over $75,000,000. 
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will put you in quick touch 
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adjoined. Our experience in- 
sures intelligent understanding 
of your instructions. 
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ORGANIZATION AND POWERS EXERCISED BY THE 
TRUST INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 


DETERMINING QUESTIONS OF POLICY, CONVERSION AND DIVERSIFICATION 


LESTER W. HALL 
President, Fidelity National Bank and Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 





(IEpitror’s NOTE: 





With the rapid accumulation of trust business and the numerous 


problems which present themselves in the handling of investments, the organization and 
functioning of a committee on trust investments becomes a matter of necessity in every 


well organized trust company or bank exercising fiduciary powers. 


Mr. Hall makes clear 


the point that such supervision and analysis of investments by a special committee is 
not only desirable for banks or trust companies conducting large volume of trust respon- 
sibility, but is also adaptable as a matter of safety and efficiency to the smaller trust 


departments. ) 


S trust companies and trust depart- 

ments of national banks have grown 

and developed, it has become more 
and more apparent that trusts must be han- 
dled with great care and a high degree of 
intelligence. An efficiency not possessed by 
the donor or testator is expected and must 
be furnished and maintained. More and 
more safeguards are, therefore, being thrown 
around the management of trust funds; not 
of a kind to slow up operations but to ef- 
fectively speed them up. One of the most 
effective means of handling trust matters is 
the trust investment committee, whose func- 
tion is to supervise the investment of trust 
funds. 


Composition of Trust Investment Committee 

The proper organization of such a com- 
mittee is of the utmost importance. This 
committee should be chosen from 
the board of directors by selecting 
members therefrom who are most 
familiar with investments both local 
and national and are well and favor- 
ably known in the community as 


men of character who have been 
successful in their own _ business. 
Such a committee will not only 


safeguard the interests of trusts 
which the bank or trust company 
already has, but will attract new 
and desirable trust business. The 
number of members of such a com- 
mittee will vary, depending upon 
the size of your board of directors 
and the extent of your trust busi- 
ness. The advantages of the large 
committee lie in the fact that eack 
member will be well and favorably 
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known to a group of his own friends who , 
might be more inclined to create a trust if 
they felt he would have a part in directing 
its administration. The objection to the large 
committee is that it may become too un- 
wieldy to function efficiently. I personally 
prefer a smaller committee and believe a 
committee of three or, five (not bank offi- 
cers), depending upon the size of the board 
of directors and the volume of trust busi- 
ness, would be the right number to accom- 
plish the best results. The chief executive 
officers of the bank and of the trust depart- 
ment should be ex-officio members of the 
committee. 


There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether this should be a permanent com- 
mittee or whether the members. thereof 
should rotate so that each member of the 
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beard of directors would eventually serve 
as a member of the trust investment com- 
mittee. It is generally thought that such 
a committee should be more or less perma- 
nent so that the members thereof can be- 
come more familiar with the various trusts 
and the investments therein and the needs 
of the beneficiaries and so that the public 
will come to know this committee as the di- 
recting head of the trust department in mat- 
ters of importance. The policy of rotating 
the members of the trust committee is, in 
my opinion, of more benefit to the directors 
who would not otherwise be chosen to act 
on the committee than it is to the beneficia- 
ries of the trust who are supposed to benefit 
by the appointment of a trust committee. 


Matters to Come Before Committees 

The members of this committee should be 
paid as liberally as possibly for attending 
meetings. After the committee is selected 
it should organize to function by selecting 
one of its members as chairman and naming 
a secretary who is not one of the directors 
because permanent records should be kept 
and directors who are qualified to serve on 
a committee of this kind usually shun such 
work as keeping records. This committee 
should only be called upon to pass on mat- 
ters of importance put up to it by those 
actively engaged in the work of the trust 
department. 

When a trust or an estate comes into the 
bank, some one or more persons connected 
with the trust department should imme- 
diately become familiar with the terms of 
the trust indenture and the nature, character 
and extent of the trust estate and the age, 
condition and needs of the beneficiaries and 
all the important surrounding circumstances. 
When this mental picture is obtained, it 
should be reduced to writing in the briefest 
form possible and made a matter of perma- 
nent record. The securities constituting the 
trust should be analyzed and classified by 
one or more competent persons. The head 
or heads of the trust department should fa- 
miliarize himself or themselves with this 
analysis and classification of the securities 
constituting the assets of the estate and 
should present such information to the trust 
committee as briefly as may be consistent 
with the nature of the case, with such rec- 
ommendations as to sale of investments and 
reinvestments as he or they may deem best. 
It would then become the duty of the trust 
investment committee to consider the mat- 
ters presented and decide what should be 
done under all the circumstances. 

No. hard and fast rules could or should 
be laid down in advance because a policy 


of investments in one trust might be un- 
wise as applied to a different one. For ex- 
ample an investment policy for a widow with 
minor children wholly dependent on the in- 
come from the trust estate for support might 
be entirely different from the policy pursued 
in administering a living trust where the 
donor had ample outside means and pre- 
ferred the trust to pursue an investment pol- 
icy which might be too speculative in the 
case of the widow with minor children. 
Diversification of Trust Investments 

One rule should be followed except in ex- 
ceptional cases, and’ that is that the invest- 
ments should be diversified as much as the 
trust instrument and the law will permit and 
some of the large institutions have adopted 
a policy of prescribing the percentage of the 
trust estate to be invested in each general 
class of security. For example: 


First real estate mortgages........... . 50% 
United States Government, municipal 

and federal land bank bonds........ 20% 
PRMMENNMNINND NONI 900 gto aos wi Gie iets 6 Sg wteiw sae 10% 
Public utility and industrial bonds..... 10% 
High grade preferred stocks.......... 10% 


The trust investment committees would 
not ordinarily, without express directions so 
to do contained in the trust agreement, pur- 
chase, of its own initiative, preferred stocks 
up to this percentage of the entire trust 
fund but would retain such stocks if they 
were in the estate when it was turned over 
to the bank, provided such preferred stocks 
had been good dividend payers for a number 
of years and the information available indi- 
cated that they were likely to continue to 
pay good dividends for an indefinite period 
in the future. 

The trust investment committee should ap- 
prove a list of investments which would be 
eligible for the investment of the general 
run of trust funds so that these csuld be 
bought by the officers of the trust depart- 
ment between meetings of the trust invest- 
ment committee and later be approved by 
that committee. The persons who do the 
analysis work for the trust department 
should not only analyze securities coming 
into the department but should review their 
analysis of the securities already held and 
wherever material changes have occurred 
since the securities were considered by the 
trust investment committee, these changes 
should be called to the attention of the 
committee and their decision obtained on the 
advisability of retaining or disposing of the 
security under the changed conditions. A 
plan should be worked out by the trust in- 
vestment committee under which securities 
which do not fluctuate in market price, such 
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as first real estate mortgages, could be ac- 
cumulated in advance and held for the in- 
vestment of trust funds so that when such 
funds are available for investment they can 
be put to work at once. No greater service 
can be rendered to the beneficiary than to 
invest promptly and safely trust funds of 
the trust available for investment. However, 
even Liberty bonds sometimes fluctuate too 
much in market value to be always a safe 
purchase for this purpose. 


Government Bonds Not Always Safe 
Purchase 


Not long ago a trust fund of $50,000 was 
turned over to our trust department at the 
end of some lengthy and hard fought litiga- 
tion. There was some question about our 
company being the proper custodian of this 
trust fund on the part of some of the inter- 
ested parties and we were very anxious to 
make it earn as much as possible from the 
beginning of our trusteeship. A $50,000 first 
mortgage bearing 6 per cent on city prop- 
erty worth more than double that amount 
which was in the process of being closed was 
suggested and its purchase approved. The 
attorneys in examining the abstract made 
some requirements which caused consider- 
able delay in closing the loan. Knowing that 
some delay would occur and being anxious 
to keep the fund working in the meantime, 
we bought Fourth Liberty 4144 bonds. About 
three months elapsed before the require- 
ments were complied with and the mort- 
gage was ready for delivery and during that 
time the market price of the Liberty bonds 
which we had bought for temporary invest- 
ment had depreciated between $900 and 
$1,000. We were in a predicament. We felt 
the mortgage security satisfactory and the 
rate of interest good and besides we had 
agreed to buy the mortgage. To sell the 
bonds and buy the mortgages meant a loss 
to someone of between $900 and $1,000. To 
hold the Liberty bonds as a permanent in- 
vestment bearing a low rate of interest would 
be unfair to the trust. We, therefore, sold 
the bonds and bought the mortgage and 
pocketed the loss ourselves rather than let 
the trust fund stand it. This was a bitter 
pill when you consider that it will take six 
or seven years to reimburse us for the loss 
out of the fees we receive from handling this 
trust. 


Conversion and Subscription Privileges 


The persons who analyze securities for 
the trust department should study the con- 
version and subscription privileges which 
arise from time to time and the trust in- 
vestment committee should determine what 
course to pursue in reference to such privi- 


leges. Very often these privileges cannot be 
exercised under the terms of the document 
creating the trust even though in the opin- 
ion of the trust committee it would be very 
advantageous to do so. But in such cases 
the rights to subscribe are usually salable 
at a price and should be disposed of for the 
benefit of the trust fund. Sometimes the 
question of whether it is better to convert 
or subscribe or sell at least the rights will 
‘all for much thought and for the exercise of 
good judgment on the part of the trust in- 
vestment committee. 

All actions of the trust investment com- 
mittee in reference to purchase of securities 
should eventually be presented to the board 
of directors for its ratification and approval. 
This in a general way is the manner in 
which trust investment committees are or- 
ganized and function in some of the largest 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States. 
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AMERICAN SECURITY & TRUST OF 
WASHINGTON ENTERS FORTIETH 
YEAR 

The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., is entitled to 
take its place among the senior and solid 
trust companies which have passed through 
the ordeals of generations of changes with 
constantly strengthening fibre. This com- 
pany is now entering its fortieth year of 
service. During thirty-five of these years the 
company has been under the masterful guid- 
ance of Charles J. Bell, who relinquished the 
presidency last February to become chair- 
man of the board and was succeeded by 
Corcoran Thom as president. 

The American Security now has resources 
of approximately $40,000,000 with capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of more than 
$7,200,000. An important development in its 
later career was the absorption in 1919 of 
the Home Savings Bank, which added over 
$13,000,000 to resources and gave the com- 
pany three additional flourishing branches. 

During the past year the American Secur- 
ity has actively extended its out-of-town 
connections for the benefit of customers. One 
of the latest new connections is that with 
the Guardian Detroit Bank. 
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The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence has taken over the Na- 
tional Globe Bank and the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Woonsocket. 

The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo plans to erect a new com- 
bination bank and office building of seven- 
teen stories to cost around two and a half 
to three million dollars. 
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Interest Ignores 


Banking Hours 


The Railroad, the Post Office, the Air-Mail, the 
Telephone, the Telegraph—all these agencies 
used by banks are in continuous operation. To 
their “work day” there is neither beginning nor 
end. 


Obviously that bank can serve you best which 
adopts as its own the working-hour schedule of 
the facilities it uses in converting collections 
into cash. 


There is no lapse in the 24-hour-daily service of 
our transit and collection departments. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
. $54,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
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DESIRABLE CLAUSES IN WILLS AND TRUSTS TO AID IN 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


GIVING EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS AND 
ARBITRARY RESTRAINT AS WELL AS LIABILITIES 


W. H. A. JOHNSON 
Assistant Secretary of Trust Department, Continental National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 








(Iepiror’s Note: The suggestions as to desirable clauses to be embodied in wills and 
trust instruments, submitted in Mr. Johnson's paper, are primarily intended to assist 
trust officers in criticising and securing proper definition of powers as well as liabilities 
so as to safeguard as well as render administration of estates and trusts more efficient. 
In discussing provisions in wills he groups suggestions under two heads, namely those 
relating to the probate period and those that assist the trustee when the estate is deliv- 


ered by the executor. 


The provisions regarding trusts relate to undue limitations of 


powers in matters of administration and investment, discretion in management, sale of 


assets and distribution to the remaindermen. ) 


Hl subject of this paper implies the 

suggestion of clauses to be inserted 

to aid a trustee as well as an executor. 
It may well be taken to include suggestions 
as to matters which should be excluded, as 
sins of Commission are sometimes greater 
than sins of omission. An executor or trus- 
tee has found itself as much handicapped 
by directions and limitations contained in a 
will as it has found itself embarrassed in 
administration by matters that were left out. 

It is not the place of the trust officer to 
draft wills or trust agreements. The sug- 
gestions here made are for the purpose of 
enabling the trust officer to criticise instru- 
ments that may be submitted to him and on 
which his bank is expected to act. As a 
person who should be skilled in a particular 
branch of the law, he should be able to offer 
suggestions to those whose knowledge of pro- 
hate and trust law is general rather than 
specific. 

Administration under wills may be of two 
classes, to wit, the probate and the trust 
period. have therefore been 
grouped under two heads: First, those which 
aid the executor during the probate period, 
and secondly those that assist the trustee 
when the estate is delivered over by the 
executor. 


Suggestions 


Provisions in Wills to Meet Varying 
Conditions 


1. Where a testator is engaged in an un- 
incorporated business as a sole proprietor, 
the executor should be authorized to con- 


tinue the business until a purchaser can be 
found. In general, an executor is without 
authority to continue a business, his duty 
heing to close it up. but if it should be con- 
tinued for the interest of the estate, the 
executor is personally liable for losses which 
may be sustained. <A better price can be 
obtained for a going business than from 
the sale of a trade name, fixtures and stock 
in trade in the event an executor is unwill- 
ing to take the risk and has discontinued the 
business as of the time of death of the testa- 
tor. The interests of the estate can best 
he served by continuing the business until it 
can be disposed of in a favorable market. 
Therefore, the executor should be given au- 
thority to continue the business for a reason- 
able time at the risk of the estate. 

2. Many estates are found to be property 
poor, that is the assets have a value but 
consist of real estate, stock of closely held 
corporations or intangibles that are not 
readily marketable. Generally, the executor 
is without authority to borrow money. In 
order to pay expenses of administration, 
claims and taxes of various kinds, the ex- 
ecutor is embarrassed to find a way to dis- 
pose of assets to meet these demands. In 
the absence of statutory authority, a clause 
enabling the executor to borrow money and 
to pledge assets of the estate will benefit 
the estate and aid the executor. This prob- 
lem is well illustrated in the estate of Henry 
Huntington, of California. The executors 
have borrowed 9% million dollars by the 
issue of 5 year 6 per cent notes. The estate 
was appraised at 40 million dollars. The 
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federal and state death duties exceeded 7 
million dollars, and at the time of death 
the decedent owed several million repre- 
sented by notes. 


Part of the estate was in marketable se- 
curities, part was stocks of wholly owned 
corporations and part was lands for which 
there was no active market. Had the read- 
ily marketable securities been disposed of 
the estate would have been left with inactive 
stocks and real estate. The burden of carry- 
ing these assets might be greater than the 
income therefrom and disposition would have 
to be made to the disadvantage of the estate. 
In the instant case the executor had statu- 
tory authority to borrow money. While not 
within the scope of this paper, it is sug- 
gested that trust officers interest themselves 
in the enactment of legislation to confer 
borrowing power on executors. 


2 


3. The general rule is that the executor 
shall deduct from a legacy the amount of 
the 


inheritance tax assessed against the 
legatee. The testator may desire that the 


legatee receive the legacy undiminished by 
the amount of the tax. If he were aware 
of its dimunition by reason of the deduction, 
he might provide that the inheritance taxes 
be paid from the corpus of the estate and 
that the legacy be paid in full to the legatee. 
On the other hand, it may be that he de- 
sires the legatee to bear the burden of tax- 
ation. In either case a clause should be 
inserted directing the executor to pay the 
legacies in full or to deduct the amount 
thereof from the legacy. The executor then 
could carry out the exact intention of the 
testator and justify itself to the remainder- 
men or to the legatees by citing the direction 
eontained in the will in this regard. 

4. In the course of probate, it may be ad- 
vantageous to the estate and to the bene- 
ficiaries to sell securities or other property 
in a favorable market. Generally, an ex- 
ecutor cannot sell securities without an order 
of court, and real estate can only be sold 
for the payment of debts after an involved 
proceeding. To enable the executor to take 
advantage of a favorable situation, a dis- 
cretional general power to sell assets, either 
real or personal, should be given. 

5. Household goods are often a source of 
trouble and a matter of contention between 
heirs or legatees. The furnishings may have 
been presented to the wife, or she may be 
the owner thereof by gift. If there is not 
a definite statement as to the ownership, it 
is prima facie assumed that the furnishings 
belong to a deceased husband. If there is 
not harmony among the heirs, the question 
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as to the ownership of the chattels will 
arise to plague the executor and the inheri- 
tance tax authorities will require proof to 
show why they should not be included as 
part of the taxable estate. If the house- 
hold goods have been given to the wife by 
her husband, he should execute a bill of 
sale or a declaration of gift; if they have 
come to the wife from other sources, the 
husband and wife should execute a declar- 
ation stating the facts. Where such chat- 
tels are the property of the decedent, the 
appraised value and the sale price as second 
hand furniture are comparatively small, 
whereas the replacement value is large. The 
annoyance of dealing with this property and 
offering it at an auction sale can be avoided 
by bequeathing the household goods to the 
widow. 

6. Where heirlooms or items of senti- 
mental value are owned, it is well to specif- 
ically bequeath such articles rather than to 
provide that they are to be divided ratably 
among relatives. If discretion is to be used 
in the division, it is well to confer that dis- 
cretion upon an individual rather than upon 
a corporate executor. 


Dealing With Inheritance Taxes 

7. The inheritance tax laws of most of the 
states contain a provision that where a testa- 
mentary trust is created the inheritance tax 
would be assessed on the remotest possible 
contingency under the terms of the trust so 
as to yield the greatest tax. For example, 
an estate in trust for A, a son of decedent, 
and on his death to B, a grandson, outright, 
or if B do not survive to the nephews and 
nieces of the testator. By application of the 
rule mentioned, the tax would be assessed 
against the life estate of A and the residue 
would be assessed against one niece or 
nephew. In this instance the total tax was 
$6,142.59. Had the trust been for the benefit 
of B for life and then to the grandson, the 
total tax would have been $1,110.54, or a 
difference of over $5,000. While under the 
law of the jurisdiction where the tax was 
assessed, if B is the eventual taker the tax 
could be reassessed and the average recoy- 
ered. The estate is out $5,000 for a period 
of years on which it will receive interest 
at 3 per cent when the refund is made, but 
the trustee would have undoubtedly invested 
this amount to bring from five to six per 
cent if it were in the trust fund. 

In the instant case the additional tax did 
not prove an embarrassment. Had the es- 
tate been very large, the excess tax might 
have necessitated the sacrifice of assets to 
pay the tax. 
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Two Kinds of Wolves! 


One is the wolf that howls 
at the door and symbolizes 
POVERTY. The other is the 
wolf that howls on the trail of 
the widow, with tempting sug- 
gestions of fake stock invest- 
ments. 


A Life Insurance Trust will 
still the howling of both 


wolves. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 











Justifiable Provisions to Minimize 
Inheritance Taxes 

An increased tax may be assessed under 
this provision of the law by careless use ‘of 
words having a technical meaning, for in- 
stance, a trust was created for the benefit 
of the widow during her lifetime, and then 
for the benefit of daughters. The daughters 
had a power of appointment. If they failed 
to exercise the power of appointment, the 
estate was to be distributed to their “heirs.” 
Doubtless the draftsman intended the estate 
to go to the “children” of the daughters and 
assumed that in using the word “heirs” he 
was designating the children. The tax au- 
thorities claimed that the “remotest possible 
chance” theory applied, and that the word 
‘heirs’ did not mean children, but that the 
daughters might die without issue and with- 
out having exercised the power of appoint- 
ment and the trust estate would be distribu- 
ted to collateral relatives. A tax was as- 
sessed on this theory. 

In touching on language which may mini- 
mize taxes, there is one other thing which 
might be considered. Under the inheritance 
tax laws of most states, gifts to charities 
are exempt from taxation, but in order to 
enjoy the exemption the charity must be 
incorporated in the state of domicile of the 





testator. If the charity is a foreign cor- 
poration the exemption does not apply and 
the bequest is taxed as to a stranger in blood, 
with a very small exemption and a very high 
rate of tax. This often results in the charity 
receiving a very small portion of the bequest 
to it. Where testators are giving substantial 
sums to charitable enterprises, the exemption 
status of the charity should be carefully con- 
sidered and the testator fully advised as 
to the effect of the tax. 

There is no reason why a trust officer 
should not use his knowledge to minimize in- 
heritance taxes. Minimization does not mean 
that one should devise means to evade taxa- 
tion, but one may legitimately use means to 
reduce tax payments. The United States 
Supreme Court has held that while a par- 
ticular procedure may deprive the govern- 
ment of duties it might reasonably expect to 
receive, such a practice is not open to the 
charge of fraud. 


Defining Powers in Administering Trusts 


Assuming that the period of administra- 
tion is past and that the trustee is about to 
take up the burden of the estate, the ad- 
ministration of the trust estate may be em- 
barrassing to the trustee because it has 
either been given very limited powers or be- 
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cause it has been hedged about with prohibi- 
tions and limitations. Aside from possible 
limitations on investments, the trustee should 
be given the widest discretion in the man- 
agement of the estate, the sale of its assets 
and the manner of distribution to the re- 
maindermen. 

(a): The purpose of many trusts is to 
keep a beneficiary from trading his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. An improvi- 
dent beneficiary may mortgage his income or 
the principal that he is to eventually receive, 
or it will be subject to garnishment by 
creditors. Unless a trust document contains 
a spendthrift clause, the trustee can do noth- 
ing to curb the wanton cestui que trust. This 
clause, in effect, provides that the beneficiary 
cannot assign, encumber or anticipate his in- 
come, and that the trustee shall pay it only 
to him on his personal receipt. The legality 
of such a provision has generally been up- 
held by the courts. In a few states, statutes 
regulate the amount that can be thus pro- 
tected. Whether limited or unlimited in ap- 
plication, the spendthrift clause is desirable. 

(b): A trustee does not have an implied 
power to borrow money. It is often desir- 
able to borrow money to improve real estate 
or to pay unusual or unexpected charges 
thereon by way of special tax or assess- 
ment, or to avail of the right to subscribe 
to additional shares of stock. If the power 
to borrow is not specifically granted to the 
trustee it cannot do so without court action 
or the consent of all interested parties. Upon 
a proper showing, such authority may be 
obtained in a particular instance by appli- 
cation to a court of chancery, but the delay 
and uncertainty may make this course im- 
practical. Therefore, there should be in- 
cluded a power to borrow money and to se- 
cure the loan by mortgage or pledge of the 
assets of the estate. 

(c): Investments delivered by the execu- 
tor to the trustee may have a future poten- 
tial value or the market therefor may not 
be favorable at the time of acquisition by 
the trustee. To protect itself from possible 
loss, it would be the duty of the trustee to 
convert these assets at the then market price 
in order that it might invest in authorized 
trust securities. To avoid the loss which 
might arise, or to better secure the trustee 
in taking the chance of continuing the in- 
vestment, there should be given power to 
continue investments of the decedent in the 
discretion of the trustee. 


Allocation of Principal and Income 


(d): In many states the allocation of prin- 
cipal and income is very much involved, 
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either by statute or by court decision. In 
some states a trustee must ascertain if ordi- 
nary dividends are paid from current earn- 
ings or from surplus. If paid from surplus, 
the trustee must apportion the dividend be- 
tween surplus on hand at the time the trust 
was created and the surplus set aside from 
earnings during the time the trust has been 
effective. The proportion of the dividend 
from previous surplus is credited to princi- 
pal and that from current earnings or from 
surplus since the creation of the trust to 
income. Extraordinary dividends, in cash or 
stock, under the early English rule were 
credited to corpus. Under the later English 
rule, stock dividends were credited to prin- 
cipal and cash dividends to income. What 
is known as the Pennsylvania or American 
rule looks to the time of accumulation of 
the earnings from which such extraordinary 
dividends are declared, and an apportion- 
ment is made between principal and income 
on the proportion of the surplus at the time 
of creation and additions during the running 
of the trust. <A third and the most liberal 
rule is that of Kentucky, which awards all 
distribution in stock or cash to income. 

In the event that the matter has not been 
passed upon, or in the event the first or the 
Pennsylvania rule is in effect, the trustee 
can be saved considerable uncertainty by a 
clause in the trust instrument directing that 
the trustee shall have discretion in the ap- 
plication of ordinary and extraordinary pay- 
ments as between principal and income. 


Compensation of Trustee 

(e): At the common law, the office of 
trustee was considered to be one of honor 
rather than of profit, and compensation was 
not allowed unless provided for by the in- 
strument. Many of the states provide by 
statute for the allowance of compensation 
to a trustee, but it is possible that persons 
who are jealous of the growing popularity 
and expanding business of the trust com- 
panies might induce a legislature to repeal 
the statute allowing compensation. Further, 
the statutes of some states allow compensa- 
tion to trustees under will, but make no 
specific mention of compensation to trustees 
under voluntary trusts. <A recent case in 
Illinois construing such a statute decided 
that the statute did not allow compensation 
to trustees under agreement and that if the 
agreement did not provide for compensation, 
the trustee had to render gratuitous service. 
To avoid the possibility of the question as to 
compensation, trust instruments should grant 
compensation to the trustee. 

(f) :Trustors often desire to extend their 
bounty to such limits that the eventual 
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spread of benefits is not appreciable. In scru- 
tinizing trust documents, the experienced 
trust officer should discourage the splitting 
of payments of income into infinitesimal 
amounts whereby the beneficiaries are re- 
ceiving say $100 or $200 per year. This like- 
wise applies to the ultimate disposition of 
the principal where such disposition is to 
be made to persons of a class who may be 
difficult of ascertainment and whose where- 
abouts may be unknown. 

(g): In the management of the estate, the 
trustee should be given a wide latitude and 
should not be prohibited in leasing or selling 
real estate or in the sale of other assets. The 
trustor may indicate his desire that the 
trustee retain certain assets, or in the case 
of real estate to not lease it for too long 
a period. Rigid limitations can usually be 
overcome by a resort to chancery, but the 
expense and delay may be either prohibitive 
or the opportunity will pass while the ap- 
plication is pending. 


Tying the Hands of the Trustee 

An illustration of the effect of the tying 
of the hands of the trustee can be given from 
cases before a court. In one case the testa- 
tor was the owner of downtown property 
which was improved with a building used 
for hotel purposes. He directed that the 
trustee might not lease this property for 
periods longer than ten years each. In the 
course of time the building in which the 
hotel was conducted became obsolete; the 
estate was without funds to improve it and 
responsible hotel people could not be found 
who would be willing to erect a building un- 
der a ten year lease. Resort was had to 
equity and the relief sought was granted. 

In another case, the owner of property on 
the edge of a small but growing industrial 
community left the life use of his farm to 
his children with remainder to his grand- 
children. The productivity of the farm had 
never been great and as years went on be- 
came less and less. Buildings fell into decay 
and could not be insured, nor could the farm 
be rented for enough to pay the taxes. The 
city had grown toward this property and it 
was worth a great deal more as a subdivi- 
sion than it was as a farm. Again relief was 
sought in equity and granted. 

Had the testators in these cases had con- 
fidence in the trustee, they would have 
granted the power to use discretion, not at- 
tempting to control its action. 

XOX 

Col. J. W. McIntosh, who recently resigned 
as Comptroller of the Currency, will become 
associated on January 1st with the New York 
brokerage firm of W. J. Wollman & Co. 
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Your Customers 


desiring confidential information 
or assistance in locating in Or es- 
tablishing markets for products 
in Buffalo and the Niagara 
Frontier, may be directed to our 
Business Service Department 
with the assurance that every 
possible effort will be made to 
aid them. It’s just a part of 
Liberty Service. 


LIBERTY BANK 


OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo New York 


RESOURCES $90,000,000.00 
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‘Stoop Union.. Borr.. CANTON” 
—Thus in 1796 the Boston (en- 
tinel reports one of the most re- 
markable voyages ever made. So 
ended the two-year trip around 
the world by the tiny eighty-nine 
ton sloop Union of Boston— John 
Boit, Jr., master — the first and 
possibly the only sloop-rigged ves- 
sel ever to circumnavigate the 
globe. Boston became the leader 
in the old Nor’west and China 
trade ... Her ships whitened the 
seven seas, and it is small won- 
der that in many ports 
the only name known of A 
America was Boston. 
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Boston has always been the most 
convenient seaport of the East. 
The Clipper Ship trade brought 
such success to Boston mer- 
chants that by 1792 the establish- 
ment of two banks had followed 
this influx of wealth .. . Today 
3,000,000 people live within 40 
miles of Boston docks. It now has 
130 banks, with the fourth largest 
bank clearings of all cities in the 
United States. Among these finan- 
cial institutions, OLp CoLony 
Trust Company, a natural lead- 
er, occupies an enviable 
position as New England’s 
largest Trust Company. 


, OLD COLONY , 


Trust GOMPANY 


17 Court StreET *& Boston *% MASSACHUSETTS 
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ADVANCED CODE OF AGREEMENT AS TO “PRACTICE 


OF LA 


” BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND LAWYERS 


DRAFT OF COOPERATIVE PLAN ADOPTED BY CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES 
AND ATTORNEYS AT JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 





(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Through the courtesy of Julius Henry Cohen of the New York 


Bar, who has served as chairman of committees of the American Bar Association and 
of the New York County Bar Association, in furthering enlightened cooperation between 
trust companies and the legal profession, TRusT COMPANIES Magazine is privileged here- 
with to present the text of an agreement arrived at recently between trust officers of 
trust companies and banks of Jamestown, N. Y., and the Bar association of that city. 
The agreement as to what constitutes “practice of law” in connection with fiduciary 
service and the extent to which trust companies are warranted in fostering the writing 
of sound wills and trust agreements, derives timely value because of renewed friction 
on the subject in a number of Middle Western states. The confirmatory statement signed 


by the associated trust officers of Jamestown, N. Y., 


tion of that city, reads as follows:) 


Textof Jamestown Plan of Cooperation 


HE trust officers of all the Jamestown 

banks that have trust departments de- 

sire to submit the following as con- 
firmatory of and supplementary to the dis- 
cussion had at their recent conference with 
your committee: 

The banks and trust companies of James- 
town, their trust departments and officers 
are unanimous in their desire to comply 
not only with the letter but also with with 
the spirit of the statutes that prohibit the 
practice of law by corporations or other un- 
authorized persons. Among the officers of 
Jamestown banks are a number of law- 
yers, none of whom are now engaged in 
general practice of the law—their entire 
time being taken up with the performance 
of their services to their respective banks. 
Among such services are, the giving of legal 
advice to the bank in all their departments 
and the preparation and approval of legal 
papers to which such banks are parties. 
In case it seemed desirable these lawyers 
would doubtless feel at liberty to appear in 
court as attorneys representing their re- 
spective banks and to perform any other 
legal service that might be required of them 
on behalf of the banks who are their clients. 
As individuals they still possess and upon 
occasion reserve the right to act as attorneys 
at law representing such interests as may be 
entrusted to their care, owing the same duties 
and obligations and ‘exercising the same 
rights and powers while so doing as other 
lawyers—the compensation for their services 
in such matters to be their personal reward 


and approved by the Bar associa- 


and in no way to inure to the benefit of the 
banks they represent. 

The fact that certain officers of our banks 
are known to be attorneys who have for- 
merly been engaged in general practice has 
a tendency to cause the public to believe 
that the banks where they are located can 
be called upon for legal services or at least 
for legal advice. In spite of painstaking 
efforts on the part of the banks to remove 
such impression, individuals frequently seek 
to obtain such legal assistance from the 
banks, sometimes in the expectation of pay- 
ing for it but more often in the hope of ob- 
taining it for nothing. The banks and the 
attorneys associated with them are glad to 
join with the Bar Association in every 
effort to prevent unlawful practice of the 
law and to make clear the real nature of 
the service that can be lawfully rendered 
by banks and their trust departments. They 
desire to maintain the highest standards of 
legal ethics and business propriety in all 
the affairs with which they deal. Many such 
matters present difficult questions of mixed 
law and business. It is not always easy to 
determine just where the boundary line lies 
between business and the practice of the 
law. We shall be glad to do everything in 
our power to make that line clear and to 
exclude from possibility the unlawful prac- 
tice of the law by banks or trust companies 
of the City of Jamestown. 

The following are some of the difficult 
questions that arise in connection with the 
subject : 

1. A lawyer-officer often finds it necessary 
to draft documents and negotiate transac- 
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tions with other persons who are not repre- 
sented by, or acting under the advice, of an 
attorney. The power, and the _ propriety 
of his doing so, can hardly be questioned 
if the honesty and fairness of what he does 
is not otherwise open to objection. He rep- 
resents the bank and is not in a position to 
act as counsel for other parties to the trans- 
action. Whatever he does will be subject 
to scrutiny and the strict rules of construc- 
tion that apply in such cases. 

Under no circumstances would the lawyer- 
officer seem to be authorized to prepare or 
supervise the execution of wills. <A will is 
not a contract to which the bank could be 
a party. Trust agreements between individ- 
uals and a bank or trust department seem to 
be in a different category but the drafting 
of such agreements where they involve im- 
portant rights should be subject to approval 
of competent counsel selected by and repre- 
senting parties other than the bank. 


2. When acting in a fiduciary capacity the 


bank or trust department except as herein- 
after indicated should not appoint as coun- 
sel for the estate its own lawyer-officer 
or other attorney retained to protect the 
interests of the bank but such counsel as the 
circumstances of the case and the needs of 
the estate require, due consideration being 
given to the preferences of the testator in 
ase of a will, of the donor or creator in 
ease of a voluntary trust, the family of a 
decedent, an infant or an incompetent person, 
and of the beneficiaries and other 
interested, in all instances. 

3. In the preparation of 
judicial settlement or otherwise, it is the 
desire of the trust departments and their 
officers to adopt such practice as will meet 
with the approval of the Bar Association 
but our experience indicates that trust de- 
partments are better equipped for the prep- 
aration of the schedules of an account than 
most law offices. We believe that much time 
ean be saved and greater accuracy obtained 
if the banks and trust companies are allowed 
to complete the schedules of accounts under 
the supervision and subject to the approval 
of counsel, the remainder of the legal ac- 
count and the other legal papers, of course, 
being prepared by counsel. 

4. It is well known that the estates of de- 
cedents are often subject to taxation in many 
different jurisdictions. The nature of the 
tax varies and the methods of procedure are 
different in different states. The assessment 
of an inheritance tax in the State of New 
York is clearly a legal proceeding and should 
be conducted by counsel, but many taxes im- 


persons 


accounts, upon 
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posed by other jurisdictions upon decedent’s 
estates seem to involve no more legal pro- 
cedure than our taxes upon real property. 
The ascertainment of their amount and the 
proper payment and discharge of their obli- 


gation against an estate is a mere matter 
of computation and correspondence. We be- 


lieve that trust departments are competent 
to deal with such clerical matters and that 


subject to the approval of counsel in each 
case, the best interests of an estate may 
often be seryed by having such work done 


directly by the trust department. Our mo- 
tive in suggesting that trust departments 
perform this service and the preparation of 
the schedules of an account, without com- 
pensation other than the usual commissions, 
is to expedite the handling of estates. We 
have a selfish desire to secure a rapid turn- 
over in the business and we believe that not 
only the parties directly interested but the 
public at large desire to have the affairs of 
estates handled with dispatch. Banks and 
trust companies are organized with special 
reference to promptness and accuracy in the 
dispatch of business. We believe it will be 
for the interests of all concerned to 
make use of such facilities whenever proper 
to do so. 


best 


>. In conclusion we submit that there are, 
doubtless, many other questions of propriety 
and expediency that will arise in the course 
of the administration of trusts under the in- 
telligent cooperation of attorneys and bank- 
ing institutions. We have no doubt that all 
of them can be answered satisfactorily. We 
are glad of this opportunity for frank dis- 
cussion of the subject and hope that it will 
lead to further conferences, a more complete 
understanding of details of practice and the 


establishment of a most cordial relation in 


the performance of efficient and valuable 
service to the public. 
Signed: Harley F. Johnson. trust officer, 


American National Bank: Marvin T.. Clapp, 
trust officer, Bank of Jamestown: H. V. N. 
Bodine, trust officer, Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank: Walter H. Edson, trust officer, Na- 
tional Chautauqua County Bank: Geo. R. 
Butts. trust officer. Union Trust Company. 
Ro fe fe 

The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
recently opened a new midtown banking 
office at 12 East 45th street, which is excep- 
tionally attractive in finish and equipment. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
785,604 shares of new preferred stock of 


Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc., and agent 
for the scrip certificates of preferred stock 
of the same company. 
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cA CITADEL safeguarding future generations. No matter what other functions may be pur- 
sued by the Fxchange Trust Company, this is its final purpose. Noble men and women strive 
day after day, year after year, throughout a lifetime, that generations to follow may be a bit better 
off. To preserve the fruits of such labor is the objective and the ambition of the Exchange Trust 
Company. Millions of dollars have been left to the administration of this organization. 


EXCHANGE BANKS of TULSA 
Exchange Trust Company Exchange National Bank 
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Protecting the Customer 


A railroad company, whose securities are widely held, called for 
redemption one of its bond issues. Because of a conversion privilege 
these bonds were selling in the market for about $350 more than 
their redemption value. 


As the conversion privilege would expire automatically thirty 
days prior to the redemption date and investors could secure this 
profit only by taking quick action, American Exchange IrvingTrust 
Company brought these facts to the attention of its correspondents. 


Following are extracts from acknowledgments received: 


“The information is of material value.” 


“Ve thank you for this rather unusual service.” 


“We greatly appreciate REAL service of this kind, which we 


are about to pass along for the benefit of our customers.” 


American Exchange IrvingTrustCompany endeavorsat all times 
to protect and further the interests of correspondents. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 
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LOGICAL CANDIDATES FOR TRUST SERVICE AND HOW 
TO REACH THEM 


A SENSIBLE PROGRAM FOR MARKET APPRAISAL, ADVERTISING AND 
SALESMANSHIP 


ALLAN B. COOK 
Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland 





(Epitror’s Note: There is much wasted effort and money in trust department adver- 


tising and development campaigns. 


The following paper presented by Mr. Cook at the 


recent Mid-Continent Trust Conference at Tulsa, Okla., derives particular value because 


the ideas and methods suggested are based upon actual experience and tests. 


The pro- 


gram traced by Mr. Cook is particularly adapted to the problems and requirements of 
smaller as well as newly established trust departments of trust companies and banks.) 


OWN through the ages marched count- 
less generations of bankers treading 
the path worn smooth by their prede- 

To right and left lay unexplored 
territory but the parade held steadily to the 
route paved by tradition and experience. 
Then came the day when the more adven- 
turous souls dared to stray from the beaten 
path. Like all pioneers they had their trou- 
bles but their rich rewards inspired others 
in increasing numbers to do as they had 
done. And, within our own memory, the 
bank has changed from a single purpose in- 
stitution to a financial department store. 

Those basic principles which make a mer- 
chandising organization successful apply 
with equal force to the profitable develop- 
ment of the business of a modern bank. What 
can you sell your public most readily and 
who are the men and women most likely to 
buy those specific services? 


cessors. 


Classifying Logical Candidates for Trust 
Service 

Obviously the bulk of the saving depart- 
ment customers are not logical candidates 
for the trust department. Nor will a large 
proportion of the depositors whose checking 
accounts are small be particularly interested 
in fiduciary matters. The first step in any 
sensible campaign to spread the trust idea 
is the segregation of the sheep from the 
goats. 

First, come the directors and stockholders 
of the bank. All of these should do business 
with the trust department. The banker must 
scrutinize his addresses of all people whose 
thecking or savings accounts show sizable 
figures—say from $1000 upward depending 
upon the size of the city or town in which 
he does business. 


Next should be added the names of bond 
buyers who purchase securities from or 
through the bank. Then similar information 
should be secured from the list of important 
borrowers in the loan department. The 
names of the officers of corporations doing 
business with the bank are well worth while 
and properly belong in group A of the trust 
list, inasmuch as the bank already has a 
friendly contact with all these people either 
directly or indirectly. 





ALLAN B. Cook 
Vice-President, Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Now for the names in Group B. These 
should be those men and women of known 
wealth who are not customers of the bank. 
Every official of each reputable and solvent 
concern in town should be included. The 
membership of the local Chamber of Com- 
merece, the medical and dental associations, 
engineering societies and trade organizations 
as well as social clubs should be merged 
into the trust prospect list. In this case, 
however, the banker has a_non-customer 
group to deal with. The total number of 
names in Groups A and B represents to a 
yery large degree the market for trust de- 
partment services. 

Trust Service to Largest Number at Least 

Cost 

Now what services can be sold most read- 
ily to the largest number of people at the 
least cost to the bank? First of all, the last 
will and testament makes the broadest ap- 
peal; next, comes the life insurance trust 
because of the almost universal purchase of 
policies as the easiest manner in which to 
create substantial estates. Both the will and 
the life insurance trust are easy sellers, to 
use a merchandising term. 

There is a much more restricted market 
for custodianship, the living trust, the volun- 
tary trust or whatever you choose to call 
it. This service appeals only to people of 
considerable substance who cannot or do not 
wish to handle their own investments. Inci- 
dentally, a bull market such as we have had 
in this country for several years past makes 
many individual investors feel that they are 
financial wizards, and hence antagonistic to 
the suggestion that they place their affairs 
in the hands of a trust department. 

The irrevocable trust to operate during 
the creator’s lifetime, the special purpose 
trust, and others of that ilk, comprise the 
services for which the public demand is con- 
fined within very narrow limits as compared 
with those mentioned previously. 

Turning from personal trust services for a 
minute, there is the corporate phase to con- 
sider. And here the banker finds a market 
consisting only of corporations issuing bonds 
and yarious classes of stock. Bond trusts, 
transfers agencies and registrarships come 
chiefly from the bank’s own customers as 
the result of sales work done by the trust 
officer or through friendly houses originating 
and marketing such security issues. Adver- 
tising and ordinary trust solicitation have 
little effect if any on this class of business. 

This completes the banker’s two-way 
analysis of the buyers and the products in 
exactly the same manner as that followed 
by a mercantile establishment when scru- 
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tinizing its market. He is then in a position 
to apply actual sales effort sensibly, consis- 
tently and profitably to spreading the trust 
idea. 


Sensible and Profitable Sales Effect 

Naturally the banker turns to advertising 
as the means by which his message may be 
spread broadeast to the public in which he 
has a definite sales interest. If his campaign 
is to be comprehensive in scope he should 
use the local newspapers and those local 
magazines which go into the homes of the 
people on his trust list. His advertisements 
should be backed by booklets, pamphlets or 
folders describing in some detail the merits 
of the services presented for consideration 
by the public. 

Hand in hand with newspapers and maga- 
zine copy there should be a mail campaign 
consisting of a series of letters to each indi- 
vidual prospect on the trust list. Lobby dis- 
plays, window displays and posters all play 
an important part in the program, and in 
addition outdoor advertising may be found 
worth while—either in the form of bulletin 
boards or street car cards. Talks before 
various associations, dinners to life insur- 
ance underwriters to enlist their aid, and 
other devices of like character all enter into 
the effort to spread the trust idea. 


Experiences of Guardian Trust Company 

To illustrate definitely what may be done 
to the advantage of a trust department, a 
few experiences of the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland may be of interest inas- 


much as that institution has been advertis- 
ing and soliciting trust business for many 
years. After considering carefully several 
kinds of advertisements, the Guardian de- 
cided that stories based upon actual experi- 
ence with its own customers offered an ideal 
basis for a trust campaign. These exam- 
ples of the value of trust services in cold 
hard cash were presented to the reader in 
a way calculated to arouse human interest 
in the story of what the bank had done for 
others. Illustrations were purchased from 
an outstanding artist and a great deal of 
thought was devoted to layout and typog- 
raphy to the end that the copy would not 
only attract attention but by its very ap- 
pearance would cause people to read it. 
Trust advertising campaigns have been lim- 
ied largely to wills, insurance trusts and 
living trusts. Each specific campaign has 
consisted of from six to ten advertisements 
of size sufficient to dominate a newspaper 
page. These advertisements have run at 
intervals of two or three weeks throughout 
the year, summer excepted. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


prok 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 


equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIZ, 


Utiea 


COMPANY 


New York 








Simultaneously with the opening of a 
specific Campaign, letters have been mailed 
to a trust list of several thousand names in 
an effort to arouse inquiries for the book- 
let describing the service in question. Those 
failing to reply to the first letter received a 
second one thirty days later and, if neces- 
sary, a third piece of mail one month there- 
after. This attack produced inquiries in ex- 
cess of eight per cent of the group so cir- 
cularized and resulted in the immediate des- 
patch of the desired trust literature. 

The bank’s windows were used to display 
unusual posters calling to the notice of the 
passersby that by merely asking in the lobby 
a financial booklet of benefit to them could 
be obtained without expense. In addition a 
lobby display was placed upon a table with 
a supply of booklets. This form of merchan- 
dising has enabled the bank during the past 
year to place in the hands of interested peo- 
ple more than three times the number of 
booklets distributed in any given year pre- 
viously. 

Single sheet advertisements have been en- 
closed with the statements and canceled 
checks mailed to the bank’s customers at 
the end of each month. Recently inquiries 
equivalent to approximately 21% per cent of 
the bank’s checking account customers re- 


sulted from one of these little stuffers large- 
ly because it carried a coupon requesting 
additional information from the bank. The 
booklets used by the Guardian are created by 
its business development department work- 
ing jointly with the bank’s advertising coun- 
sellor. The literature is written in simple 
language, is presented in as brief form as 
possible and covers all the sales arguments 
calculated to arouse the prospect to imme- 
diate action, or to inquire further into the 
matter. 

An interesting sidelight on the bank’s at- 
tempt to eliminate all possible resistance on 
the part of the customer to the trust idea, 
is its most recent booklet which eliminates 
the term “living trust’ substituting for it 
the word “custodianship.’” Many men seem 
to feel that when they create a trust fund 
they lose all control over their affairs, where- 
as custodianship shows clearly that they 
still remain masters of their destinies while 
obtaining expert assistance in their personal 
financial problems. 


Proper Backing for Solicitation 
Interest is stimulated by this comprehen- 
sive trust campaign of several years. Should 
the bank then sit back and wait for the 
consumer demand to seek its product, or 
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Chestnut at 15th Street 


should it send representatives to translate 
that demand into tangible trust business? In 
the case of the Guardian, capable solicitors 
are employed to call upon anyone sending 
inquiries to the bank’s trust department and 
also to call upon potential customers whose 
names have been culled from both Groups 
A and B of the trust list. The results ob- 
tained by this personal sales effort combined 
with the advertising have been highly satis- 
factory. 

Assume that some small bank has nobody 
qualified by experience to write advertise- 
ments, booklets, and other material and that 
it cannot afford to hire someone for that 
purpose. Such an institution can very prop: 
erly turn to the Trust Company Division for 
the solution of its problems. Through that 
organization the bank can purchase at nom- 
inal expense material for a complete adver- 
tising program. No banker need be ashamed 
to place such a campaign before his public. 
It is effective and attractive from every 
angle. 

Another possibility for the smaller institu- 
tion to consider is the purchase of certain 
fundamentally sound material offered by the 
houses syndicating trust campaigns to banks 
throughout the country. The cost in this in- 
stance is, however, higher than the method 
suggested a moment ago. One advantage of 
the syndicate campaign is the restriction of 
its sale to one bank in any given territory. 

The next plan open to the bank with a 
limited amount of money to spend is the 
employment of an advertising executive on 
a part time basis. The success of such an 
arrangement is, naturally, dependent upon 
the wisdom shown in the choice of such a 
counsellor—or in other words the human 
equation to which no rule of thumb applies. 
With a little more cash at his disposal the 
bankers can install an advertising depart- 
ment consisting of a copy writer, production 
clerk and stenographer. Such a setup as- 
sures him of originality in his material. 





Resources Over $50,000,000.00 
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Philadelphia 
The Advertising Program 
Now, as to the program itself. To be 
well-balanced newspapers, booklets, direct 


mail, posters and displays should be used. 
Roughly, a fair ratio of expense would be 
25 per cent of the total appropriation for 
each of these four major units for a bank 
producing its own material. So the smaller 
bank’s question regarding advertising is thus 
disposed of. Advertising by itself is at best 
only partly successful in getting results. Per- 
sonal sales work by officers of the bank or 
solicitors must be tied in systematically and 
intelligently to get the maximum benefit from 
any effort to spread the trust idea. Is it 
ethical to send solicitors after trust business? 
The reply, to my mind, is contained in an- 
other question. “Is it proper for the auto- 
mobile dealer to go forth on the highways 
and byways of his territory seeking buyers 
for his product?” 

The ranks of that parade of bankers tread- 
ing the old narrow path worn smooth by 
countless generations of predecessors grows 
thinner every year. More and more of our 
fraternity are blazing new trails in sparsely 
settled ground opened up by those hardy 
pioneers who dared to do the thing that was 
different. At the Guardian we use as an 
advertising slogan from time to time this 
simple phrase, “Noted among leading banks 
for setting traditions rather than following 
them.” The policy set forth in those few 
words has paid big dividends in spreading 
the trust idea in the Cleveland market. 

Re ge Se 

William P. Murdy has been appointed an 
assistant secretary of the American Trust 
Company of New York. 

The American Bank & Trust Company is 
being organized at Lebanon, Tenn., with cap- 
ital of $100,000. 

The Exchange Trust Company of Little 
Rock, Ark., has been consolidated with the 
Exchange National Bank. 
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The Gateway to Big Business 


Through this doorway you come to the offices of the many Rhode 
Island business organizations who have selected the great In- 
dustrial Trust Building as their business home. 


Industrial Trust Company with its various departments occupies 
the first two floors and two mezzanines. Vaults with safe deposit 


boxes and coupon rooms constitutes the floor below the lower 
banking lobby. 


The many facilities offered by this great office building and by 
the home office and state-wide branches of Industrial Trust Com- 
pany are at the service of the people of Rhode Island. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,G00 Member Federal Reserve System 


Five PROVIDENCE Offices (E. Providence Pawtucket Newport } 


e 
ow ket Bristol Westerly & 
111 Westminster Street — 63 Westminster Street aries atic ue winds 


1473 Broad St.—220 Atwells Ave.—602 Elmwood Ave. { Pascoag Warren Wickford j 
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“AVIATION AS A BUSINESS” TEXT OF 

UNION TRUST SCHOLARSHIP ESSAYS 

The plan for awarding university scholar- 
ships to high school seniors for the best es- 
says written on designated topics of live in- 
terest, which was established some years 
ago by the Union Trust Company of De- 
troit, has become an event of civic impor- 
tance in that city, commanding wide interest. 
Five $1,000 scholarships are awarded each 
year and the competition for these prizes has 
provided an educational stimulus which has 
more than repaid the authors of this praise- 
worthy idea. 

“Aviation as a Business” is the subject 
of this year’s prize essay contest. At a 
dinner given recently by the Union Trust 
Company, inaugurating the contest, at which 
were 600 guests, including school officials, 
officers of senior high school classes and 
many notables in the field of aviation, the 
keynote address was delivered by William 
P. MacCracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. He spoke of the re- 
lation of aviation to financial institutions as 
follows: 

There is in the United States today about 
$150,000,000 worth of capital invested in 
aviation. You can’t put this amount of 
money together without doing business with 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 














The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 






APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON- 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,009,000.00. 












many banks. Then there is a very definite 
Way in which aviation serves banking. Cur- 
rency, checks, stocks or bonds do no one 
any good while they travel from one place 
to another. By providing the speediest pos- 
sible transportation, the airplane saves in- 
terest for the financial institution. Avia- 
tion also serves to send financial advertis- 
ing from coast to coast so that the market- 
ing of bond issues is considerably facilitated. 
In at least two cases aviation has helped 
to transfer funds from one bank to another 
to meet the emergency of a run on the bank. 





DEAN OF BANK ADVERTISING 
COUNSELLORS 

Length of service is a real badge of merit, 
especially in the field of rendering advertis- 
ing and business development counsel to 
banks and trust companies. Among bank 
and trust company advertising counsellors, 
Francis R. Morison of Cleveland may well 
claim distinction as the dean of the craft. 
He recently completed thirty-five years of 
activity in this sphere and the character as 
well as quality of his service are sufficiently 
attested in a booklet issued by Mr. Morison 
and commemorating his thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary of work, which contains complimentary 
letters from his numerous clients. 
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ANSWER TO “WHISPERING CAMPAIGNS” AGAINST 
BANKING POLICIES 


SEEK SOUND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT RATHER THAN DOMINANCE 


JOSEPH R. KRAUS 
Vice-president and Executive Manager, Union Trust Company of Cleveland 





ERHAPS the most fruitful source of 
criticism of banks is the situation 
arising from their measures to protect 
their loans. Out of these measures grow 
most of the comment that the banks squeeze 
a business to death in order to get control. 
As a matter of fact, a bank is really inter- 
ested in having a company prosperous. That 
ought to be obvious. Banks prosper in a 
community of prosperous commerce. A bank- 
rupt company is not a pleasant thing for the 
banker to have upon his hands. It is in 
order to avoid having them on his hands 
that the banker is interested in management. 
He knows from experience that good man- 
agement is the most important factor in 
business success, and that poor management 
is the most potent factor in business failure. 
In 1927, fully 82 per cent of the failures in 
the country were found to be due to faults 
of those failing. Is it any wonder that bank- 
ers are interested in the character of the 
management of the companies to which loans 
have been extended? Probably no other sin- 
¢le factor of risk-taking is as important. In 
many kinds of business, it represents much 
more than three-fourths of the banking and 
investment risk. Caution with respect to a 
loan is a solemn obligation laid upon the 
banker, because the money he lends has been 
entrusted to his care by many depositors. 


Constructive Interest in Management 

Bankers usually get into the management 
of a company only when the previous man- 
agement has been unsuccessful, and then only 
as a temporary measure. If the bank’s in- 
terest in a failing situation comes first it 
follows that representatives of the bank 
should have a voice in that management un- 
til the situation is saved, or until nothing 
further can be done to protect the creditors’ 
interests. The far-seeing banker is not in- 
terested in telling management how to oper- 
ate its business. He has too many worries 
of his own to want the additional responsi- 
bility of. telling the manager of a woolen 
mill or of an iron foundry how to run his 
establishment. Even if the banker had the 





time he would lack the specialized knowl- 
edge. 

The banker can make suggestions as to 
broad policies, especially financial policies. 
He can take off the hands of management 
a good deal of the financial detail. His ad- 
vice in financial matters is often the saving 
element in a situation. The banker knows 
what constitutes a sound financial structure 
and what represents an unsound structure. 
The instances are numerous wherein the re- 
vamping of financial setup has brought suc- 
cess in the wake of failure. It is to the 
interest of the company, therefore, as well 
as to that of the bank, if the banker is cau- 
tious on the score of management. 


The banker's contribution to the manage- 
ment of business is as a specialist in finance. 
He is an expert in furnishing money and 
it is that function which he properly fills. 
Since he helps to raise the money he should 
know how the company is progressing. He 
obtains this information chiefly through the 
financial statement and the earnings reports. 
His experienced eye scans the figures and, 
if things are not going well, he is not in 
ignorance. Early in the development of an 
unfavorable situation he is able to sound a 
warning to the management and frequently 
to make constructive suggestions. 


Full Information as to Financial Status 


In order to be of greatest service to busi- 
ness in this respect, as well as to safeguard 
their loans, banks regard it as of highest 
importance that they have full information 
regarding a company’s financial condition. 
Most uptodate managements recognize this 
and cooperate with their banks to the fullest 
extent by providing them with audited state- 
ments periodically. Those managements 
Which would withhold vital information are 
in the same class with the person who would 
not allow his physician to check his blood 
account. 


Under the progressing diffusion of owner- 
ship of business, the banker represents, more 
than any other individual, the composite in- 
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New York Mortgages 


If you wish first mortgages on New York City real es- 
tate, with principal and interest guaranteed by the Bond 
and Mortgage Guarantee Company, we are the providers of 
such investments for conservative investors to an amount 
exceeding $150,000,000 annually. 


If you want to borrow with New York City real estate 


as security, we have funds always available. 


Qur answers 


to applications are prompt and our fees are moderate. 


Title Guarantee and Trust Company 


. Capital Funds $30,000,000 


176 BROADWAY 
New YorK 


terest of the owner. When the company bor- 
rows significant sums the banker has the 
right to ask for figures, and he is vitally in- 
terested in what the figures will tell. Thus 
he performs the concrete service of auditing 
the current performance of the management, 
a service of which no formal method has 
been devised since the passing of the per- 
sonal proprietorship. At best, the banker's 
part in business is advisory and inspectional. 
The yital responsibility for the success of 
the business rests upon the shoulders of man- 
agement itself. 


W. Meade Addison, executive manager of 
the State-Planters’ Bank & Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., has been designated prin- 
cipal agent of the Mutual Assurance Society 
of Virginia. 

N. O. Friedley has been appointed manager 
of the newly established trust department 
of the Bank of Sheboygan, Wis. Mr. Fried- 
ley was formerly connected with the Midland 
Bank, of Cleveland. 


Alexander P. Reed, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Fidelity Title & Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, has written a booklet 
which suggests approved and_ essential 
clauses to embody in a sound will. 





175 REMSEN STREET 
BROOKLYN 





BIG BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
MERGER IN KANSAS CITY 

As foreshadowed for some months the 
Fidelity National Bank and Trust Company 
and the New England National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., are to 
be merged under the corporate title of the 
former and with combined deposits of over 
$50,000,000, forming the third major banking 
unit in that city. Capitalization will be 
$5,700,000, embracing $3,000,000 capital stock, 
$1,000,000 surplus and $1,700,000 represent- 
ing capital of the affiliated Fidelity National 
Company. Lester W. Hall and Henry C. 
Flower, respectively president and chairman 
of the Fidelity Bank will occupy the same 
offices in the merged institution. John F. 
Downing, chairman of the New England will 


be chairman of the executive committee. 
Plans are under consideration for a_ tall 
new building at the southeast corner of 


Walnut and Ninth streets, to house the con- 
solidated bank. 





A. V. Chamberlain has succeeded the late 
E. H. Van Ostrand as president of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Robert R. Anglemier has been designated 
vice-president and trust officer of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of Pontiac, 
Mich. 
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A million dollars a day 
of new plant 





RAIN-LOADS of telephone 

supplies move out across the 
country every day. The plant in- 
vestment in the Bell System is now 
more than $3,250,000,000. It is 
planned to spend $2,000,000,000 
more in the next five years for new 
construction and replacements. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 


and Telegraph Co. as an investment 


With its predecessors, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-eight years. Its earnings as- 
sure an ample margin of safety 
above dividend requirements. Its 
stock is held.by more than 430,000 
investors. It is constantly seeking 
to bring the nation’s telephone ser- 
vice nearer to perfection. It owns 
more than 93% of the combined 
common stocks of the operating 
companies of the Bell System which 
furnishes an indispensable service 
to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 


195 Broadway 





New York City 
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“It Is Invaluable... .” 





WISH to congratulate you on 
q the Trust Service. It is invalu- 
able to the larger trust com- 
panies as a quick and ready 
reference. At the same time it 
supplies the trust officers in the 
smaller cities with the forms and 
information necessary to con- 


duct trugt business on the re- 





ALBERT L.GrutZE, Secietary and 


Trust Officer, Title and Trust 
Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Prentice-Hall Trust and Fiduciary Service 





T is a pleasure for me to com- 
| ene the new Prentice-Hall 
Trust and Fiduciary Service. We 
have found it valuable in our 
Trust Department, especially on 
account of the complete way in 
which you have covered, and are 
keeping up-to-date, the various 

STIs pertaining to wills and 


a 


Davis Biccs, Vice- Sy. gl and 
Trust Officer, The National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis. 





Prentice-Hall, Inc, 70 Fifth Avenue, Tew York 
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PROCEEDINGS AND SUMMARY 


OF THE 


Fourth Mid-Continent Crust Conference 


HELD AT TULSA, OKLAHOMA, DECEMBER THIRD AND FOURTH 





T SPEAKS well for the future of trust ad- 
ministration and for a true accord between 
trust companies and national banks in 

cultivating this fertile field of service, to 
witness the free exchange of experience, the 
earnest searching for constant improvement 
of method and common allegiance to a high 
sense of responsibility which characterized 
the proceedings of the fourth Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference held in the thriving city 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma, on December third and 
fourth. The arrangement of the program, 
the selection of topics and the evidence of 
care and research shown in the prepara- 
tion of authoritative papers, testified to ex- 
cellence of judgment on the part of those 
having the conference in hand. Sensing the 
topics uppermost in the minds of trust officers 
of trust companies and banks, the discussions 
centered particularly upon the problems of 
handling rapidly increasing volume of trust 
investments, the fostering of real coopera- 
tion with life underwriters in developing life 
insurance trusts, the methods of securing 
new business and question of internal ad- 
ministration and accounting in the _ trust 
department. 


The excellent attendance testified to the 
strong appeal of the conference idea in 
the mid-continental section of the country 
as well as the willingness of trust officers of 
mature experience to hand on the fruits of 
their labors to the younger brethren. Dele- 
gates were present from Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Oklahoma 
and Texas. It is safe to say that within this 
group of states there is represented upwards 
of from five to six billions of individual trust 
business under administration and represnt-. 
ing over a quarter of the total of 22 billion 
banking resources of the country. Also in 
this group of states there has been the largest 
increase in number of new trust companies 


and of national banks: engaging in trust op- 
erations. 


First Session of the Conference 


The first session of the conference was 
presided over by A. V. Morton, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities of Philadel- 
phia, and officiating in the capacity of Presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association. There were 
three papers of a high type presented at this 
meeting. Particular interest was manifested 
in the suggestions for a desirable statute gov- 
erning investment of trust funds, submitted 
by William J. Stevenson, vice-president of 
the First Minneapolis Trust Company, which 
is published on page 745 of this issue of 
TRUST COMPANIES. It was evident that Mr. 
Stevenson had devoted much time and study 





JuDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 


Vice-President, Exchange Trust Company and Chairman 
of the Tulsa Trust Conference Committee 
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in the preparation of his address wuich re- 
vealed probably for the first time the ex- 
tent to which the laws of various states on 
trust investments are susceptible to revision 
and charged with numerous inconsistencies. 

Another paper of very instructive value 
was that on “The Organization and Functions 
of a Trust Investment Committee’’ presented 
by Lester W. Hall, president of the Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, which is published on page 769 of 
this issue of Trust CoMPANIEs. Mr. Hall 
developed his subject by first showing the 
need of supervision of trust investments by 
a special committee and defined the manner 
of organizing such commitee as well as its 
responsibilities and functions. The third ad- 
dress of the session was on “The Latitude 
of a Trustee in Making and Retaining In- 
vestments” by James E. Goodrich, general 
counsel of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City. 

Second Session 

Features of the second session, presided 
over by R. E. Harding, vice-president of 
the Fort Worth National Bank of Fort Worth. 
Texas, included a demonstration of ‘The Sell- 
ing of a Trust Program” and a symposium 
on “Our Experiences in Cooperating with 
Life Underwriters.” The trust sales demon- 
stration was conducted by Sam SS. Canter- 
bury, counsel of the Tulsa Trust Company ; 
Verser Hicks and Miss Dorothy Marquis of 
the same organization. The contributors to the 
symposium on cooperation with life under- 
writers included H. H. Rockwell, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Northern Trust 
Comnany of Chicago: William A. Stark, coun- 
sel ef the Fifth-Third Union Trust Company 
of Cincinnati: A. B. Culbertson, trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and L. L. D. Stark, assistant trust 
officer of the Midland National Bank and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis. 

A tested and successful double checking 
system to assure accuracy and promptness 
in trust servvice, was the substance of a 
paper by Charles R. Holden, vice-president 
and counsel of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago. He said in leading up to his sub- 
ject: “A commercial bank with one hundred 
million dollars of deposits should make earn- 
ings thereon of from $700.00 to $900,000, 
annually. The Trust Department of that 
same bank, with one hundred million dollars 
of funds and property in its custody, will 
do quite well to make $100,000 to $125,000 
in earnings. Consequently, its transactions 
must be carried on with every possible re- 
duction of operations to the most economical 
basis that is efficient. Mere mechanics can- 
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not, of course, perform the service of intelli- 
gent brains. But the written record, given 
intelligent attention, is the cheapest and the 
most effective basis of certainty, accuracy, 
and promptness.”’ 


Experience in Cooperating with Life 
Underwriters 

In discussing the experiences of the Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Company of Cincinnati, 
in fostering contact with life underwriters, 
Mr. William A. Stark, counsel of that com- 
pany, suggested a formula in conducting a 
life insurance trust campaign. He said in 
part: 

“In the spring of 1924, our company, 
through the persuasive efforts of our friends, 
Albert Journeay, vice-president of the 
Purse Printing Company, was induced to 
institute a campaign seeking the cooperation 
of life underwriters in selling the people of 
Cincinnati on life insurance trusts. While 
we have not at all times been as successful 
in our efforts as we thought we should be, 
still we have never for a single instant re- 
gretted the institution of that campaign. 
We were the first trust company in Cincin- 
nati to undertake this work, and for four 
and one-half years we have continued in our 
efforts with no cooperation on the part of the 
other banks doing a trust business, except 
an occasional expression of the opinion 
that we were doing a good work and bene- 
fiting the trust business generally.” 

After tracing the progress of the cam- 
paign, including the conduct of a notable 
series of educational meetings addressed by 
leading insurance trust authorities, yielding 
during 1928 a total of over $2,000,000 in life 
insurance trusteed, Mr. Stark continued: 

“We are pleased to be able to say that 
there is a sizable group of Cincinnati under- 
writers who will recommend the use of our 
company as trustee where the client says 
he has no preference, and a few who will 
urge our selection despite the client’s pref- 
erence for another company. Some of these 
underwriters do all their banking business 
with other institutions who are soliciting 
their cooperation in getting insurance trusts, 
but these men say, ‘The Fifth-Third Union 
started this thing and have spent a lot of 
money to enable themselves and us to handle 
these matters and until you (meaning their 
own bank) spend some money in similar 
efforts we are going to stick to the Fifth- 
Third Union.’ This is cited to prove that 
leadership has its reward, although it is 
expensive and seems to help your competitor 
as much as yourself. 

“What then, do we believe is necessary in 
a campaign of this kind? 
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TULSA 


NATIONAL BANK 


and TULSA TRUST COMPANY 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


‘ANY FINANCIAL SERVICE’? 


“1. Sell the idea of trust service, prefer- 
ably through out-of-town speakers. 

’, Sell your own company by letting the 
underwriters know you better and see that 
you know every angle of the insurance trust 
business. 

“3. Listen to the advice of the men who 
are selling trust publicity material for re- 
liable houses. They are well informed as 
to the experience of other trust companies 
and can and will give you much valuable 
advice. Remember that if you are buying 
their material, they are vitally interested in 
your success. 

“4. Do something for the underwriter which 
will help him sell insurance. That is the 
way he makes his living. 

“5. Keep everlastingly at it, even if you 
do not see results on the basis of some you 
hear about in other cities. 

“Now, having told you what you should 
do, permit me in conclusion, to give you as 
the result of our experience a few ‘dont’s’. 


Some ‘‘Don’ts’”’ in Developing Insurance 
Trust Contacts 

“1. Do not work your outside man out of 
the publicity department. If you have a 
separate new business department he may 
work out of there, but it is our sincere be- 
lief that in ninety-nine out of one hundred 
eases he should work directly under one of 
the officers and that there should be the 
closest possible cooperation between that of- 
ficer and the head of the publicity depart- 
ment. 

“2. Do not feed your underwriters too 
often. We did and many of them inwardly 
resented it. 

“3. Do not make plans without consulting 
the underwriters, and ask them to follow— 
rather ask them to join with you in making 
plans. 

“4. Do not in any way suggest that they 
sell your institution rather than trust serv- 





ice in general. If you are right and they 
know it, they will sell your institution where- 
ever they consistently can. 

“5. Do not let the underwriter or the 
public get the idea that insurance trusts 
should be used to the exclusion of policy 
settlement plans. In other words, be fair. 

“6. Do not fail to emphasize that the 
proper use of life insurance in connection 
with policy settlement plans and life in- 
surance trusts will, through conservation of 
wealth and protection of homes, be of tre- 
mendous value to your community and the 
nation at large.” 

“Spreading the Trust Idea” was the sub- 
ject of an extremely interesting paper by 
Allen V. Cook, vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland which appears 
on page 783 of this issue of Trust ComMpa- 
NIES. Mr. Cook based his discussion upon the 
actual experiences and campaigns of ad- 
vertising and solicitation for trust business 
successfully conducted by the company with 
which he is associated. Another paper which 
commanded keen interest was presented by 
Joseph W. White, trust officer of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis, dis- 
cussing “New Phases of the Life Insurance 
Trust Movement’. (See page 761.) 


Third and Closing Session 


Matters of internal administration and ac- 
counting in the trust department received 
major attention at the third session. H. E. 
Parks, assistant trust officer of the Denver 
National Bank, presented a paper on “The 
Intricacies of Trust Accounting’. W. H. A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary of the trust 
department of the Continental National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, discussed 
“Features in Wills that Aid Administration”. 
(See page 773.) At the fourth and closing 
session, presided over by W. J. Stevenson, 
vice-president of the First Minneapolis Trust 
Company, the major part of the discussion 
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centered upon the subject “Problems of the 
New Trust Department”. Cecil A. Tolin, 
associate trust officer of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company of St. Louis, described 
“A Simple, But Adequate, Trust Accounting 
System”. J. M. Jackson, vice-president and 
trust officer of the State National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, spoke on “Public Relations’’. 
A fine paper was contributed on “The Adop- 
tion of a Proper Fee Schedule” by trust of- 
ficer and general counsel, Dudley C. Monk 
of the First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa. R. W. Hall, trust officer of 
the First National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo. discussed “The Attitude of the Senior 
Officers and Other Members of the Organiza- 
tion’. 

Leonard S. Hole, trust officer of the George 
D. Harter Bank of Canton, Ohio, contributed 
to the symposium by discussing “The Estab- 
lishment and Personnel of the New Trust 
Department.” He said in part: 

“The most common error made by the bank 
contemplating the establishment of a trust 
department, is not to contemplate it enough. 
Now I have no objections to starting a trust 
department in a small way, if you use the 
word “little” as the definition of.small. But 
I do object._to the starting of a trust depart- 
ment in a cheap way. _The idea of trust 
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service is too big to be started in a small, 
cheap way. Any bank pondering the question 
of ‘To be or not to be’ a trust department 
should approach the subject in an entirely 
different way. There should be two distinct 
motives prompting a bank to contemplate 
such a move. One is the desire to render 
a valuable service to the community. The 
other is to add a money-making department 
to the institution. 

“It should be made clear at the outset that 
the money-making urge is important since the 
trust department which lacks money-making 
possibilities seems destined never to render 
good services. No bank should ever establish a 
trust department unless it feels able to equip 
itself from the start to render as efficient 
trust service as can be rendered by any bank 
in the country. There is no justification for 
a bank opening a trust department with any 
other end in view. It is very expensive to 
operate a trust department and the collateral 
benefits can never justify the department 
being in the red for a period longer than 
five years.” 


Senator Owen Discusses Credit Expansion 
and Federal Reserve 


Former United States Senator Robert L. 
Owen and Josh Lee of the University of 
Oklahoma were the speakers at a banquet 
tendered to conference delegates on the eve- 
ning of December 3d. Senator Owen dis- 
cussed the changes in the general credit 
situation, monetary changes since the war 
and the influence of the Federal Reserve 
System, regarding which he said in part: 

“The Federal Reserve System however, 
is the most important agency of credit ever 
established in the world, and has enabled 
the American people, not only to finance their 
own domestic industry to the extent required, 
but it has built up the resources of the banks 
of the country to a point where the American 
banking system, with its sixty billions of re- 
sources, has become the financial center of the 
world. In America, moreover, the world has 
found the safest place in the world for the de- 
posit of money. Great Britain, France, Italy, 
3elgium and other belligerent nations confis- 
sated private property of the citizens of 
Germany on the pretext that their war with 
the German Government justified the ex- 
propriation of private property belonging to 
German citizens. They violated international 
law in doing this, but most happily the gov- 
ernment of the United States refused to do 
this, and returned the German alien proper- 
ty—at least 80 per cent of it, and declared 
a principle by which the remainder must be 
returned. For this reason, America has be- 
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come a haven for accumulated capital from 
all parts of the world.” 

Unqualified praise must be given to the 
bankers and trust company people of Tulsa 
in providing for the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the delegates and guests attending 
the conference. Judge H. L. Standeven, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Exchange Trust 
Company, who was largely instrumental in 
bringing the conference to Tulsa, was general 
chairman of the trust conference, which was 
held under the joint auspices of the Trust 
Company Division and the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Credit for arrangement of the program 
is due to Johnson ID. Hill of the Tulsa Trust 
Company and Reuben Lewis of the Trust 
Company Division. E. Fred Johnson of the 
Exchange Trust Company acquitted himself 
dutifully as chairman of the registration and 
reservation committee. 

Resources of the national banks of the 
United States as of October 3d, amounted 
to S$2S8,925.4S0,000, representing an increase 
of $417,241.000 since last June and of $1,711. 
656,000 as compared with October last year. 





REDUCTION ON PAR VALUE OF 
GENERAL MOTORS STOCK 

The stockholders of General Motors Cor- 
poration at a recent special meeting author- 
ized the amendment to the certificate of in- 
corporation providing for an authorized is- 
sue of 75,000,000 shares of common stock of 
tie par value of $10 each in place of an au- 
thorized issue of 30,000,000 shares of the par 
value of $25 each. The stockholders also 
authorized the issuance of 48,500,000 shares 
of the new common stock of the par value 
of $10 each in exchange for the outstanding 
17.400,000 shares of the old common stock of 
the par value of $25 each on the basis of 
“wo and one-half shares of the new $10 com- 
won stock in exchange for each share of the 
#25 common stock. Exchange of the old cer- 
tificates for the new may be made on and 
after January 7, 1929. 

The Midland Bank, Ltd. of London, Eng- 
land, reported in a recent statement “eur; 
rent deposit and other accounts” aggregat- 
ing $1.869,221,000, which is the largest de- 
posit total reported by any one bank on 
record. 
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TuLSA, OKLAHOMA A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO AND TODAY 


In 1900, Tulsa resembled the setting for a “Wild West” thriller at Hollywood. (Twenty-five years later, Tulsa’s center 
is suggestive of the embattlements of modern business and industry with the dominating heights of the new home of 
the “Exchange Banks” still to be added to the skyline 








Modern Banking 


Practice 
demanded this change 





Modern banking practice has been forced to 
tolerate until now the weaknesses of pen and 
ink entries on pass-book and ledger card. Today 
the demand for accurate, unchangeable, ma- 
chine-made entries has been met. 


No longer must a bank face the constant danger 
of a lost or withheld deposit ticket, a changed 
or illegible pass-book or wrong posting. 


National Posting Machines for banks have 
made that condition a thing of the past. Three 
printed records of every deposit or withdrawal, 
all made at one operation, guarantee that the 
depositor’s record and the bank’s are exactly 
the same. And in the hundreds of banks where 
this system is used, the demands of modern 
banking have been met. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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CONSOLIDATION OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FIRST TRUST AND 
UNION TRUST COMPANIES OF CHICAGO 


Another important development testifying 
to Chicago having reached majority as one 
of the world’s leading financial and bank- 
ing centers, is the formal announcement of 
negotiations for the consolidation of the 
Union Trust Company with the First Na- 
tional Bank and the affiliated First Trust 
and Savings Bank. The new unit will rep- 
resent a combination of resources aggregat- 
ing close to $600,000,000 with deposits of 
nearly half a billion and representing capi- 
tal structure of approximately $70,000,000 
When the merger is effected Chicago will 
have the two largest banking organizations 
in the United States outside of New York, 
both from the standpoint of banking re- 
sources and capitalization. 

The consolidation of the First National and 
First Trust with the Union Trust Company 
follows closely upon the merger of the Con- 
tinental National Bank and Trust Company 
wtih the Illinois Merchants Trust Company. 
The terms of the latest merger, which are 
subject to stockholders approval, provide for 
the transfer of the commercial banking busi- 
ness of the Union Trust Company as well 


MELVIN A, TRAYLOR 


Who;will be President of the combined First National Bank 
and First Union Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago 


as of the First Trust to the First National 
Bank and the consolidation of the trust, sav- 
ings, bond and real estate loan business of 
the Union Trust to the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank under state charter and title of 
First Union Trust and Savings Bank. This 
arrangement preserves the title of the Union 
Trust Company. 

The stock of the First Union Trust and 
Savings Bank together with the stock of the 
First Chicago Corporation will continue to 
be held for the benefit of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank, including of 
course those stockholders of the Union Trust 
Company who become stockholders of the 
First National Bank as a result of the con- 
solidation. All the directors of the present 
Union Trust Company will be elected direc- 
tors of the First National. F. O. Wetmore 
and F. H. Rawson will be co-chairmen of the 
consolidated bank. This double chairman- 
ship is unique in banking history, although 
it is a type of executive leadership well 
known in affairs of state and in other cor- 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON 
Chairman of the Board, Union Trust Company of Chicago 
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porate institutions. H. A. Wheeler will be 
vice-chairman and M. A. Traylor, president. 
C. B. Hazlewood, president of the American 
3Zankers Association and vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company and B. G. Mc- 
Cloud, vice-president, will be elected vice- 
presidents of the First National Bank. These 
officers together with Edward E. Brown and 
John P. Oleson, vice-presidents of the First 
National, will complete the general staff. 
C. R. Holden, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Union Trust Company, will 
become vice-president of both the First Na- 
tional and the First Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. All other Union Trust Company 
officers will be placed in similar positions 
in the consolidated bank to those they now 
hold with proper titles. 


Exchange of Stock and Capital Increase 

The general plan of financing the merger 
including increase of capital of the First 
National is set forth as follows: “In order 
to more nearly equalize the respective book 
values of the First National Bank and the 
Union Trust Company, the First National 
Bank will, prior to the consolidation, in- 
crease its stock by the issuance of a 33 1-3 
per cent stock dividend to its present stock- 
holders, thus increasing the capital of the 
First National Bank from $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000. Thereupon the First National Bank 
will issue $4,000,000 of stock in exchange 
for the total outstanding capital of the Union 
Trust Company, of like amount. 

After the Union Trust Company stockhold- 
ers have become the holders of $4,000,000 of 
stock in the First National Bank the latter 
will issue to all its then stockholders $1,000,- 
000 of new stock to be sold at $600 a share 
pro rata according to their holdings. The 
premium on the $1,000,000 of stock thus sold, 
amounting to $5,000,000, will be used to in- 
crease the capital of the First Chicago Cor- 
poration. After the proposed consolidation 
is effected, senior officers will recommend 
that the initial dividend on the increased 
stock of the First National Bank be at the 
rate of $18 per share a year, including there- 
in any dividends distributed in respect to 
the stock of the First Union Trust and Say- 
ings Bank or the First Chicago Corporation. 

The Union Trust Company will give up 
its present banking office which will be dis- 
posed of at the earliest favorable opportu- 
nity. 

An indication of the volume of business 
and resources embraced in the merger the 
latest published statements of the First Na- 
tional, First Trust and Union Trust Com- 
pany make up the following totals: 


As of October 3, 1928, the total deposits 
were $491,027,141.36, an aggregate exceeded 
by only two American banks outside of 
New York City and by six in New York. 
Total assets as of October 3d were $584,- 
935,808.19. The combined loans and dis- 
counts of the institutions amounted to $396,- 
161,432.37. They held $30,514,294.60 of 
United States securities and $42,497,790.94 
of other bonds and securities. Cash and 
money due from banks aggregated $100,043,- 
531.07. The buildings, leaseholds and vaults 
were carried at $9,552,359.87. Customer’s 
liability on letters of credit and acceptance 
amounted to $5,488,524.02, other assets, $878,- 
075.82. In the liabilities of $584,935,808.19 
were included capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $69,498,729.97. These figures are 
exclusive of the large volume of individual 
and corporate trust business conducted by 
the two trust companies. 

3oth the First National Bank and the 
Union Trust Company have served for nearly 
three-quarters of a century as pillars in Chi- 
cago’s banking, financial and business de- 
velopment. The First National was organ- 
ized in 1863. In 1900 the Union National 
was taken over and two years later the 
Metropolitan National. The First Trust and 
Savings was organized as an affiliation under 
state charter in 1903 and has had a remark- 
ably successful career. <A feature of the 
First National organization is the divisional 
organization according to lines of business. 
The bank has had six presidents, namely, 
Edmund Aiken, Samuel M. Nickerson, Ly- 
man J. Gage, who resigned to become Seecre- 
tary of the Treasury; James B. Forgan; 
Frank O. Wetmore who became chairman 
in 1925 and was succeeded by Melvin A. 
Traylor as president of both banks. 

The Union Trust Company was chartered 
in 1857 and was organized as a bank in 
1869 by Stephen W. Rawson who continued 
as president until 1904 and was succeeded by 
his son, Frederick H. Rawson, who became 
chairman in 1924 and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Harry A. Wheeler. The latest finan- 
cial statement of the company showed re- 
sources of $101,925,000; deposits, $86,078,- 
000; capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
$11,518,000 and $1,953,000 special reserve. 


W. E. Brockman, manager of advertising 
of the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
of Minneapolis, is the author of a booklet 
distributed by that company which graphic- 
ally describes the advertising activities. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has in its custodian accounts securities 
having par value of upward of $900,000,000. 
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EXCHANGE NATIONAL AND EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY TO 
OCCUPY TALLEST BUILDING IN OKLAHOMA 


The tallest and most imposing combina- 
tion bank and office building in Oklahoma is 
now nearing completion to serve as the home 
of the largest banking organization of the 
state, namely the Exchange National Bank 
and the Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa. 
While typifying the most progressive quali- 
ties of banking, trust and allied services, 
these two allied institutions are more closely 
associated with the development of the petro- 
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leum industry than any other financial or- 
ganization. This is true because of the iden- 
tity of the board of directors and personnel 
with the leadership in that industry, their 
practical familiarity with every branch of 
the oil business and a vast system of credit 
information. 

The new building will provide accommoda- 
tion under one roof for the allied Exchange 
National Bank and the Exchange Trust Com- 
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MASSIVE NEw HOME IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION FOR THE EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK AND 
EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA,. OKLAHOMA 
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pany, and will be completed in time to en- 
tertain the delegates to the next Mid-Con- 
tinent Conference of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Association 
to be held in Tulsa. The combined capital 
of these two banks exceeds $64,000,000; de- 
posits $54,000,000, capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits $5,387,000. The building is 
T-shaped with frontage of 300 feet on Bos- 
ton street, 90 feet on Third street; 60 feet 
on Fourth street and width at T of 140 feet. 
There are twenty-eight floors with twenty- 
four rentable floors and total height of build- 
ing will be 390 feet to top of tower. 

The two banks will occupy the entire first 
floor, the second and part of third floor. 
Modern safety deposit vaults will be pro- 
vided in the basement. Among the features 
of construction is a mechanical cooling sys- 
tem, high speed elevators and a_ tower 
equipped with powerful beacons flashing al- 
ternately red and white with a visibility of 
fifteen miles. 

The Exchange National Bank first opened 
for business in February, 1910, with capital 
and surplus of $200,000. The latest financial 
statement shows capital of $2,000,000; sur- 
plus $1,000,000; undivided profits of $1,002,- 
895, and reserves of $113,211. The stock of 
the national bank carries with it ownership 
of the stock of the Exchange Trust Company 
which opened for business in August, 1918, 





Harry H. ROGERS 
President, Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa 


and has made a remarkable record in foster 
ing fiduciary relationships. The capital of 
the trust company is $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $384,000, and reserves of 
$214,673. Besides banking resources of 
$7,991,000, the trust company holds trust as- 
sets of $12,972,000, and total assets held in 
all capacities of $20,963,000. 

The Exchange Banks are fortunate in hav- 
ing strong boards of directors and able, co- 
ordinated executive staffs. H. H. Rogers is 
president of both institutions. Well known 
among attendants at trust company councils 
is Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Exchange Trust Company, 
who has rendered outstanding service in de- 
veloping knowledge and commanding public 
favor for trust service in Oklahoma. Officers 
of the Exchange Trust Company are R. M. 
McFarlin, chairman, board of directors; H. 
H. Rogers, president; H. L. Standeven, vice- 
president and trust officer; Harry C. Peiker, 
vice-president and secretary; J. A. Chapman, 
vice-president; C. H. Howard, vice-president 
and manager, mortgage loan department; 
Dan Roods, manager, bond department; Fred 
W. Steiner and O. A. Sunderwirth, assistant 
secretaries; E. W. Deputy, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant trust officer; Joe Cham- 
bers and M. A. DeVinna, assistant trust of- 
ficers; E. Fred Johnson, special representa- 
tive; Geo. Glossop, assistant manager, Mort- 
gage Loan Department; E. R. Lindsey, man- 
ager, banking department. 


SHARE DISTRIBUTION BY SECOND 
NATIONAL INVESTORS CORPORATION 


The Second National Investors Corpora- 
tion, organized by interests affiliated with 
the Guardian Group of banks in Detroit and 
with which are associated a number of lead- 
ing banking and investment groups of the 
country, has experienced a most gratifying 
response to its initial public offering of 
shares stock. The strong backing, the con- 
servative and capable management and the 
general setup of the capital structure, make 
an unusual appeal to discriminating inves- 
tors. The initial issue is 100,000 shares of 
$5 convertible preferred stock with common 
stock, offered in the form of unit certifi- 
eates at a price of $100 per unit and accrued 
dividends. 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
is named as co-executor and co-trustee in 
the will of the late Edward J. Pearson, who 
was president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, leaving an estate val 
ued at $500,000. 
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State o¢ Omo 
Department oF Banxs 


July 18th, 1928,, 


Mre Je A. House, 
President, 

The Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











Dear Mr, House: 


Clevelandts bank deposits totalea 
$943,340, 319 On January 1, 1928, 
This sum is Greater than the total 
deposits shown by any one of thirty- 
seven states out of the forty-eight 
Which form our great nation, 
During the Past ten years I have seen 
the deposits in th 


: 

©, banks of Cleveland 

row steadily from $522,229 391 to a 
$043, 340,512 thus placing élevelana i ee 
among the richest of American cities bee ce! 
and making it a financial center of Ae Se 
primary importance to business men " 


With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


cv% 


Superintendent of Banks, | 
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CLEVELAND — home of the Fourth Federal 
i d the deposits of its 
ve Bank —has increase rs 
wy 421 millions since 1917. bas banks w - 
pel business in this great financial center, 
ra 


‘ service. 
correspondent 
: an outstanding 
Guardian offers 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $150,000,00 
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WILLS 


By GILBERT THOMAS STEPHENSON, Author of “LIVING TRUSTS” 


This is a non-technical book written in a 
popular style, dealing with the substance, as 
distinguished from the form, of wills. 


It is intended to suggest to laymen, lawyers, 
and trust officers the practical steps testators 
should take and the practical points they should 
cover in the preparation of wills. 

The point of view is that of the testator him- 
self. 

To gain the proper perspective, the author 
has assembled 600 questions that have actually 
been asked representatives of trust companies 








in the course of conversations concerning wills, 
trusts, executors, and trustees. 

He has analyzed 436 probated wills from 46 
American states and from England, Canada, and 
South Africa in order to Jearn what points testa- 
tors in the English-speaking world cover in their 
wills and how they cover them. 

In addition, the author is an active trust 
officer and a graduate of the Harvard Law School. 

The book is written in simple, non-technical 
language. 















55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (check or money order), for which kindly send me copy 
of ‘Wills; or you may send me copy on approval. 


NN ae a oe 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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FUNDED TRUSTS FOR PROFIT-SHARING 
PLAN 

An employer with a large and loyal or- 
ganization has designated the California 
Trust Company of Los Angeles as custodian 
of a group of trusts created as basis for 
a generous profit-sharing plan and in the 
interest of department heads. The employer 
has funded each trust with a substantial 
sum in cash. To this will be added other 
payments, to be made periodically both by 
the employer and the beneficiary of the trust. 
The funds will be invested, and the earnings 
reinvested and permitted to accumulate un- 
til the trust matures, at which time each 
executive will receive a handsome premium 
for his years of service. 

This is quite a simple yet effective plan 
of building up a cash reserve for any busi- 
ness purpose. The firm, of course, retains 
control of the trust, except in instances such 
as the one above, where individuals are to 
be the beneficiaries. Even in such a case, 
the trust may be made revocable, or it may 
be contingent upon the beneficiary’s living 
up to certain stipulations. Where a trust 
is created in behalf of the business itself, 
the proceeds become promptly available in 
the event of any emergency, and such a 
reserve fund often has saved a firm from 
disaster. 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
An all-purpose bookkeeping machine of 
the multiple register type has just been an- 
nounced by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company for banks whose volume of account- 
ing work is not large enough to justify a 
special machine for each kind of work. 

It is claimed for the new machine that its 
versatility makes it the basis of a complete 
bookkeeping system in moderate-sized banks. 
and that it is designed to make all postings 
or entries to commercial accounts, savings 
accounts, and general and liability ledger 
accounts. It also is equipped to write transit 
letters, and may be used as a straight adding 
or subtracting machine for general work. 

In the handling of commercial accounts, 
the machine posts the individual ledger or 
statement, furnishes an original journal of 
all transactions, and accumulates totals of 
all checks, deposits, and new balances for 
automatic proof in one operation. In opera- 
tion the new machine automatically adds deb- 
its, subtracts credits, and prints the new 
balance with every posting. It automatically 
selects the proper columns for all entries, 
prints dates, accumulates multiple totals, 
such as separate totals of checks, deposits 
and new balances, for quick and positive 
proofs, and warns of overdrafts before they 
are printed. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON FOREMOST IN DEVELOP- 
ING BANKING FACILITIES WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCH. OFFICE AT BUENOS AIRES OCCUPIES MAGNIFICENT BUILDING 


Pres.-elect Hoover's mission of good will to 
the South American countries serves to direct 
attention not only to the inviting opportunities 
for the development of broader commercial 
and financial relations between the United 
States and the Latin-American republics, but 
also renders of interest the notable advances 
made in establishing banking and credit fa- 
cilities between this country and South 
America. To the First National Bank of 
Boston belongs the distinction of conduct- 
ing the largest American branch bank operat- 
ing in Argentina with complete banking 
equipment. The building owned by the First 
National and constructed for the branch at 
Buenos Aires is acknowledged to be the most 
imposing of modern commercial banking 
structures on the South American continent. 
It is not only a source of pride to resident 
and visiting Americans but is also looked 
upon by citizens of Buenos Aires as one of 


the most attractive architectural acquisitions 
of that thriving and beautiful city. 

The Buenos Aires office operates as head- 
quarters for all South American contacts 
developed by the First National Bank of 
Boston, which is rendering an invaluable 
service to New England and itS many cor- 
respondents and clients, in providing ad- 
vanced means of commercial and banking 
communication. The importance of this serv- 
ice cannot be overestimated in considering 
New England’s sea front and the character 
of its products available for exports as 
well as the import of raw and finished ma- 
terial. 

The development of the Buenos Aires 
branch has been aided from the start by the 
important commerce between Buenos Aires 
and Boston, which is the leading wool and 
leather center of the United States. For 
years the First National Bank of Boston 
has financed the importation of a very large 
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Spacious Main BANKING ROOM OF THE BUENOS AIRES (ARGENTINE) BRANCH OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Fully equipped to render all 


Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 
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CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $40,000,000 


_ STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $275. BID FOR STOCK $500 
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proportion of all the wool brought into the 
northern republic. However, this branch 
does not confine its activities to the finan- 
cing of such shipments, but handles all kinds 
of commercial banking business and. plays 
an important part in financing strictly local 
industries. Not only is it greatly interested 
in facilitating the commercial interchange 
between Argentina and the United States, 
but it also deals widely in foreign exchange, 
cooperates in using the extensive facilities 
of its head office, and does an active business 
with Europe. 

Inasmuch as any development of Argen- 
tina is reflected in banking activities, this 
branch makes every effort to increase the 
country’s foreign commerce. Its staff of 413 
employees comprises men familiar with bank- 
ing conditions in the United States and in 
Europe. It recommends to foreign exporters 
local firms of known responsibility and com- 
petence as representatives. It seeks new mar- 
kets for the products of the country, gives 
trade and credit information, issues a month- 
ly report of conditions in Argentina, and 
places at the disposai of visitors facilities 
to carry out their business. In a word, it 
offers that wide range of service which 
characterizes the modern bank. 

According to the bank balances of May 81, 
1928, this branch stood eighth among the 
clearing banks of Buenos Aires, with de- 
posits of 105,000,000 pesos. It maintains 
three sub-branches, including one in Aval- 
laneda—just outside of Buenos Aires. In 
1923 the First National established a branch 
at Havana, Cuba, and since then representa- 
tives have been established in London, Paris 
and Berlin. 

There have been few more conspicuous 
and significant developments in the commer- 
cial and financial history of New England 
than the growth of the First National Bank 
of Boston. The lineage of this old institu- 
tion is long and honorable, and its story 


has a permanent and prominent part in the 
banking history of the country. As its name 
indicates, the First National Bank of Boston 
was the first bank in Boston organized under 
United States law, its predecessor, the 
Safety Fund Bank, having taken advantage 
of the National Bank Act in 1864. By merger 
in 1903, this institution is also the succes- 
sor of the old Massachusetts Bank, which 
was the first bank in Boston, the oldest bank 
in New England, and the third oldest in the 
United States. 

The history and growth of the first Na- 
tional Bank also embraces a series of impor- 
tant absorptions of other banks and trust 
companies, the latest of which was the tak- 
ing over of the International Trust Company 
with its seven branches. Four additional 
branches in Boston have since been opened. 
The fine new building occupied by the First 
National in Boston was completed in Sep- 
tember, 1924. Following the untimely death 
of Clifton H. Dwinnell in March, 1928, 
Bernard W. Trafford, senior vice-president, 
was made president and member of the board 
of directors. The continuous growth of the 
bank is indicated by comparative figures. In 
1907 total resources were $48,700,000; in 
1917 they amounted to $211,000,000 and in 
1927 to $478,000,000.° The latest financial 
statement as of October 3, 1928, shows re- 
sources of $483,213,000; deposits, $348,191,- 
000; capital, $25,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $81,959,122. 

The First National Corporation, estab- 
lished in 1918 for the purpose of doing an 
acceptance business, building up a discount 
market, and general trading in securities, 
is an affiliate of the bank, which owns its 
entire capital stock. This organization, 
whose head office is in the bank’s own build- 
ing in Boston, now has branches in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, St. Louis, Hartford. 
Connecticut, and Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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(CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 









Capital Stock . . . . « « $8,000,000 
Surplus . . . 1. © «© « « 6,000,000 
Undivided Profits . ... . 1,641,855 
Resources . . . . «. « ~ 121,083,330 


(From Report of Condition, October 3, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 
correspondents. 








HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT TRUST COM- 000,000. In 1919 the Hartford Trust Com- 
PANY TO INCREASE CAPITAL pany and the Connecticut Trust and Safe 
In response to demands of growing busi- Deposit Company were consolidated under 
ness the directors of the Hartford-Connecti- the present title. Arthur P. Day, chairman 
cut Trust Company have recommended an of the board, succeeded the late Meigs H. 
increase in capital from $2,500,0000 to $3,- Whaples, and Nathan D. Prince became 
000.000. Excellent earnings of the year now president in 1925. Mr. Prince came to the 
closing will justify maintenance of the pres- Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Company 
ent dividend rate of 16 per cent annually as vice-president in 1915 with a record of 
on the increased capitalization. New shares successful banking experience in Danielson. 
are to be issued on the basis of one for each 
five shares now held and the proceeds will AUTHORITY ON LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
also provide increase in surplus to $3,000,- John A. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
000 and with undivided profits of $1,200,000. Union Trust Company of Detroit, has been 
In making the announcement of proposed appointed for the third successive time a 
capital increase, President Nathan D. Prince member of the Insurance Trust Committee 
said: “Hartford is growing at a rapid pace of the Trust Company Division of the Amer- 
and the larger demands made upon our bank ican Bankers Association. To this committee 
for funds call for an increase in capital. is entrusted the development of greater co- 
There is no better way to serve the larger operation between insurance companies and 
growth of Hartford than by increasing our financial {nstitutions. Mr. Reynolds fur- 
eapital.” nished much of the practical experience and 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company advice upon which is based a new general 
is the oldest and largest trust company in form of unfunded life insurance trust agree- 
Connecticut. A recent statement showed de- ment now in use. 
posits of approximately $25,000,000. The 
trust department operations are in larger The Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
volume than conducted by any other bank- pany has authorized 10 per cent of annual 
ing institutions in the state, with trust funds _ salaries to officers and employees as a Christ- 
under administration aggregating over $110,- mas bonus. 
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SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR TRUST 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 742) 

They may compete with each other as to 
the competence of their trust officers, as to 
the integrity and age of their institutions, 
as to the wisdom and ability of their boards 
of directors, as to the efficiency and care 
with which their trust departments have 
been established, as to the beauty of their 
bank building, as to the style and strength 
of their statements, as to the character and 
color of their embossed stationery, as to the 
attractiveness of their windows, as to the 
solidity of their vaults, and as to the mas- 
Siveness of their safes—in all of these things 
competition is commendable and necessary. 
3ut in one field, the compensation of the 
trustee, competition is deplorable. It must 
not be. 

There are only two kinds of trust service: 
good and bad. For the good, a fair, profit- 
able compensation should be paid: and for 
the bad, no compensation is justified. There- 
fore, by all means I urge trust companies in 
their cities and states to concur in a uniform 
fee schedule. 





Uniform Trust Schedule Adopted 

Tulsa and the State of Oklahoma are very 
happily situated. A uniform trust schedule 
promulgated by a committee appointed by 
the Clearing House Association of Tulsa was 
adopted by the Tulsa Fiduciaries Association 
and by the Oklahoma Trust Companies Asso- 
ciation, without a dissenting voice. In other 
words, the entire State of Oklahoma now 
functions under a single uniform fee sched- 
ule. It may or it may not be the best 
schedule that we could have for Oklahoma— 
probably not. Probably at each recurrent 
meeting of the Oklahoma Trust Companies 
Association the light of experience and per- 
fected methods of cost accounting will point 
a modification or change in the schedule we 
have adopted. The point is, we have brought 
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the minds of all our trust departments into 
concurrence on the necessity of eliminating 
competition in trustees’ fees. We are united 
and in complete harmony on that question. 
We may compete with each other along all 
the lines I suggested, but on the question of 
the value of the service we render to the 
publie we are agreed. And, there is no com- 
petition amongst us, save that friendly com- 
petition who best may serve. 

Surely this is the ideal situation for a 
new trust department. It has ready-drawn 
for it a scale of fees based on the experience 
of older companies, fees that will not be re- 
munerative during the lean years perhaps, 
but which will assure a proper return dur- 
ing the fat ones. The greatest boon to the 
new trust department is the standardization 
of fees in the state of its residence. It is 
remitted solely to its efforts to build up po- 
tential business, bearing its present sacrifice 
in the assurance of a better day beyond. 


7 \) o, 
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TRAINING FOR INSURANCE FIELD WORK 
The Century Indemnity Company, asso- 
ciated with the A2tna Insurance Company 
of Hartford, conducts a training school for 
field men which makes for maximum efli- 
ciency. Fourteen young men recently gradu- 
ated from the burglary insurance class after 
three months’ intensive training under Rob- 
ert Ek. Broderick, expert in burglary under- 
writing. Most of them are college gradu- 
ated. The students pass through various 
phases of training, including bonding and 
surety lines, court and fiduciary bond diyi- 
sion, fidelity and blanket bond division. The 
training period is eighteen months and after 
receiving their final certificates, they alter- 
nate for a time in home and field work. 


The Bank of America of New York will 
pay its employees a bonus of 10 per cent 
of salary received during the last eight 
months. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by E. J. REILLY, Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company, New York 








| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


ESCROW DEPOSITARIES 
(An escrow depositary is within its 
rights in refusing to deliver muniments 
of title where the escrow agreement has 
not been fully complied with.) 

This was an action against an escrow de- 
positary for damages for failure to deliver 
muniments of title deposited in the escrow. 
It appeared that it was the agreement of the 
escrow parties that the depositary should 
not complete the escrow until the vendor 
should execute a guarantee of title showing 
the agreement of purchase entered into be- 
tween the vendor and a third party from 
whom the vendor was purchasing the land 
and the assignment to plaintiff of a good 
and sufficient grant deed to said property, 
and that it was the understanding of the 
parties that the plantiff was to receive a 
definite and full title to the land and _ not 
merely an assignment of whatever interest 
the vendor might have. Plaintiff contended 
that nothing was required except a certifi- 
cate showing the agreement and its assign- 
ment. 

The Court held, that plaintiff could not 
recover. It said that the plaintiff's conten- 
tion was without merit and that the de- 
positary was within its rights by refusing 
to deliver to plaintiff said muniments of title 
upon the filing of an action by the third 
party against the vendor to quiet title to 
the land involved and the recording of its 
lis pendens therein. It held, further, that 
in an action such as this where it is agreed 
between the parties that there shall be no 
modification of the terms of the escrow in- 
structions without the joint consent of the 
parties thereto assented to by the depositary, 
an attempted oral waiver of the requirement 
as to guaranty of title by the party bene- 
fited thereby is ineffectual—Carlsen vs. Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Supreme Court 
of California. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCKS 
(National Banks are prohibited from 
purchasing their own stock and one who 
advances funds to enable bank to pur- 
chase its own stock may not recover as 
against non-purticipating shareholders.) 


In this action the plaintiff sought to re- 
cover from the defendant as agent of the 
stockholders of a defunct national bank a 
sum the plaintiff paid as the purchase price 
of shares in the bank bought by the officers 
of the bank before the insolvency. Prior to 
the failure of the bank plaintiff and several 
other directors advanced money on behalf of 
the bank for the purpose of purchasing the 
stock of Ratliff, president of the bank, in an 
effort to force the retirement of the latter 
because of his ill health and inability to 
give sufficient attention to the business at 
the bank. It is provided by statute that a 
national bank may purchase its shares 
on one condition only, namely, “When it 
shall be necessary to prevent loss upon a 
debt previously contracted in good faith.” 
The only question was which had the better 
right to the surplus in the hands of the de- 
fendant after all the creditors of the bank 
had heen paid and all costs of the receiver- 
ship had been met with, the plaintiff who 
claimed to have paid out money to discharge 
the purchase price of shares in the bank 
bought by the bank itself or the shareholders 
in the bank. 

The Court held that the plaintiff was not 
entitled to enforce his claim as against the 
stockholders. The purchase of.the steck by 
the bank was prohibited by law and any 
contract as between the bank and the plaintiff 
to accomplish the prohibited purpose was 
likewise non-enforceable. Hence. . plaintiff 
was in pari delicto with the bank and its 
other officials engaged in the prohibited trans- 
action and may not recover as against the 
defendant who represents innocent share. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—Daily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 


JERSEY CITY (Including Greenville) 
COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 
Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 








holders to whom the transaction was un- 
known and unauthorized.—Rust vs. McLaren, 
U. S. District Court of Kansas. 


NEGOTIABLE? BONDS 
(Reference in a corporate bond to its 
security under a trust mortgage does not 
affect its negotiability under the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law.) 

In this case the question was whether cer- 
tain corporate bonds constituted negotiable 
instruments. If so, the purchaser in due 
course from a thief might be justified in 
retaining them. The bonds in question were 
issued by the Manitoba Power Company. 
They promised to pay the bearer of each 
on November 1, 1941, a certain sum at a 
certain place, with interest. The bonds are 
said to be “all equally secured by and en- 
titled to the benefits and subject to the pro- 
visions” of a trust mortgage. They may be 
redeemed at 105 per cent and interest at 
certain dates. The obligor must create a 
sinking fund to provide for their purchase 
or redemption and the principal may _ be- 
come due in advance of maturity in case 
of default under the mortgage; all as pro- 
vided in the mortgage “to which reference 
is hereby made for a description of the prop- 
erty mortgaged and pledged, the nature and 
extent of the security, the rights of the 
holders of the bonds with respect thereto, 
the manner in which notice may be given to 
such holders, and the terms and conditions 
upon which said bonds are issued and _ se- 
cured.” The bonds may be registered in the 
usual way and except where registered “they 
are to be treated as negotiable and all per- 
sons are invited by the company to act ac- 
cordingly.” 

It was held that the bonds are negotiable 
instruments within the meaning of Section 
20 of the Negotiable Instruments Law. They 
contain an unconditional promise to pay a 


fixed sum. The provisions with reference to 
the trust mortgage indicates that the obligor 
was speaking solely of the security and not 
placing a condition upon the promise to 
pay. The provision for acceleration of the 
date when the bonds are due if there is a 
default under the mortgage does not make 
the bonds non-negotiable because payment on 
or before a fixed date is regarded as payment 
at a determinable future time. The privilege 
given the obligor to redeem at 105 per cent 
before the bonds come due does not limit its 
absolute promise to pay, nor does the provi- 
sion that the bonds are payable to bearer or, 
if registered, to the registered holder, affect 
their negotiability, nor does the provision re- 
quiring the obligor to create a sinking fund.— 
Enoch vs. Brandon, Court of Appeals, New 
York. 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR NATIONAL 
NEWARK AND ESSEX 


Curtis R. Burnett has been elected a di- 
rector of the National Newark & Essex 
3anking Company, to fill the place of .the 
late Frank B. Adams. Mr. Burnett has been 
very prominent and active in benevolent and 
civic work. Besides being vice-president and 
secretary of the American Oil & Supply Com- 
pany, he is president of the Newark Presby- 
terian Hospital, a director ef the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce, was formerly presi- 
dent of the Newark Board of Trade which 
preceded the Newark Chamber of Commerce, 
former president of the Ironbound Manufac- 
turers’ Association, former president of the 
National Association of Credit Men and is 
still a director of that association. Mr. Bur- 
nett has been Alderman of Newark for four 
terms. 

Directors of the Yonkers National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York have au- 
thorized a 50 per cent stock dividend. 
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EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT ROYAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Changes in the executive management of 
the Royal Trust Company of Montreal, Can- 
ada, were recently announced. R. P. Jellett, 
assistant general manager of the Company 
since 1919, has been appointed General Man- 
ager, succeeding H. B. Mackenzie, who re- 
signed the general managership when he 
Was appointed assistant general manager of 
the Bank of Montreal. Ross Clarkson, who 
has been manager of the Royal Trust Com- 
pany’s branch in Montreal for the past six 
years, has succeeded Mr. Jellett as assistant 
general manager. 

Mr. Jellett entered the service of the Royal 
Trust Company at Montreal twenty-six years 
ago and in 1912 was appointed the first 
Superintendent of Branches to supervise the 
work at all branches throughout Canada. 

Before joining the company, Mr. Jellett 
served in the Bank of Montreal at Toronto 
and Brantford. He is prominent in Cana- 
dian business circles and is vice-president 
of the Dominion Mortgage and Investments 
Association which embraces Canadian-wide 
membership. Mr. Jellett is a surveyor in 
the Commercial Course of McGill University 
at Montreal and is also a governor of Trin- 





R. P. JELLEtrT 


Recently advanced from Assistant General Manager to 
General Manager of the Royal Trust Company of Montreal 


ity College School, one of the oldest resi- 
dential schools in Canada. He was born in 
18S1 and is the son of the late Judge Jel- 
lett of the County Court of Prince Edward 
County, Ontario. 

Mr. Clarkson, who was born at Port Hope, 
Ontario, in 1SSS, joined the Royal Trust 
Company in 1908, after serving for four years 
with the Alliance Assurance Company, Lim- 
ited, at Montreal. He is vice-president of 
the Canadian Club of Montreal. He en- 
listed with the 245th Battalion Canadian 
Grenadier Guards in 1916 and served in 
France with the Canadian Forestry Corps. 
Both Mr. Jellett and Mr. Clarkson are gov- 
ernors of the Montreal General Hospital. 

The Royal Trust Company has under ad- 
ministration assets amounting to over $409,- 
000,000 and has branch offices throughout - 
Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
G. T. Bogert is superintendent of branches 
with headquarters in Montreal. 





The Hagerstown Bank and the Maryland 
Surety & Trust Company of Hagerstown 
Maryland have been merged with combined 
resources of over $10,000,000. 





Ross CLARKSON 


Manager of the Montreal Branch, who has been named 
Assistant General Manager of the Royal Trust Company 
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4A Trust Company 


that has been selected by several judges to 
act as executor of their wills must be a com- 
petent executor. Such a company is 


COMPANIES 





The Standard Trusts Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 346 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Branches: Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 
Vancouver, British Columbia 





HANOVER NATIONAL BANK AUTHORIZES 100 PER CENT 
STOCK DIVIDEND AND INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


Directors of the Hanover National Bank 
of New York have authorized a stock divi 
dend of 100 per cent enabling stockholders 
to acquire one additional share of new stock 
for each one share now held, without re- 
quiring any cash contribution and through 
transfer of $5,000,000 from undivided profits 
to capital, providing for an increase of the 
bank’s capital from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
This will give the Hanover National a capi- 
tal structure of over $32,500,000, including 
surplus and undivided profits of more than 
$22,500,000. Unlike most of recent bank 
capital increases through sale of new stock, 
the Hanover National operation represents 
an outright stock dividend and no new money 
is required of stockholders for new shares. 
This is the fourth capital increase of the 
Hanover since its organization in 1851 and 
the second stock dividend in recent years, 
with a distribution of sixty-six and _ two- 
thirds per cent in 1922. 

The Hanover National Bank has for years 
occupied a distinctive position as one of the 
pillars of New York banking and with a 
record for excellence of service, particularly 
in serving as a “bank for bankers’ which 
is perhaps unrivaled by any other New York 
bank. Its traditions have been those of a 
conservative institution and it was among 
the last of the large New York banks to 
yield to the pressure for’ establishing 
branches when it acquired the Greenwich 
Bank in 1927 with its eleven flourishing 
branches in most favorable locations. Its 
dividend record is one of unbroken payments 
and through the years the Hanover has 
maintained one of the best ratios of earning 
capacity. The original capital in 1851 was 
$500,000 and its first dividend payment was 
made the following year. The latest finan- 


cial statement shows resources of $229,000,- 
000 and have ranged up to $250,000,000, 

James T. Woodward, who became _ presi- 
dent in 1876, directed the bank for an ex- 
ceptionally long term of service and was 
succeeded by his nephew, James T. Wood- 
ward, in 1910. It is noteworthy that the 
Hanover National was the first national 
bank in the United States to obtain au- 
thority from the Federal Reserve Board to 
exercise trust functions under the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act and since the 
establishment of its trust department has 
developed a constantly growing volume of 
individual and corporate trust business. The 
latest stock dividend declaration will be 
acted upon at a special meeting of stock- 
holders on January Sth. 


BANKER DIES INTESTATE 

Still the roll increases numbering bankers 
and trust company officers who either leave 
no will and die intestate or appoint indi- 
viduals as executors and trustees. The lat- 
est instance is that of Phil Mitchell, one of 
the veteran bankers of Illinois and chair- 
man of the board of the Rock Island Sav- 
ings Bank of Rock Island. He left an es- 
tate of $300,000 but no will was found. The 
court appointed his widow as administratrix 
of the estate. 

Frank Ryan, manager of publicity depart- 
ment of Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis, has been elected secretary of 
the Financial Advertisers Association of 
that city. 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New York re 
ports under date of December first, total 
resources of $512,205,000 and deposits of 
$283,708,435. 
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GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY OF CLEVELAND TO DISTRIBUTE 
STOCK DIVIDEND AND INCREASE CAPITAL 


Following closely upon the thirty-fourth 
anniversary and capping a period of excep- 
tional growth and earnings, the directors of 
the Guardian Trust Company of St. Louis 
have recommended a 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend and rights to subscribe to additional 
stock at $300 a share up to 40 per cent of 
present holdings. Announcement of. this ac- 
tion, which comes before the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders on January 14th, was 
made by President J. A. House, under whose 
progressive administration during the past 
eleven years, the Guardian deposits have 
increased from $42,000,000 to $139,000,000 
and capital, surplus and undivided profits 
from $6,494,442 to present capital and sur- 
plus of $10,000,000, besides an ample fund 
of undivided profits. In connection with the 
last regular meeting of directors an extra 
dividend of $3 a share was authorized in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend. 

The plan to be placed before stockholders 
includes a transfer of $1,000,000 from sur- 
plus to capital, or 10,000 shares with a par 
value of $100, which would be distributed 
to stockholders as a 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend. Under the plan, further increase in 
capital and surplus would come from the 
sale of 20,000 shares of new stock which 
would be offered to stockholders of record 
December 20th, at $300 a share up to 40 
per cent of their holdings. This would add 
$2,000,000 to capital and $4,000,000 to sur- 
plus. The bank would then have capital of 
$7,000,000 and surplus $9,000,000 as com- 
pared with present capital of $4,000,000 and 
surplus $6,000,000. 

The Guardian transferred $1,000,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus account in De- 
cember, 1926, and followed this with a simi- 
lar increase of $1,000,000 in surplus at the 
end of 1927. The bank’s remarkable deposit 
growth of more than $50,000,000 in the past 
five years to total of $139,000,000, has made 
this increase in capital necessary. Guardian 
stock sold as high as $538 recently, which is 
believed to be the record high for a Cleve- 
land bank stock on the local exchange. At 
the end of 1926 it sold for $249. Dividends 
have increased from 2% per cent in 1897 to 
5 per cent in 1898-99, 6 per cent in 1900-05, 
S per cent in 1906-10, 8% per cent in 1911, 
10 per cent in 1912-17, 12 per cent in 1918, 
15 per cent in 1919-20, 12 per cent in 1921- 
25, 14 per cent in 1926, 15 per cent in 1927 
and 15 per cent in 1928. 


Since 1923 the Guardian has increased 
the number of its branch offices from six 
to twelve. This will soon be increased by 
a new branch which will be opened in Janu- 
ary at Shaker Square and will be modeled 
after early New England architecture. <A 
new building which is soon to be erected at 
Rocky River will replace the building now 
occupied by the bank’s Rocky River office 
which has outgrown its quarters. Growth 
in business at the main office necessitated 
large expansion of quarters in 1927 when 
the entire third floor of the Guardian build- 
ing was reconstructed to house the bank’s 
trust department. The bank now occupies 
all of the first four floors. 

The Guardian began business on December, 
10, 1894, with four employees, 85 stockhold- 
ers and $500,000 capital. Today the bank 
has 700 employees and 1,000 stockholders. 
J. Arthur House, who was one of the bank’s 
first four employees, recently celebrated his 
eleventh anniversary as president. 

Selden E. Kline, member of the firm of 
Otis & Company, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Guardian Trust 
Company. 





J. ARTHUR HOUSE 
President, Guardian Trust Co. of Cleveland 








TRUST COMPANIES 


REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard —_ Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 


By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of Trust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduci-ries generally. 


Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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MERGER OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY OF ST. 
LOUIS WITH MERCHANTS-LACLEDE NATIONAL BANK 


The bank and trust company merger im- 
pulse has also manifested itself in St. Louis. 
Announcement has been made that negotia- 
tions have been concluded to consolidate the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company and the 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank of that 
city. This alliance will represent aggregate 
resources of approximately $80,000,000; de- 
posits of over $660,000,000 and present capi- 
tal structure of over $12,000,000. The com- 
bined institution will be the third largest 
banking and trust company organization in 
St. Louis. 

The merger is both a logical and advan- 
tageous one, bringing together two of the 
finest and oldest financial institutions in 
St. Louis. The Merchants-Laclede has de- 
voted itself primarily to commercial bank- 
ing while the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany has developed a high state of efficiency 
and success in conducting in addition to 
banking the trust, savings, real es- 
tate, bond and safe deposit depart- 
ment services. Likewise the merger 
is facilitated by the proximity of 
the two organizations in adjoining 
buildings which may be thrown into 
ohe and providing spacious as well 
as unusually accessible quarters. 

According to the preliminary 
plans, J. Sheppard Smith, who suc- 
ceeded the late Breckinridge Jones 
as president of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company and has carried 
forward the progressive traditions 
of the company, will continue as 
president of the combined bank. 
George E. Hoffman, now president 
of the Merchants-Laclede will be- 
come chairman of the board. The 
entire staffs of both organizations 
will be retained in the merger. The 
plans of merger have been approved 
by the respective boards of direc. 
tors and will be acted upon at meet- 
ings of stockholders. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company is one of the pioneer trust 
companies of St. Louis and the 
Southwest, having been organized 
in 1890 with Julius S. Walsh as 
the first president and the late 
Breckinridge Jones as the first sec- 
retary and subsequently vice-presi- 
dent and counsel. In 1906 Mr. Jones 
became president and when he be- 


came chairman of the board in 1925 was suec- 
ceeded by J. Sheppard Smith. <A recent 
financial statement shows resources of $49,- 
686,000; deposits, $39,713,000; capital, $3,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$5,416,000. 

The Merchants-Laclede dates its corporate 
existence to the year 1865 when the Mer- 
chants Bank was chartered and was united 
with the Laclede National in 1895. The 
June 30th financial statement shows deposits 
of $19,706,000; capital, $1,700,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $2,018,000. 


Gilbert H. Morris of Asheville and Frank 
Page of Raleigh have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- * 
pany of North Carolina, which has its main 
office at Winston-Salem and associated of- 
fices in leading cities of the state. 





J. SHEPPARD SMITH 


Who was slated for presidency of the combined Mississippi_ Valley 


Trust Company and the Laclede Trust Company 
of St. Louis. 
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ITH a background of 116 years of suc- 
cessful banking, and a location in the 
center of the financial district of New 

York, this Bank through a well organized Trust 
Department places its complete facilities at the dis- 
posal of out-of-town banks and their customers. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


The BANK of AMERICA 


NATLONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK. 


he BANKAMERIC CORPORATION 
COMBINED CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


TRUSTEE UNDER BOND ISSUES 
TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 











FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE CON- 
TINUES ITS POLICY OF EXPANSION 


Following closely upon the announcement 
of the merger of the Second Ward Savings 
Bank with the First Wisconsin National 
Bank, as the two largest banks in Milwaukee, 
comes further advice that the First Wiscon- 
sin National has added to its group of af- 
filiated banks, the Citizens Bank of North 
Milwaukee. The consolidation of the Sec- 
ond Ward Savings Bank with the First Wis- 
consin National gives the latter combined 
resources of over §200,000,000 with capital 
of $9,000,000; surplus of $6,000,000; deposits 
of over $150,000,000 and with an army of 
200,000 customers including affiliated insti- 
tutions. Acquisition of the Citizens Bank of 
North Milwaukee will give the First Wis- 
consin seventeen banking offices in the down- 
town and outlying districts of the city, in- 
eluding the branches and the affiliated banks 
it has purchased control of during the past 
year and those it will acquire through the 
consolidation with the ‘Second Ward Savings 
Bank. ; 

Total resources of the North Milwaukee 
bank are approximately $2,000,000. Both 
Chas. H. Krohn, vice-president of the bank, 
and J. F. Miesbauer, cashier, were at one 
time affiliated with the old First Nationa: 
Bank. Mr. Krohn is the oldest bank official 
in the outlying and suburban districts of 


Milwaukee in point of service. The other 
officers are: H. A. Wagner, president; E. D. 
Coddington, vice-president, and J. E. Suess 
and A. Polglase, assistant cashiers. 

The National Avenue Branch of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank at National avenue 
and Reed street is to be discontinved and 
customers will transfer their accounts to 
whichever branch or affiliated bank of the 
First Wisconsin Group is most convenient 
for them. There will remain on the south 
side three First Wisconsin institutions, the 
Mitchell Street Branch of the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, the Mechanics National 
Bank, and the Bay View Commercial and 
Savings Bank. This change is necessary in 
order to maintain the offices of the Secon | 
Ward Savings Bank, which will be consoli- 
dated with the First Wisconsin National 
Bank. 

In connection with the merger of the Sec- 
ond Ward Savings Bank with the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee the 
following seven directors of the former are 
slated for the First Wisconsin board: Albert 
C. Elser, president of the Second Ward; 


John W. Kieckhefer, Cyrus L. Phillipp, Erwin 


C. Uihlein, Joseph E. Uihlein, chairman of 
the Second Ward bank board; Robert A. 
Uihlein and William B. Uihlein. 


ee 
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ANNUAL DINNER AND MEETING OF THE NEW YORK STOCK 
TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 


Matters of prime interest to all engaged 
in the transfer of stock and registration of 
securities received attention at the meet- 
ing of the New York Stock Transfer <Asso- 
ciation, held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York and preceding the annual dinner of 
the association on the evening of December 
eight. There were present representatives 
from banks and trust companies through- 
out the country, who participated in the 
forum discussion. 

R. A. Maleolm, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, discussed the draw- 
ing of stock for redemption by lottery. Mr. 
Malcolm has apparently made considerable 
study of the methods involved in such work, 
and has evolved a unique system, which he 
demonstrated at the meeting. It is some- 
thing that will probably be used by all com- 
panies when they occasionally find them- 
selves confronted with the immense _ job 
of retiring partial issue of a large number of 
shares of stock outstanding. 

“Documents required by New York Trans- 
fer Agents, are they necessary?’ was the 
subject brought up by A. S. North, vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank of Boston. Mr. 





North and some other out of town members 
expressed the opinion that New York Trans- 
fer Agents required more than they should, 
especially when requested to register stock 
in the name of a Trustee. Conflict of opinion 
and difference in procedure in different states 
it would seem arises because of the differ- 
ence in laws of the states, applicable to 
trustees and fiduciaries generally, the New 
York law being very strict in this respect. 

“Recording of notice of pledge of stock,” 
was the subject of a paper by Lucius H. 
Plumb, Assistant Secretary of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. “Should form - 
of appointment of Transfer Agent and Regis- 
trar certify that the stock is fully paid, non- 
assessable and legally issued?’ was dis- ° 
cussed by Chas. Wetherbee, vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
and Carleton L. Marsh, assistant trust offi- 
cer of The Chemical National Bank of New 
York. Mr. Wetherbee stated that the best 
legal opinion of Boston required a certifi- 
cation, and Mr. Marsh read a carefully con- 
sidered paper to the effect that it was un- 
necessary. 


“How the largest corporation, in point of 


NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 
WALDORF-ASTORIA DECEMBER &. Bae 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER ASSOCIATION HELD AT THE WALDORF 
ASTORIA ON THE EVENING OF DECEMBER 8TH 
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PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


stockholders handles stock subscriptions,” 
was described by William J. Stout, Assistant 
Treasurer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. Mr. Stout in‘a general 
way described the immense amount of work 
required in giving their more than 400,000 
stockholders the right to subscribe to ad- 
ditional stock, and the receipt by the com- 
pany of such subscriptions. 

“Powers of Attorney of Stock Exchange 
firms, delegating authority to execute guar- 
antees of signatures, make assignments, and 
sign powers of substitution,” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Harry Stanton, Assistant 
Manager, New York Stock Clearing Corpo- 
‘ation. He set forth the proposal of the 
New York Stock Exchange to permit em- 
ployes to sign in behalf of the firm, which 
to be made effective will require an amend- 
ment to the rules for delivery of the New 
York Stock Exchange, as well as the con- 
sent to such practice by the more than one 
hundred Transfer Agents, representing listed 
stocks. 

David P. Condon, Registrar, Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company of New York spoke on 
“Elimination of subscription form on reverse 
side of stock warrants. The use of the bal- 
ance certificate, a reprehensible practice.” 
Mr. Condon expressed the belief that the 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Seventeenth & Chestnut Sts. 
Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Twelfth & Chestnut Sts. 





subscription form unnecessary 
caused needless confusion in 
subscribing stockholders. 
tificate, Mr. Condon 


was and 
the minds of 
As to balance cer- 


stated that practice 


should require the issuance of a new cer- 
tificate, and the cancellation of the old in 
all cases. 


The annual banquet of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association was entirely an_in- 
formal affair, enabling the delegates to re- 
new and form social contacts. 


The Bank of America of New York 
been appointed registrar of American 
partment Stores Corporation stocks. 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has been appointed registrar of the capital 
stock of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inec., and 
fiscal agent for an issue of $9,733,000 exter- 

7 per cent secured sinking fund 


has 
De- 


nal 20 year 7 
gold bonds of the Department of Santander, 
Republic of Colombia. 


The Bank of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, has 
established a trust department under the 
management of N. O. Friedley. 

N. S. Calhoun, vice-president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been placed in charge of 
credit department operations of the organi- 
zation. 
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KINGS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Furton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $652,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON. Auditor 





A DISTINGUISHED PHILADELPHIA 
BANKER 

Fifty years ago, on the morning of Decem- 
ber Ist, a young lad of eighteen entered upon 
his duties as stenographer to the then presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia National Bank. His 
salary was $6 a week. He labored quietly 
and with fidelity, keeping his eyes open and 
absorbing the points about all phases of 
banking business which enabled him to em- 
brace his opportunity when it came in the 
panie year of 1898, when the bank had no 
cashier and the president was out of the city. 
In that emergency he demonstrated the ex- 
ceptional ability which brought to him con- 
stantly increasing responsibility and higher 
office, until he became president of the bank. 
That lad was Levi L. Rue, who recently com- 
pleted a half-century with the same bank in 
which he started his banking career. During 
nearly twenty years of that period from 1907 
to 1926, he was president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank and when the big merger with 
the Girard National was effected in April, 
1926, he relinquished some of his active du- 
ties to assume the office of chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the combined and biggest bank in 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. 

Few bankers have contributed more to 
sound and constructive banking and currency 
development in the United States than Levi 
L. Rue. His counsel and influence has been 
one of the guiding factors in every important 
movement to improve our national banking 
and currency system. In Philadelphia he 
lias been foremost in fostering the highest 
type of banking policy and of clearing house 
practice. As member, chairman of various 
committees and since 1916 as president of 
the Philadelphia Clearing House, he has been 
the nestor of Philadelphia banking. He was 
largely instrumental in making Philadelphia 
a Federal Reserve district headquarters. He 
worked hard for the Federal Reserve System 
and has been honored for succeeding appoint- 








Levi L. RUE 


Chairman of the Board of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
who has completed 50 years of service to that institution 


ments as Philadelphia member of the Federal 
Reserve Advisory Council. During the war 
he was a leader in Liberty Loan drives and 
war financing. In the American Bankers 
Association he was for years a member of 
the Currency Commission. 

Mr. Rue’s activities and influence in Phila- 
delphia financial and business circles have 
encompassed a broad and most useful scope. 
He is a director of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
the Pennsylvania Company, Northern Cen- 
tral Railway Co., the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. and Western Saving Fund Society. 
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Fiduciary Service 


~ win St.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


— 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust Compan 


Olive to Pine 





Broadway 


CHASE NATIONAL TO ABSORB THE GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 
The Garfield National Bank of New York, 


which was established in 1881 and _ held 
membership in the New York Clearing House 
since 1883, is to become a part of the Chase 


National Bank organization. Directors of 
both banks have agreed upon a consolida- 
tion and following approval at the forth- 


coming annual meetings of stockholders, the 
transfer will be accomplished upon a basis 
of exchange of share for share of the stock 
of the Chase National for the Garfield Na- 
tional. 

The 
Bank will 


business of the Garfield National 
be continued at the same loca- 
tion, corner Fifth avenue and Twenty-third 
street, as the Garfield branch of the Chase 
National Bank and will be under the man- 
agement of the same individuals as hereto- 
fore. 

R. W. Poor, chairman of the board, H. F. 
Poor, president, and E. E. Watts, vice-presi- 
dent of the Garfield National Bank, will 
become vice-presidents of the Chase National 
Bank, and R. W. Poor and H. F. Poor will 
become chairman and‘ vice-chairman, respec- 
tively, of the advisory board of the Garfield 
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We act as 
Executor, 
Administrator, 
Trustee or 
Guardian, 
Court Deposi- 
tory and in all 
other recog- 
nized Trust 
Capacities. 





branch of the Chase. The present directors 
of the Garfield will become members of the 
advisory board of that branch. 
Milne, Jr., second vice-president, and R. T. 
Thorn, cashier, of the Garfield National 
Bank will become second vice-president and 
assistant cashier, respectively, of the Chase 
National Bank and will continue at the Gar- 
field branch. Assistant cashiers of the Gar- 
field will become assistant cashiers of the 
Chase. 

The 


George G. 


Chase National 
merger, further 


Bank, through this 
fortifies its position as the 
second largest bank in the United States. 
Its statement, as of October 3, 1928S, showed 
total resources of $1,156,540,254; capital of 
$60,000,000 ; surplus and undivided profits o! 
$78,807,348; deposits of $S92.388,S58. Pre- 
vious mergers of the Chase National Bank 
have been with the Metropolitan Bank in 
1921, with the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank in 1926 and with the Mutual 
Bank in 1927. The Garfield National state- 
ment of October 3d showed total assets of 
$21,878,801; capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $2,920,2666 ;.deposits of $18,250,254. 
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HENRY A. HAUGAN 

Associates and friends in Chicago and 
middle western banking circles mourn the 
death of Henry A. Haugan, chairman of the 
board of the State Bank of Chicago, who 
died suddenly on a train while en route with 
Mrs. Haugan from Las Vegas, N. M., to 
California, where he was to meet his son. 
He came from a family of bankers, highly 
respected in Chicago and foremost in ad- 
vancing that city’s banking and business as 
well as civie interests. Mr. Haugan was the 
sen of the late Helge A. Haugan, who found- 
ed the State Bank of Chicago in 1879 and 
was for many years its president. Born in 
Chicago in 1878, Henry Haugan attended 
public schools and in 1903 graduated from 
Dartmouth. Shortly after graduation he en- 
tered public schools and in 1908 graduated 
from Dartmouth. Shortly after graduation 
he entered the employ of the bank of which 
his father was president. He advanced 
through successive positions and in 1919 be- 
came president of the State Bank of Chi- 
engo. He continued in that office until 1926, 
when he became chairman of the board. He 
served as treasurer of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and of the University of 
Illinois, and was a director of the Fidelity 
and Denosit Company. 


TRUST COMPANIES AS ART 
CONNOISSEURS 

A liberal education is necessary these days 
to qualify a man for the job of trust officer. 
Among the large estates left in the custody 
of trust companies as executors and trustees 
there are often art objects, paintings and 
collections of great value. To appraise their 
value calls for a knowledge which is beyond 
the range of qualifications of a trust officer 
usually discussed at trust conferences. The 
Wise trust officer will call in a committee 
of connoisseurs and authorities who ap- 
praise the various articles. The trust officer 
may also do some independent appraising on 
his own hook to make certain that he is not 
“being hoodwinked.” Sometimes such ques- 
tions of art appraisals come up to the trust 
investment committee for decision, or before 
boards of directors, among whom may be 
one or more members who are collectors and 
connoisseurs themselves. 


Employees of the New York Title & Mort- 
gage Company and the affiliated American 
Trust Company will receive 25 per cent of 
their salaries out of the proceeds of the 
profit-sharing plan conducted by the joint 
organizations. 
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Announcin g 
the Consolidation of 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


and 








UNITED SECURITY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


BANK OF 


AMERICA 
OF CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL - SAVINGS - TRUST 


v 





HEAD OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES 


v 


Resources more? than. 


$400,000,000.00 


v 










E. ee NOLAN, President 


H. H. ASHLEY 
Vice-President and Trust Officer” 
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Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Kansas City 








DISCOUNT PRIVILEGES FOR BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


There are doubtless many banks and trust 
companies which overlook the benefits that 
may be derived by their employees in reduc- 
ing cost of living through arrangement of 
special discount privileges for the purchase 
of articles of wearing apparel, furniture and 
necessaries with carefully selected mercan- 
tile and business firms. There are large 
banks and trust companies in most cities 
which have encouraged this plan with un- 
questioned success. The formula back of 
the plan is to induce employees to make 
preference whenever possible for certain 
firms in purchasing articles of wear, furni- 
ture, jewelry, ete., and which are in most 
2ases only too glad to grant liberal discounts 
with the assurance of such patronage. One 
of the best plans of this kind is that con- 
ducted by the Guaranty Club composed of 
employees of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. Details of the plan will be 
gladly furnished to inquiring banks or trust 
companies. a 


United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has been designated as 
registrar of 175,000 American shares for 
common stock of North German Lloyd. 





F. SmIpNEY HOLT 


Recently appointed Superintendent of Publicity of the 

Aetna Fire Insurance Company, including the subsidiary 

World, Fire and Marine Insurance Company and the 
Century Indemnity Company 
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VAULT EQUIPMENT IN NEW BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 

The year 1928 is notable for the number 
of imposing and_ sky-piercing buildings 
erected for banks and trust companies in 
New York and other leading cities. One of 
the chief considerations of banks and trust 
companies in building new homes is th2 
vault equipment. The safety of the vast 
accumulations of fortunes that are entrusted 
to them must be absolute. Every conceiv- 
able attack by burglars or mobs must be 
guarded against. New developments in ex- 
plosives and tools must be anticipated, and 
vaults constructed that will frustrate the 
most determined attacks. 

In New York Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany’s new main office in New York City 
is nearing completion. Delano & Aldrich 
are the architects, Starrett Brothers, con- 
tractors, and Frederick S. Holmes, vault en- 
gineer. The vault equipment, which is be- 
ing furnished by the York Safe and Lock 
Company, consists of two rectangular vault 
entrances 25 inches thick—solid metal, a 
steel lining, and special interior equipment. 

The Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany is another good example of modern 
bank buildings. Benjamin W. Morris is the 
architect and Mare Ejidlitz & Son, contrac- 
tors. Their York equipment consists of 
two rectangular vault door 20 inches in 
thickness, and a large number of steel lock- 
ers. The vaults have a heavy lining of 
special construction. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, Trowbridge & Livingston, architects, 
and Thompson-Starrett Company, contrac- 
tors, has built one of the finest banking 
homes in the world. Five York vaults, of 
massive proportions, have been installed. 

The Chase National Bank, Graham, An- 
derson, Probst & White, architects, and 
EB. A. Strauss & Son, vault engineers, have, 
in their new skyscraper home, four vaults 
which were built by the York Safe and Lock 
Company of York, Pa. 

Contract for vault work in the massive 
new home to be constructed for the Balti- 
more Trust Company has been awarded to 
the York Company. 


Several changes have been made lately in 
the home office claim department of the Cen- 
tury Indemnity Company which belongs to 
the Hartford Fire Group. Walter G. Pond, 
who has served as assistant manager of the 
casualty claim department since 1926, has 
been made manager. Assisting Mr. Pond 
will be three claim supervisors, Holly W. 


Fluty, T. Spencer Crane and Charles B. Jar- 
vis. 
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Depositors Appreciate 


the “Service of 


Protection” in these 


Distinctive Supplies 





All standard checking forms are 
available on Super-Safety paper 


Tue air of quality in the appearance and “feel” 
of the beautifully tinted Super-Safety Checks 
speaks well for the bank that issues them. But 
the most appreciated feature of these attractive 
checks is a service of protection they render 
depositors’ funds in transit. Any attempt at 
alteration is exposed immediately. A glaring 
white spot appears if knife, ink eradicator or 
eraser is used to change the check. There is fur- 
ther protection in the fact that Super-Safety 
Checks are never sold in blank sheets—they are 
made only to a bank’s individual order. To pre- 
vent counterfeiting, each sheet of Super-Safety 
paper is guarded as the Government guards 
bank-note paper. 

The thoughtful service of providing depositors 
with Super-Safety Checks for protection against 
check alteration is evidence of an interest in and 
regard for a client’s welfare. A personal note 
such as this in modern banking has done much to 
establish preference for a bank’s service. 

Many leading banks supply depositors with at- 
tractive Super-Safety Checks and use with them 
the handsome, distinctive Antique Moorish 
Covers and Binders. Antique Moorish Savings 
and Commercial Pass Books, Pocket Check 
Covers and Ring-bound Customer Check Cov- 
ers, a standardized line of beautiful, durable 
supplies, are well qualified to represent your 
service. With bank building or business seal 
embossed on the covers they become a dignified 
advertising asset. 


See the local Todd representative or write: 
Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company, 
1152 University Ave., Rochester; N. Y. Branch 
Offices, Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


Trade 


Mark 


‘TODD SYSTEM 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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HIS is the season of the Year when your customers start 


for Southern California. 








If you will pro- 
vide them with 
cards or letters of 
introduction to 
this Bank, they 
will receive spec- 
ial consideration 


at any one of the 
54 offices and 


Branches of the Bank, covering 


the entire Los Angeles Metropolitan Area. 


Besides complete Banking 


facilities, we have unusual- 
ly well developed arrange- 
ments, with information 
desk, maps, literature &c for 
making their stay in South- 
ern California pleasant. 


VERSATILITY OF EXPERT TRUST 
SERVICE 

The Detroit & Security Trust Company of 
Detroit, Mich., recently negotiated the suc- 
cessful sale of a valuable department store 
property which provides an illuminating ex- 
ample of the refinements and the adaptabil- 
ity of trust service. An element of romance 
lies behind the sale of one of Michigan's 
largest department stores, located at Me- 
nominee, which was conducted by the trust 
company as active executor under the will 
of Marshall Burns Lloyd, who died in Au- 
gust, 1927. He was the inventor of the fa- 
mous Lloyd Loom which is now used 
throughout the world. This was the first and 
only mechanical fibre-weaving machine ever 
invented and the only real improvement over 
the hand-weaving process which dates back 
to the days of the Pharaohs. In 1916 Mr. 
Lloyd sold his patents and his factory at 
Menominee for $3,000,000, but retained manu- 
facturing and patent rights in foreign coun- 
tries. 

In 1925 Mr. Lloyd was instrumental in 
building northern Michigan’s largest depart- 
ment store at Menominee of which he later 
assumed ownership and operation. When he 
died in 1927 his will named the Detroit & 
Security Trust Company as active coexecutor 
and placed upon the trust company the re- 


You will find these special intro- 
duction cards a convenience. A 
handy book of them sent on request. 


EGURITYW TRUcst 
<= SAVINGS BAN K_ 
Resources over $250,000,000 


Los Angeles 


sponsibility of carrying on the department 
store and of effecting an advantageous sale 
at the proper time. The trust Company re- 
cently consummated a successful sale of the 
store to Lauerman Brothers, Ine. Likewise 
the trust company has the duty of erecting 
and maintaining the Lloyd Memorial Hos- 
pital at Menominee and of administering the 
estate property as well as protecting foreign 
patent rights and royalties. 





Charles A, Gonzer, executor of the L: W 
Hutton estate, was recently elected a direc 
tor of the Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, Wash. He fills 
the vacancy on the board created by the re- 
cent death of Mr. Hutton, Spokane’s million- 
aire capitalist and philanthropist. 

James Young, assistant trust officer of the 
Security Savings & Trust Company, Port- 
land, Ore., has resigned to become trust of- 
ficer of the Peoples Bank & Trust Company 
of Seattle. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company is named 
as executor in the will of the late William 
J. Wharton, a successful real estate operator 
in the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn, who 
left an estate valued at $1,000,000 of which 
nearly $700,000 is distributed in bequests to 
Roman Catholic charitable and religious or- 
ganizations. 


Beware. +. 
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CHARLES A. HINSCH 


The grim reaper has levied heavy tribute 
this year upon the ranks of those stalwart 
leaders and men of vision who have helped 
to build up the present high standards and 
shape the destiny of American banking. On 
the eve of entering upon the Christmas holi- 
day period the banking fraternity of the 
country shares a profound sense of loss and 
syinpathy with the unexpected announcement 
of the death of Charles A. Hinsch, president 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati and former president of the 
American Bankers Association, on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, December 18th. 

Mr. Hinsch was the type of American 
who was not only an outstanding and in- 
valuable asset to the profession of banking 
and trust service, but also to the community 
to which he devoted his unselfish interest 
with heart and soul, as well as to the na- 
tion as a citizen of fine patriotic impulses. 
In American banking he exerted an influence 
which was. essentially constructive and 
which radiated far beyond the boundaries of 
his home city and state. As “war time presi- 
dent” of the American Bankers Association 
during the term of 1917-18 he was truly 
spokesman and gave fervent accent to the 
patriotic zeal which animated the men of 
banking. In Cincinnati he was the acknowl- 
edged and outstanding citizen, laboring for 
its civic, cultural, financial and industrial 
advancement as no other Cincinnatian and 
Without thought of political preferment or 
other reward than the good will and the 
response of his fellow townsmen. His faith 
and yision shone forth in the building up 
of great enterprises; his intense humanity in 
the initiative and support which he _ ren- 
dered to every deserving movement of phi- 
lanthropy and social betterment. His genius 
is written in large characters in the financial 
and banking history of Cincinnati and re- 
mains as a heritage in the growth, the use- 
fulness and the prestige which the Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company commands 
among the banking and trust company insti- 
tutions of the nation. 

Mr. Hinsch was an inspiring type of the 
masterful American who emerged from hum- 
ble ranks to leadership by reason of conscien- 
tious application and unyielding habits of 
integrity. He was born in Cincinnati Oc- 
tober 22, 1865 and educated in the public 
schools of that city. In 1881, at the age of 
sixteen, he began his eventful banking career 
with a “job” in the Exchange National Bank. 
Soon after he became associated with the 


Cincinnati National Bank and in 1887 was 
appointed deposit receiver of the Fidelity 
National Bank, where his good work earned 
the attention of officers of the Fifth National 
Bank of which he became cashier in 1889. 

In 1897 Mr. Hinsch was elected president 
of the Fifth National Bank and from then 
on there came a series of important develop- 
ments which were to reach their climax in 
the creation of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company as the largest bank of that section 
of Ohio and ranking among the major banks 
of the country. In 1908 there was a consoli- 
dation of the Fifth with the Third National 
with Mr. Hinsch as president with increase 
of capital to $2,500,000. Also the American 
National Bank and the private bank of 
S. Kuhns & Sons were absorbed. In 1919 
the Market National Bank was brought un- 
der the fruitful Tiinsch régime and then fol- 
lowed the biz alliance of the Fifth-Third Na 
tional with the Union Trust Company, ecul- 
minating in 1927 in a formal merger of the 
two organizations into the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company. During the war Mr. Hinseh 
Was foremost in Liberty Loan work. 





THE LATE CHARLES A. HINSCH 


President of the Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati 
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The decision in 1927 to conduct the merged 
institutions under a state trust charter at- 
tracted widespread interest because of the 
then current discussion over the McFadden 
banking amendments at Washington. Al- 
though brought up in the school of national 
banking and foremost in advocating liberali- 
zation of national bank charters, Mr. Hinsch 
concluded that the best interests of the bank 
and of the community would be served by 
operating under a trust company charter, 
the wisdom of which has been confirmed by 
the growth of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company commanding resources of over 
$90,000,000, exclusive of the large volume of 
trust business initiated by the former Union 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Hinsch’s leadership in organized move- 
ments in Cincinnati and in national as well 
as local banking activities, was evidenced 
by the numerous high offices to which he 
was elected. In councils of the American 
Bankers Association he was one of the real 
guiding personalities and served as president 
of the association in 1917. He continued to 
serve that organization as member of the 
Economic Policy Commission. He served 
terms as president of the Ohio Bankers As- 
sociation, president of Cincinnati Clearing 
House, treasurer of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and on the executive committee 
of the National Foreign Trade Council. His 
executive talents were enlisted by numerous 
business and industrial organizations and 
corporations as director. 

Just prior to succumbing to an attack of 
appendicitis, he was arranging to participate 
in the twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth 
of the flying machine. His keen interest in 
making Cincinnati a center of aviation en- 
terprise, was shown by his activities as 
chairman of the Aviation Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, his influence in es- 
tablishing airmail service, in encouraging a 
municipal airport and inviting airplane in- 
dustries. During the visit of Lindbergh to 
his city Mr. Hinsch was treated to a flight 
with the famous trans-Atlantic flyer. He 
was instrumental in creating the Schmidlapp 
Chair of Aeronautics at the University of 
Cincinnati, was trustee of the Cincinnati In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, a patron of music and 
helped generously in local charities and wel- 
fare movements. 

Mr. Hinsch was beloved by his associates 
and the personnel of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company among whom he inspired a 
high degree of loyalty and cooperation. He 
is survived by his widow and two children, 
Charles A. Hinsch, Jr., and Miss Mary Innes 
Hinsch. 
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TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
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EUGENE A. MERRILL 

Kugene A. Merrill, who died recently at 
Pasadena, Cal., at the age of eighty-one, was 
one of the pioneers in the establishment and 
development of trust company service in the 
Northwest. He organized the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company of Minneapolis, in 
1883 and was its president from that date 
until 1910 when he became chairman of the 
board of directors, after a continuous serv- 
ice of twenty-seven years as president. 

Mr. Merrill was one of the active figures 
in the affairs of the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers Association during 
its earlier period of development. He was 
born in Byron, N. Y., in 1847; graduated 
from Hillside College in Michigan; admitted 
to the Bar of Michigan in 1874 and practised 
law in Minneapolis from 1875 to 1883. In 
the following year, in association with a 
group of leading men of business, he organ- 
ized the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 
which became and has since continued an 
outstanding factor in developing trust busi- 
ness in the Northwest. 





The Dublin Bank and Trust Company is 
being organized at Dublin, Ga., by interests 
associated with the Citizens & Southern Co. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 








Member Federal Reserve System 


SOE Bos WO iaiais «ain sas sisicwieeoces President 
SAMUEL. D. BPURR. .....ccevee Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER... .ccces. Vice-President 
WARREN S. SHEPARD......... Vice-President 


ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN: J. DANTBEB vis cccviscceccecs Treasurer 

FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 

BEATE F, BEBEACY ss cc ccsccecc Asst. Treasurer 

CHARS Be TROIS E sv cccccccnece Asst. Treasurer 

BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 

FREDERICK A. MINOR.............. Auditor 
wearer Asst. Trust Officer 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.%00 


WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


BABE RUTH SWATS A GENUINE “HOME RUN” 


Rather sheepishly and with a contrite 
wien, “Babe” Ruth, the unconquerable king 
of baseball “four-baggers,” recently called 
on a New York trust company and with a 
sigh of satisfaction affixed his signature to 
a voluntary trust agreement. And thereby 
hangs a tale that might find a sympathetic 
echo among even millions of Americans who 
have not yet learned their lesson. 


Babe Finds a Difference 
Between Baseball and 
Investing 


a few disastrous ventures in the 

investment #f his huge income, 
have taught Babe Ruth that as a fi- 
nancier, he is a good ball player... He 
has learned that one wh 
been trained to judge the 
flight of a balland to effect 
muscular co-ordination necessary 
swat it over the fence, is no better 
trained to protect his interests in the 
world of finance than is his banker to 
step down from the grand stand and 
deliver a “four bagger” in the heat of 
a World Series. 


Nie reports have revealed that 





Babe Ruth never did a smarter thing 
financially than he did by creating a 
Living Trust whereby he deposits 
with a Trust Company a portion of 
his’income to be invested for him. 
The fund under Trust management is 
growing at a surprising rate. Babe 
Ruth will retire from Professional 
base ball a wealthy man. The song 
“Over the Hill to the Poor House” 
will never be sung for Babe as it has 
been for other stars of the athletic 
firmament, 


Many Professional men whose time is so fully occupied by their work 
that little opoprtunity ‘e left to study the intricacies of investing, find 
it both convenient and profitable to place their financial affairs in the 
hands of our company Let us explain how a Living Trust may help 
you. 


The 


Wheeler Kelly Hagny 


Trust Company 
Wichita, Kansas 





A Snappy Trust COMPANY ADVERTISEMENT FEA- 
TURING THE LIVING TRUST CREATED BY “BABE” 
RUTH” 


“This is the best home run hit I ever 
made,” said “Babe” Ruth, after signing his 
precious trust agreement and disgorging his 
pockets of stray bundles of securities and 
wads of greenbacks. “I’m through with ‘gilt 
edged’ investments, get-rich-quick fellows 
and ground floor ‘tips.’ As a financier I’m a 
good ball player.” 

“Babe” Ruth had learned his lesson after 
some pretty severe ventures in the inviting 
field of “high finance.” In creating a volun- 
tary trust fund of $130,000 which nets him 
a pretty fair annual income and to which he 
turns over his accruing gains from baseball 
and other sources, the “King of Swat” sets 
an example which might profitably be taken 
to heart by men in all ranks of life and 
even those who pride themselves upon their 
knowledge and astuteness in matters of 
finance or husbanding their own and family 
resources. 

The Wheeler Kelly Hagny Trust Company 
of Wichita, Kan., was quick to grasp the 
publicity value of “Babe” Ruth’s conversion 
to trusteeship, as indicated by the adjoining 
replica of its large newspaper display ad. 
Go thou and do likewise. 


ood @ 

Houghton A. Robson \has been elected 
president of the Huntington Banking and 
Trust Company of Huntington, W. Va., suc- 
ceeding F. C. Prichard, who resigned to de- 
vote himself to his personal business inter- 
ests. 

The Merchants and Farmers National Bank 
of Charlotte, N. C., reports resources of $4,- 
486,000; deposits, $3,285,000; capital, $200,- 
000; surplus and profits, $610,920. 

Three Memphis, Tenn., banks have been 
merged, namely the Manhattan Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, the Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company and the City Savings 
Bank, to compose the Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Company. 






































A Distinctive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 
on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANKor CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
‘SAVINGS BANK 


Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 
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OFFICIAL RECOGNITION FOR PUBLICITY 
AND ADVERTISING MANAGERS 

A noteworthy change has taken place in 
the attitude of bank and trust company 
managements as regards granting official 
recognition to those having charge of pub- 
licity and advertising departments. Whereas, 
formerly the advertising or publicity man- 
ager of a bank or trust company was re- 
garded as only one of so many cogs in the 
machine, it has become a growing practice 
to give advertising managers a place in the 
official family. The advantage of this is that 
the advertising man is in a more advan- 
tageous position to familiarize himself with 
the general policies and plans of the bank 
and likewise to bring his own ideas and 
spirit of development directly to the atten- 
tion of executive officers. This creates a 
coordination very much to be desired. 


FREDERICK R. KERMAN 


Director of Publicity and Advertising Department of the 

Bank of Italy of San Francisco, who was recently elected a 

Vice-President and Member of the Board of Management 
of the bank 


The recent election of Frederick R. Ker- 
man, director of publicity and advertising 
at the big Bank of Italy in San Francisco, 
to the office of vice-president and also to 
membership in the board of management, 
is a good example of the policy of recogni- 
tion and of the tieup between advertising 
and executive operations, which deserves to 
become general. 
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New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South- 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


FILMING LEGAL AND TITLE 
INSTRUMENTS 

Title and Trust Company of Portland, 
Ore., is expanding its title insurance facili- 
ties by building an entirely new title plant 
for Clackamas County, Oregon, which ad- 
joins Multnomah County in which the city 
of Portland is located. The new plant is 
unique in that the indexes are being com- 
piled through the use of moving picture 
photography under the Lundberg Motion Pic- 
ture Systems. Over 150,000 legal instru- 
ments were photographed at the rate of 82 
instruments per minute on 52 reels of films 
which are thrown on to screens and prop- 
erly indexed from the screens. The film 
reels average two and one-fourth inches in 
diameter and one and one-half inches in 
Width and can all be placed in an average 
desk drawer or permanently preserved in a 
fair sized safe deposit box. 

A most interesting feature of this work 
is that the earliest land title records in the 
old Oregon Country are contained in the 
Clackamas County records. In photograph- 
ing the records the first official plat of the 
city of San Francisco, Cal., was found, it 
having been filed on February 1, 1850, in 


















When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate—you 

can have the solid-rock safety assured 

by Empire bonds and also enjoy the 
liberal yield of 544% to 6%. 

Every issue of Empire bonds carries a 
strong guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest and is legal for trust funds. Every 
Empire Bond issue is secured by income- 
earning property. 

You cannot find greater safety. Why’ 
accept a smaller yield? 



















Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Bonds 


Oregon City, the county seat of Clackamas 
County and bears the legend of having been 
taken to that city on the boat John W. Catlin 
in charge of Captain Irving, a pioneer Pacific 
Coast sea captain. 











The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., mourns the death of cGne of its 
most valued vice-presidents, James T. Brad- 
ley, a veteran in Missouri and Kansas bank- 
ing cireles. 


NEW FORCES IN AMERICAN BANKING 
(Continued from parce 735) 

in the economic world. The thought then 
which I would emphasize is the need for 
sound thinking in the banking business. 
What might we not accomplish if we could 
establish a program of more intelligent and 
cooperative thinking in the banking pro- 
fession than we have ever had in the past. 
If each of us would devote just half an hour 
a day to hard, independent, critical thinking 
about the banking business, we could, I be- 
lieve, revolutionize it in ten years, and the 
American banking system would reach the 
highest pinnacle of achievement and great- 
ness to which it has ever attained. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1;200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - VICE-PREs. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - 2D VICE-PREsS. 
H. H. M. LEE ~- - > 3D VICE-PRES. 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - of - 4TH VICE-PRES. 


GEORGE B. GAMMIE - 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER 


TREASURER 
= SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ° ad 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ~- > 
REGINALD S. OPIE - ad - - 
GEORGE PAUSCH “ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL sad - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER sd od 54 CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


NEW BOOK ON “WILLS” BY STEPHENSON 

Although primarily designed to aid testa- 
tors in making better wills—both from legal 
and social aspects—the new book on “Wills” 
writen by Gilbert T. Stephenson, embodies 
an abundance of practical and suggestive 
material for all those engaged in the per- 
formance of trust service. It is a worthy 
companion piece to the work on “Living 
Trusts” by the same author which has com- 
manded wide attention. Mr. Stephenson is 
well known in trust company circles. He 
is a vice-president of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of Raleigh, North Carolina. 
and is now serving a term as chairman of 
the executive commitee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Stephenson develops his subject step 
by step, from the time that a prospective 
testator asks himself the question “Should 
I make a will?’ through the mental processes 
of making a decision, of assembling infor- 
mation regarding his estate and beneficiaries 
that the attorney will ask for, of selecting 
his executor and trustee, or working out 
the terms of the will, of execution, putting 
away the will for safekeeping and of re- 
vision to keep his will up to date. The book 
is written in non-technical language for the 
layman, dealing with the substance rather 
than the form of wills. To gain the proper 
perspective the author assembled 600 ques- 
tions that have been actually presented to 
representatives of a number of trust com- 
panies and banks in the course of conversa- 
tions regarding wills, trusts, executors and 
trustees. Mr. Stephenson also analyzed 436 
probated wills from 46 American states and 
from England, Canada and South Africa in 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


EEE 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


order to ascertain the points covered by 
testators in the English speaking world. 
The book is divided into three parts. The 
first part discusses the reasons for making 
a will, the language of a will, selection of 
attorney, executor and trustee and the as- 
sembling of information for the attorney. 
The second part covers various phases of 
making a will such as disposition of the 
body; payment of debts; respective rights 
of husband and wife; gifts to individuals 
and charity ; powers of executor and trustee 
and execution of the will. The third part is 
devoted to custody of the will and revision. 
The publishers are F. 8S. Crofts & Company, 
New York, and the price is $8. Copies may 
be ordered from the book department of 
TrRuST COMPANIES MAGAZINE, New York. 


Howard Urmston has been placed in 
charge of the trust department of the Citi- 
zens Savings Bank & Trust Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Copies of the new telegraphic code of the 
American Bankers Association, which will 
become effective January 1, 1929, and will 
supplant and render obsolete the old code 
of 1914, have been distributed to members 
of the association. This code facilitates speed, 
accuracy and economy in inter-bank business 
communication by telegraph. 

The United States National Bank of 
Kenosha, Wis., has obtained authority to 
change its title to the United States National 
Bank and Trust Company in conjunction 
with the establishment of a trust depart- 
ment with FE. T. O’Brien as trust officer and 
George A. Timm as assistant trust officer. 

The Apollo Trust Company of Apollo, Pa., 
has authorized a special cash dividend of 
100 per cent out of accumulated earnings. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Sturcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
! W. HerBErt ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. Henry MILey, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
2 G. RICHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 
x 
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“Stabilization of Prices” is the subject of 
a new book written by Joseph Stagg Law- 
rence, instructor in the department of eco- 
nomics and social institutions of Princeton 
University. and published by The Maemillan 
Company. It embraces a critical study of 
various plans proposed for stabilizing prices. 

Recent consolidation of the First National 
Bank with the Chattanooga Sayings Bank 
and Trust Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
brings together resources of over $54,000,000. 

The American Trust Company has_ been 
organized at Mobile, Ala., with capital of 
$50,000, 





Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 
Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


C. A. LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 








C. D. HOUSE, Business Manager 





C. H. McLEAN, Advertising Representative 
HERBERT L. DAVIS, Associate Editor 








Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 

Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: The subscription price of 
TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 
copies, 60 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 
vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 
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Suite 20, Rust Building, 1001 15th Street, N. W. 
Telephone, Main 3807 
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DONSTEEL 





VAULT DOORS 





One of the four Mosler Donstee! Vault Doors installed in 
HOUSTON NATIONAL BANK, Houston, Tex. 
Hecrick & Gottlieb, Inc., Architects and Engineers, Houston 


DONSTEEL (A Copper Alloy) 


offers more resistance to attack 
by both TORCH and DRILL 
than any other metal, as is 
attested by Architects and 
Engineers of international 
reputation 


Mosler has meant Safes and 
Safety for more than 75 Years. 








Donsteel Vault Docrs Sold Exclusively By 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 


373-375 Broapway, New York 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago 
Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Portland San Francisco 
Seattle St. Louis 


Tokyo, Japan London, England Shanghai, China 
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80 Years _— To 
Continuous Mortgage 
Service ll Investors 


CHICAGO 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 











TRUST FUNDS AWAY FROM HOME 

Property will always flee from unwarrant- 
ed and excessive taxation. There are a few 
states which impose severe personal prop- 
erty taxes on their own residents with re- 
sults that might be expected: i.e., residents 
of these states find it to their advantage to 
place their securities beyond the reach of 
the local tax authorities, usually in the form 
of trusts created in some other state where 
the tax situation is more favorable. One 
of the most daring attempts of the tax gath- 
erer in recent years has beeen to tax the 
beneficiaries cf trusts as though they were 
undisputed owners of the principal, even 
though the trust was administered under the 
law of another state. 

This attempt has been thwarted by the 
United States Supreme Court in the recent 
ease of Brooke vs. City of Norfolk—vU. S.— 
72 L. Ed. 486. In that case, a trust fund 
was created under the will of a Baltimore 
resident and was administered under the 
laws of Maryland. The beneficiary of the 
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trust was a resident of Norfolk, Va. The 
Norfolk tax authorities assessed a tax upon 
the fund as though the beneficiary owned and 
had under possession and control the full 
amount of principal of the estate. The Su- 
preme Court held such a tax to be unconsti- 
tional. 

The New York tax laws are unusually fa- 
vorable to non-residents of the State. There 
is no ad valorem tax on securities and the 
New York income tax does not apply to the 
income of a trust payable to a non-resident 
of the state—(from Financial Review of 
National Bank of Commerce in New York.) 

Karl PP. Rumpf has become vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company of Toledo. 

Kdward A. Seiter, vice-president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company of Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected chairman of the 
Council of Administration of the Ohio Bank- 
ers Association. 

The City Bank and Trust Company has 
heen organized at Birmingham, Ala. 





VIEWS SHOWING ENTRANCE AND INTERIOR OF THE NEW VAULTS IN THE HOME OF THE PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, INSTALLED BY! THE YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
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More Than 
“Legal For Trustees” 


CONVENIENT -- 


SAFE - 


GUARANTEED 


| Guaranteed Mortg~ge Certificates, issued by the Lawyers Mortgage Company, are 
particularly suitabie for trust funds, because: 


1. Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by $19,000 000 


of Capital and Surplus. 


2. Sold in any amount—odd or even—frem $00 up. Odd b:l-nces 
can ke immediately and profitably investcd. 


3. The yield is good—5% or 514% net 
4. Interest checks are mailed every six months. 


worry, no red tape. 


rom date of payment. 
No bother, no 


Write for booklet T.M.C. giviizg full details 


J AWYERS MORTGAGE C0. 


R. M. HURD. President 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 


56 Nassau St., New York 


184 Montague St., Brooklyn 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 35 Years of Operation and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 








The serial bond plan has this advantage 
from the standpoint of the bond house, that 
it is able to sell the bonds maturing at an 
early date on much the same terms as com— 
mercial paper is sold, or short term notes of 
corporations to financial institutions with 
surplus funds for short time investment. It 
is possible, in this way, it is claimed, to ob- 
tain a much broader market and readier sale 
for serial bonds than for long maturities. 
The objection to the serial bond plan from 
the company’s standpoint is that its entire 
surplus income is likely to be absorbed in 
paying off its debt and the stockholder will 
receive nothing. It is evidently an exagger- 
ated sinking fund which aims to absorb most 
of the available revenue of the property in 
the extinction of its debt. 





Newell B. Whitcomb has succeeded the 
late James J. Goodrum as vice-president and 
manager of the band department of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York have approved capital increase 
from $11,000,000 to $12,000,000. 


CHARLES SCHWAB’S PRESCRIPTION FOR 
ENDURING PROSPERITY 


Charles M. Schwab, the noted steel man, 
insists that high wages are necessary to 
maintain prosperity. He says: ‘To conserve 
our prosperity we must, above all else, con- 
serve the welfare of the working man and 
assure his protection upon a high scale of 
wages and a high standard of living This 
is a problem of business and of human en- 
gineering in the solution of which we have 
already achieved great progress. It is a 
problem upon the complete solution of which 
will rest the permanent prosperity not only 
of our own country but of the people of the 
whole world.” 





Henry M. Robinson, president of the Los 
Angeles-First Trust & Savings Bank, has 
been elected president of the Los Angeles 
Clearing House, and A. M. Chafftey, presi- 
dent of the California Bank, vice-president. 





George S. Ring has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York and will be in charge of the new 
Forthy-fifth street office to be opened about 
November ist. 
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This Company 


Acts as 
Executor, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. 
Insures Real Estate Titles 
Buys and Sells Real Estate 


AA 


Steamship Tickets to All 


Parts of the World 


GERMANTOWN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


Chelten and Germantown Avenues 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus, $3,500,000 
Trust Funds Over 37 Million 
“There is a Local Advantage” 








HOME OF THE NEW MADISON SQUARE BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK IN THE 
NEw YorK LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING 





Clarence M. Gordon has been appointed 
trust officer of American Trust Company of 
Boston, succeeding Lawrence E. Hanson, 
who has resigned to enter the investment 
security house of H. L. Nason & Company. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR CEN- 
TRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of O. M. 
McCullough as field representative for the 
southern states, where he is widely acquaint- 
ed. Mr. McCullough, who will shortly leave 
New York for a trip through the south, was 
formerly assisstant vice-president of the 
American Trust Company of Charlotte, N. C. 
and more recently, southern representative 
of a Philadelphia bank. His itinerary in- 
cludes all the larger ‘southern cities where 

the Central Union has correspondents. 





O. M. McCuLLouGH 


Newly appointed representative of the Central Union 
Trust Co. of New York, in the Southern States 


Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York and its subsidiaries re- 
ceived year-end bonus equal to an _ eight 
and one-third per cent of annpal salaries 
with additional compensation for meritorious 
services. 

Francis D. Barstow, a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York. 

The Panama-American Trust Company has 
been organized at Panama City, Panama, 
with capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
250,000. A number of New York men of 
financial prominence appear on the board 
of directors. 


Employees of the 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


The 
United States 
National Banik, 


Broadway and Sixth. af Stark 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








ELECTED TRUSTEE OF OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 

A. R. Horr, vice-president and member 
of the Executive Committee of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company has been elected a trus- 
tee of Oberlin College. As one of Cleveland’s 
leading banking figures, he has a_nation- 
wide acquaintance. He became _ assistant 
secretary of the Cleveland Trust Company in 
1908 and gradually rose to a vice-presidency. 
In 1918 he went to New York to become 
treasurer and later vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, which pos- 
itions he held until 1922 continuing in the 
meantime as a director of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. In that year he returned 
to Cleveland, again becoming actively associ- 
ated with the bank, especially in supervision 
of estates trust investments. 

Mr. Horr has rendered active service in 
behalf of Cleveland’s community, especially 
in transportation matters, being a member of 
the executive committee and board of the 
Cleveland Railway Company and having 
headed the Metropolitan Transportation 
Commission, which three years ago redrafted 
the Taylor Grant. He is a director of va- 
rious Cleveland and other corporations. 
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We Invite 


New York 


Deposit Accounts 
or 


Banks in other Cities 


to whom the personal attention 
of our executives is at 
all times available. 


FIDELITY TRUST 
CoMPANY 


OFNEw YoRK 
MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 
Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 


Liberty St. at West Street Seventeen Battery Place 
12 East 45th Street 


Resources over Sixty Millions 








A. R. Horr 


Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company, who has been 
elected a trustee of Oberlin College 





Edwin R. Marshall, a vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, has 
been elected president of the Boulevard 
Trust Company of that city. He succeeds 
William A. McKenney, who remains as a 
vice-president and member of the executive 
committee. 
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you ever had to go through the worries 


and bothers of getting securities transferred out 
of the name of a decedent or dependent? The 
mere time and labor of LEARNING, in the case 
of each separate security, from what states an 
Inheritance Tax Waiver is required, whether a 


Order is necessary, and what other docu- 


ments will be demanded by the Transfer Agent, 
is tremendous. Then follows the long process of 
applying to the proper officials on the proper 


forms 


The Stock 


for the various documents. 


Transfer Guide and Service greatly simplifies the 


whole 


matter. It shows quickly the documents 


required in the case of any given security; shows 
how to compute the Inheritance or Estate Tax, 


if any 


, and where and how to procure any re- 


quired waivers. Official organ of the New York 


Stock 


Transfer Association. Write for infor- 


mation 
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WHEN PEOPLE LIVE BEYOND THEIR 
MEANS 

The First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee has had some interesting experi- 
ences and observations from customers in 
conducting a personal loan department for 
small borrowers and similar to plans which 
are being put in operation by banks and 
trust companies in various parts of the 
country. A customer the other day made 
the comment: “I’ve noticed that the people 
who seem to have the hardest time getting 
along are the ones with incomes from about 
$1,000 to $3,000 a year. 


+ 


“Somehow if a family has $150 or less 
a month,” he continued, “they manage to 
live on it. They realize that their income 


will just about cover the actual necessities 
and they do not attempt to make it stretch 
over luxuries they cannot afford. But as 
their incomes increase, they try to include 
more and more of the things they would like 
to have but still really cannot afford. Per- 
haps they move to a better neighborhood. 
The upkeep of the home itself becomes more 
expensive; association with neighbors and 
friends who have more money increases 
other expenses and makes many things seem 
necessary which formerly they could very 
well have done without. Their standard of 





living increases out of all proportion to the 
increase in their income. If they are not 
careful they awake with a start in a short 
time to find themselves rather embarrassing: 
ly in debt and with a new group of very 
pleasant but expensive habits which it 
difficult to give up. I’m sure this is the 
case with many people who are living be- 
yond their means. I know it was true in 
my case.” 


is 


ANOTHER TRUST MERGER 


Announcement is made of the engagement 
of Miss Marjorie Schoeffel, assistant secre- 
tary of the Plainfield Trust Company of 
Plainfield, N. J., to H. Douglas Davis, treas- 
urer and trust officer of the'same company. 
Miss Schoeffel has distinguished herself 
among American bank women, not only by 
her talent in banking and trust company 
work, but also by her versatility as a plat 
form speaker at trust and financial adver- 
tising conferences. 


Trustees of the Brooklyn Trust Company 
have declared an extra dividend of 3 per 
cent in addition to the last quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. 
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New York 


Special Correspondence 


STOCK EXCHANGE TRADING SCORES 
NEW RECORDS 

Sales of stock on the New York Stock Ex- 

change during November exceeded 100,000,- 

000 shares for the first month in history. 

The total of 115,433,835 shares traded was 

an increase of 16.5 per cent over the previous 


record total reached in October, and 124.8 
per cent greater than in November, 1927. 


Sales in the first eleven months of 1928 to- 
taled 827,712,682 shares, or 60.8 per cent 
more than in the corresponding months of 
1927. Since November 15th, there have been 
seven days on which the daily number of 
shares traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have exceeded 6,000,000. A new high 
record for daily trading was reached Novem- 


ber 23d, when 6,954,020 shares changed 
hands. 
Combined averages of stock prices rose 


during November, and averages of industrial, 
railroad and public utility stocks all reached 
new high levels at the end of the month. 
Subsequent declines during the first half of 
December have approximately negatived the 
November advance. Concurrent with the ac- 
tivity in the stock market, total loans to 
brokers and dealers in securities by the New 
York City Federal Reserve reporting mem- 
ber banks rose to new high levels weekly 
until the week ending December 12th. <A de- 
crease of $218,839,000 was reported on this 
date, establishing a record for a weekly 
change. Borrowings by members of the New 
York Stock Exchange on security collateral 
on November 30th aggregated $6,391,644,264, 
exceeding those on October 31st by $511,923,- 
202.— (From review published by American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company. 


Owing to his election as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, Col. Herbert 
H. Lehman has tendered his resignation as 
a& member of the board of directors of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of New York. 
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CAPITAL INCREASE FOR SEABOARD 
NATIONAL APPROVED 


Stockholders of the Seaboard National Bank 
of New York have approved an increase in 
capital from $9,000,000 to $11,000,000. Stock- 
holders were offered the right to subscribe 


for 20,000 additional shares at $300 per 
share on the basis of one share for each 
four and a half shares held. Of the $8,000,- 
000 proceeds from sale of new stock the 
sum of $2,000,000 is applied to increase of 
capital and $3,000,000 applied to surplus 
and providing also $1,000,000 to increase cap- 
ital of the Seaboard National Corporation. 

With the approval of the increase, the 
capital structure of the bank amounts to 
$25,000,000, with $11,000,000 capital and $14,- 
000,000 surplus. The capital funds of the 
Seaboard Corporation amount to $3,250,000, 
compared with $2,250,000 before the increase. 
Tt is expected that the $16 annual dividend 
rate will be continued on the increased stock. 
The October 3 financial statement of the 
Seaboard National showed deposits of $195,- 
610,000. 


GUARANTY COMPANY INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

The Guaranty Company, which was organ- 
ized in 1920 by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany to take over and develop its bond and 
investment activities, will increase its cap- 
ital from $5,000,000 to $9,000,000. When 
this increase becomes effective a stock divi- 
dend of $4,00,000 will be declared out of the 
company’s surplus and reserve accounts. As 
the Guaranty Trust Company owns all of 
the stock of the Guaranty Company the divi- 
dend will be paid to the former institution. 


Stockholders of the Harriman National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York will 
vote, at the annual meeting, on an increase 
in capital stock from 10,000 to 15,000 shares. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
announces appointment of Harry V. Russell 
as assistant treasurer and Arthur C. Vogt as 
assistant secretary. 
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65 Branches located in all parts of the City of New York 
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DEPARTMENT 
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GEORGE L. HARRISON APPOINTED GOV. 
ERNOR OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

Secause of his ability and knowledge of 
Federal Reserve operations and particularly 
in connection with international credit and 
exchange operations, the selection of George 
L. Harrison as Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is a happy one. 
Announcement of the succession of Mr. Har- 
rison to the responsible position made va- 
eant by the recent death of Governor Benja- 
min Strong was received with unqualified 
approval in New York banking circles. 

Mr. Harrison has been closely associated 
with the late Governor Strong since 1920, 
when he became Deputy Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Until 
1926 he was in charge of cash and collection 
functions and subsequently took 
tant part in the negotiations in 
lishment of gold credits abroad and with 
the central banks of Europe. He is forty- 
one years old and was born in San Francisco. 
He graduated from Yale in 1910 and the 
Harvard Law School in 1913, serving there- 
after for one year as secretary to Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court and in the fall of 1914 was 
appointed assistant general counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Board. During the war he 
served with the American Red Cross in 
France and on his return was appointed gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Reserve Board, 
leaving Washington in 1920 to come to the 
Federal Reserve Board of New York. 


an impor- 
the estab- 


assistant 
Company, 
become a general partner of Smith, Graham 


Harry 
York 


Knox, 
Trust 


treasurer 
resigned 


of New 
recently to 


& Rockwell, of 
change. 


the New York Stock Ex- 

National Bank of Commerce in New York 
announces the appointment of 
Missbach and Daniel J. 


eashiers. 


George A. 
Moore as assistant 





CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY JOINS 
NEW YORK COMMUNITY TRUST 

The activities and influence of the New 
York Community Trust have been materially 
strengthened during the present year by the 
addition of a number of leading banks and 
trust companies as trustees. The latest ad- 
dition is the Central Union Trust Company 
which recently became a trustee by concur- 
rent action of its board of directors and the 
Trustee’s Committee of the Community Trust. 
W. Davison, president of the com- 
pany, has become a member of the Trustee’s 
Committee of the Trust. Twenty-four New 
York City banks and trust companies have 
now qualified as trustees. Clarence H. Kel- 
sey, chairman of the Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company, heads the Trustees’ Committee and 
Thomas Williams is chairman of the Dis- 
tribution Committee. 

The Central Union Trust Company 
also recently appointed campaign treasurer 
for the funds raised by the drive for the 
projected $3,000,000 Trish Memorial Hospital 
to be erected on the East Side of Manhattan, 
in the “Fifties.” The Central 
maintained for many years, as 
trust services, a special division which han- 
dles the finances of hospitals, churches. 
schools and other publie institutions. For 
some time it has served in the capacity of 
treasurer for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Tivine, St. Chureh, St. Luke’s, 
Roosevelt, Woman’s and Orthopoedie Hospi- 
tals, as well for certain schools, semi- 
naries. missionary societies and homes. 


George 
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Union has 
one of its 


George’s 


as 


A new investment 


Securities 


trust, the American & 
General Corporation, has been 
organized. Its operations will be supervised 
by the American Founders Corporation. 
Directors of Bronxville Trust Company of 
New York have voted to increase the com- 
pany’s capital from $100,000 to $200,000 and 
surplus account from $150,000 to $250,000. 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK HAS WORLD’S 
LARGEST CAPITAL STRUCTURE 

With the latest increase the capital struc- 
ture of the National City Bank of New York 
and its affiliated companies will have the 
largest capital structure of any stock bank 
in the world and aggregating in amount 
$311,000.000, The latest increase provides 
for an issue of 500,000 shares of new stock 
having par value of $20 and offered to stock- 
holders at $100 a share, yielding $50,000,000, 
of which $10,000,000 will be used to make 
the bank’s capital an even $100,000,000 ; with 
increase of $35,000,000 surplus, making that 
fund also $100,000,000 and $5,000,000 applied 
to capital of the National City Company, 
making capital of $50,000,000 and surplus of 
$50.000.000, 

Considerable interest was created by the 
action of the directors in authorizing a split- 
up of the par value of capital stock of the 
bank to S820 per share. The announced pur- 
pose to broader distribution 
stock, greater price stability and to increase 
popular contacts through customer ownership 
of shares. 

Col. Edward A. Deeds of Dayton, Ohio, 
who was recently elected a director of the 
National City Bank, is one of the outstanding 
figures in American commercial airplane de- 
velonpment. He chairman of the board 
of Niles-Bement-Pond, director of the Prat 
& Whitney Aircraft Company and president 
of the General Sugars Company of Cuba. 


is secure a of 


is 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, M. H. Cahill, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company, was 
elected a director to fill a vacaney. 

George FE. Roberts, statistician of the 
National City Bank of New York, has been 
engaged by the Panama government to make 
an economic survey for the republic. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System, 


TRANSFER AND REGISTRAR APPOINT- 
MENTS FOR BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
advises the following appointments as 
transfer agent, registrar and agent: Trans- 
fer agent for stock of the American Cities 
Power & Light Corporation; transfer agent - 
for capital stock of American Cirrus En- 
gines, Inc.; transfer agent for stock of Henry 
Holt & Company, Ine.; transfer agent it 
New York for stock of International Paper 
& Power Company; transfer agent f stock 
of Moody’s Investors Service; co-transfer 
agent for stock of Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration: registrar for American Shares of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, Ltd.; 
co-registrar for common stock of Sonatron 
Tube Company; co-registrar for stock of the 
Utility Equities Corporation; co-transfer 
agent for stock of the City Ice & Fuel Com- 
pany: co-agent with Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago, Ill., for the payment of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste Marie 
Railway Company 4 per cent equipment trust 
coupons; co-agent for payment of the Board 
of Levee Commissioners of the Orleans Levee 
District Reparations Bond Coupons; ¢o- 
agent with the Cleveland Trust Company for 
the payment of Lorain Telephone Company 
5 per cent Series A bond coupons. 


of 


INTERSTATE TRUST COMPANY’S RAPID 
GROWTH. 
One of the noteworthy performances of 


the year in New York banking and trust 
company development is the rapid growth of 
the Interstate Trust Company, which has ac- 
quired within the two years of its existence 
an aggregate of nearly $60,000,000 banking 
resources and deposits of approximately 
$45,000,000. While some of this growth is 
attributable to mergers, the normal increase 
has been at a pace that equals some of the 
most progressive banking institutions in the 
city. There are seven branches besides the 
main office at 59 Liberty street. 
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NEW AVAILABILITY FOR “LAWYERS” 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES 

The Lawyers Mortgage Company of New 
York directs the attention of trustees and 
attorneys to the recent ruling of the New 
York State Tax Commission which allows 
the depositing of the guaranteed mortgage 
certificates, yielding 5% per cent, issued by 
that company, to secure the payment of con- 
tingent inheritance taxes. Some of the ad- 
vantages of depositing these certificates are 
enumerated. The guaranteed certificates 
command 5144 per cent while the normal rate 
on bonds deposited is 4 per cent to 4% per 
cent, while cash deposits draw only bank 
interest. Certificates are accepted at face 
while deposited bonds require considerable 
margin to cover market fluctuations. No loss 
is sustained in realizing the guaranteed 
mortgage certificates as possible in the case 
of bonds, because the company agrees with 
the Tax Commission to repurchase certifi- 
eates at face value and accrued interest if 
required. Interest on certificates is remit- 
ted semi-annually direct to the estate, where 
bond coupons are clipped and deposited by 
the Tax Commission for collection and remit- 
tance. Exchange of certificates for cash or 
bonds already on deposit can be made with- 
out additional financing. 
by the Lawyers 
details. 


A booklet prepared 


Mortgage Company gives 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF BANK OF NEW 
YORK & TRUST COMPANY 

Joseph senior vice-president 
of the Bank of New York & Trust Company, 
has been elected to the board of 
of the company. Mr. Andrews’ connection 
with the institution dates back to 1884, when 
he joined the staff of the Bank of New York, 
N. B. A., with which the New York Life In- 
surance & Trust Company was merged in 
1921. He has been a _ vice-president since 
1916 and is a director in a number of insur- 
ance and other corporations. 


Andrews, a 


directors 


CHARLES A. HAZEN 

Charles A. Hazen, a veteran in American 
financial journalism, died recently at his 
home in Brooklyn. He was managing editor 
of the American Banker and was formerly 
for many years editor of The Financier and 
the Bank Director. Mr. Hazen was highly 
regarded in American banking circles be- 
cause of his unfailing integrity and his au- 
thoritative writings on banking subjects of 
current interest. 





California Trust 
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TRANSFER AGENCY APPOINTMENTS FOR 
GUARANTY TRUST 

The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces following corporate appoint- 
ments: transfer agent for American deposi- 
tary receipts representing capital bearer 
shares of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin, and of 
Direction der Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin: 
transfer agent for American shares certifi- 
cates representing deposited shares of the 
North German Lloyd; transfer agent for 
stock of New York and Richmond Gas Co. ; 
registrar for 


stock of Henry Holt & Co., 
Ine.: transfer agent for shares of Tobacco 
Securities Trust Co., Ltd.: transfer agent 


and registrar for stock of Western Reserve 
Investing Corporation; transfer agent for 
shares of Columbia Graphophone Co., Ltd. ; 
transfer agent for stock of American Gas 
& Electric Co.: for stock of Northern States 
Power Co.; registrar for stock of the General 
Re-Alliance Corporation: transfer agent for 
shares of Investment Trust Associates. 


John F. Rivera has been named general 
manager of National City Bank in Cuba. 

Frederick C. Windisch has been appointed 
to an assistant cashiership in the National 
City Bank of New York. 











aa 
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CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
hg SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
age y The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
a i] has received the following appointments: 
ees Ne transfer agent and dividend disbursing agent 
for the $5 preferred stock of New Jersey 
Power & Light Co.; transfer agent of com- 
mon stock of the Newport Company ; transfer 
agent of the common stock of Truax-Traer 
Coal Co.; registrar of the preferred stock 
of Associated Security Investors, Inc.; regis- 


<P nt ; . L trar of the common stock of Douglas Air- 
~ gaa S$Y7 craft Co. Ine.; registrar of the convertible 

Hi , preference and common stock and of the vot- 

ing trust certificates for common stock of 

Air Investors, Inc.; co-registrar of preferred 








*1°,° stock of Hahn Department Stores, Ine.; 
Complete facilities for agent of the Southwest Gas Utilities Cor- 
+ poration; trustee securing issue of sinking 
handling every kind of fund 6 per cent convertible gold bonds of 
Nathan Strauss, Inc.; transfer agent of the 


trust business are sup- common stock of Nathan Strauss, Ine. 





plemented by a banking EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY AS TRANS- 
FER AGENT AND REGISTRAR 

and investment service The Equitable Trust Company of New 

York has been appointed transfer agent for 


+ 2 common stock of Federal Surety Company ; 

: that 1s equally compre transfer agent for stock of Sonatron Tube 

° ° ° Co.; transfer agent for common stock of 
hensive. @ We invite cor- 


American Seal-Kap Corporation of Delaware; 
temporary transfer agent for stock of 
Prairie Pipe Line Co.; registrar for no par 
: common stock of Chemical Industries Cor- 
and trust companies. poration ; registrar for stock of F. B. Rae Oil 
Co. Ine.; registrar for stock of United States 
Hammered Piston Ring Co.; registrar for 
the stock of Central Aguirre Associates. 


respondence from banks 


e 


OPENING OF STRAUS NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Organized by interests affiliated with the 

well known real estate bond investment house 

C H iT # A G QO of S. W. Straus Company, the Straus Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Company recently opened 

for business in the Straus Building, 566 

U S T Fifth avenue, New York. The first day’s 

7 R deposits exceeded $7,000,000. The officers 
are S. W. Straus, president; Nicholas Rob- 


T erts, vice-president ; Herbert S. Martin, vice- 
: O M P A N " president; W. L. Clow, cashier; Nicholas R. 
Jones, secretary; Harry D. Tudhope, trust 


officer; F. D. Higson, assistant trust officer, 


and W. H. Gillespie, comptroller. 
LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 


President Vice-President Clifford F. Post, who has had a valuable 


banking experience and lately associated 
CHICAGO with the Corporation Trust Company of New 
York City as tax consultant, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the New York 

—auus tate Bankers Association. 
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ROLAND C. IRVINE JOINS NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


Roland C. Irvine, formerly vice-president 
and cashier of the Bankers Trust Company 
of Little Rock, Ark., has been elected assis- 
tant vice-president of the National Park 
Bank of New York and will represent that 
bank in the central and middle western 
states. He was born in 1895 in Little Rock 
and after completing his education, was em- 
ployed as bookkeeper by the Faulkner County 
Bank & Trust Company, Conway, Ark. Sev- 
eral years later he became connected with 


the Bankers Trust Company of Little Rock, 
and during the World War enlisted in the 
U. S. Army and received the commission of 


second lieutenant of the Infantry. After 
the war he returned to the Bankers Trust 
Company in Little Rock. He was elected 
assistant cashier in 1920, and cashier in 1924. 
In 1925 he received a further 
vice-president and cashier, 
elected a director of that institution. 
Mr. Irvine has been active in many 
enterprises in and about Little Rock. 
was treasurer and director of the Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce; secretary of the Lit- 
the Rock Clearing House and a member of 


promotion as 
and in 1926 was 


civic 
He 


CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES — 


the Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
Capital 

American Exchange Trust Co............. $40,000,000 
Oe: ge Or 4,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co....... 2,000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co................ 1,100,000 
Bank of Athens Trust Co................ 500,000 

Bankers Trust Co. . 25,000,000 
Bank of Europe & Trast Co.............. 1,000,000 
OS ECR ee ay OS 6 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co.. ae 1,250,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co. . . 2,080,000 
Central Union Trust Co. 12,500,000 
Corporation Trust Co.. See a 500,000 
County Trust RRR aa 1,000,000 
NY rrr 6,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co...................... 30,000,000 
Farmers Loan and Trust................. 10,000,000 
Federation Bank and Trust............... 750,000 
RITE ho an wing wise aw bee 4,000,000 
STINE ccc cna one Fes ee 6 2 6 1,000,000 
NS A 8 6 40,000,000 
Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co..... 1,000,000 
International Germanic Trust............. 4,000,000 
eaeretebe Drust GO. .....scscsceccsccene 5,175,000 
Kings County Trust Co.................. 500,000 
SUMMER URE oh 5 9s Siac og oes Gs sw ok pee 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co............ 17,500,000 
Midwood Trust Co...................... 1,000,000 
OPS eS re 2,000,000 
OS eee 6 10,000,000 
menos pauere Trust Co..............-... 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust................. 10,000,000 
Trust Co. of North America........ 500,000 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co............ 5.000.000 


United States Trust Co........... 2.000.000 


TRUST COMPANIES 


NEW YORK FRANCHISE TAX RULING 
REVERSED 

The New York franchise tax on trust 
companies which was imposed for the year 
beginning last July 1, was the subject of a 
recent decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
involving a federal income tax question. Un- 
der the decisions of the New York courts 
this tax accrues ratably over the year and 
is based upon the average capital, surplus 
and undivided profits for the year. In the 
case in point, the trust company upon closing 
its books at the end of the calendar year, set 
up a reserve of $82,565, which represented 
the franchise tax which had accrued on that 
date. The company in its federal income 
tax return claimed this amount as a deduc- 
tion. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
took the position that the tax did not accrue 
until its due date and disallowed the deduc- 
tien. The new decision clarifies the question 
by sanctioning deduction on accrual basis. 





The Brooklyn Trust Company has _ pur- 
chased the property at 127 and 129 Seventh 
avenue, Brooklyn, upon the site of which a 
building will be erected to house the ninth 
office of the company. A temporary branch 
office will be maintained in quarters adjoin- 
ing the paras property. 


Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 
Sept. 28, 1928 Sept. 28, 1928 
$52,705,900 $523,351,600 100 465 475 
4,504,900 55,840,600 100 ao amie 
763,500 10,640,900... : 
2,011,000 15,963,600 Bs 
1,061,900 13,951,400 e3 
526,100 4,0: 29 ,800 hee + 
75,541,800 484,722,600 100 1020 1050 
812,600 16,025,900 100 460 Dae 
13,207,600 125,919,100 100 775 785 
1,031,500 21,679,500 100 420 460 
6,518,700 74,744,800 100 1200 1300 
37,655,900 297,534,100 100 1775 1800 
161,100 509,400 100 — saris 
1,008,500 19,504,400 100 670 720 
8,765,000 78,947,300 100 455 465 
27,116,400 404,224,300 100 455 465 
22,416,300 147,514,100 100 835 845 
1,060,800 17,316,000 io ’ ters 
3,681,800 50,606,800 100 375 400 
1,655,300 15,474,700 100 580 620 
60,479,400 644,510,200 100 785 795 
1,343,800 9,266,300 ei ae Naat 
2,169,900 7,830,900 100 215 225 
2,145,800 44,390,200 100 345 355 
5,740,800 24,841,800 100 2750 2850 
3,935,200 21,046,600 100 = te 
32,981,000 279,623,900 100 245 253 
588,200 11,023,200 100 275 290 
1,685,100 9,295,600 100 275 285 
25,180,100 231,816,600 100 880 890 
511,700 5,360,600 100 180 190 
22,922,800 47,915,200 100 885 905 
240,400 3,232,800 we ; a 
6,385,300 75,171,500 100 575 600 
23,009,200 67.2 59.600 100 3525 362! 


zi 
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RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTS PRODUCE 
A NEW SUPERTYPE OF PAPER FOR 
CHECKS 


Following the example set by the United 
States Government in developing a special 
paper for use solely in the printing of bank 
notes, the Todd Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., in cooperation with one of the coun- 
try’s largest paper manufacturers, has de- 
veloped an entirely new type of paper to be 
used exclusively in the printing of checks. 
Announcement of the successful production 
of the new paper was made at the recent 
annual convention of the Bankers Supply 
Division of the Todd Company, held in Chi- 
eago and Rochester. The process of manu- 
facture, however, remains a closely guarded 
secret the formulae involved being known 
in their entirety to only one man. 

A prominent part in the development of 
the paper was played by Burgess Smith, who 
as Inspector of Technical Work of the United 
States Bureau of Engraving & Printing, was 
one of the Government’s leading experts on 
anti-counterfeiting measures. Mr. Smith is 
now director of the research activities con- 
ducted by the Todd Company in providing 
business and the general public with effective 
safeguards against the depredations of the 
check criminal. 

To obtain a report from a disinterested 
source, the paper was submitted to an inde- 
pendent laboratory for tests of its folding, 
tearing and bursting strength. The report 
shows that the resistance to cracking after 
repeated folding is 428 per cent above the 
average of five of the best grades of paper 
commonly used for checks. The tearing 
strength exceeds the average by 23 per cent. 
The bursting strength after folding is 25 per 
cent above the average. 

The paper was also subjected to the effects 
of acid fumes, intense light, varying temper- 
atures and varying degrees of humidity. Mr. 
Smith states that its life is practically in- 
definite, and that if subjected to further 
laboratory tests at the end of a seven-year 
year it would show no appreciable deteriora- 
tion. The ordinary sulphite paper will show 
definite deterioration at the end of a year. 

The long life of the paper and its resis- 
tance to wear and tear either by folding or 
handling are explained by Mr. Smith as be- 
ing due to the unusually long fibre and to 
the fact that only about one-fourth of the 
sizing ordinarily used is employed. One of 
the secrets of the manufacturing process is 
the means by which a good writing surface 
is secured with so little sizing. Writing ink 
sinks into the paper without spreading later- 
ally. The green ink widely used by banks 





IN THIS AGE, when Concen- 
tration of Energy counts, a 
busy man naturally prefers a 
bank with fully equipped Trust, 
Bond and Foreign Depart- 
ments. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 
Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 











has given manufacturers of check papers 
much concern because of its tendency to 
spread on the best papers. The new paper 
takes this ink as well as any other. 

A third important requirement is met by 
the new paper in that its use lessens the 
chance of loss due to alteration after the 
check leaves the drawer’s hands. The long 
fibre makes erasure difficult and the accom- 
plishment of the erasure even more difficu!t 
to hide. In tinting the paper, a_ sensitive 
dye and distinctive design are employed fs 
further assurances against erasure. sack 
of the successful production of the paper, 
according to Mr. Smith, lie four years of re- 
search and experimental work, and the es- 
penditure of nearly two million dollars. 

The current issue of “Foreign News and 
Comments,” published by the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company of New Orleans, features 
an article dealing with the production of 
molasses in Louisiana. According to the ar- 
ticle, a great part of all the molasses con- 
sumed in the United States is manufactured 
in the Louisiana section. 

The Wethersfield Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is being organized at Wethersfield, 
Conn., with capital of $50,000 and surplus of 
$50,000. 
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borne SS 
Serxwwice 


to BERMUDA 


Sailings twice weekly on the new 20,000 
ton motorship “BERMUDA” and the 
famous S. S. “FORT VICTORIA”. 








WEST INDIES 


12-DAY CRUIS ES—Commencing 
Dec. 8 to Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica. S. S. 
“Fort St. George.” Round Trip $120 up. 


21-23-DAY CRUISES — Exclusive 





HOTEL BERMUDANIA (opens Dec. 20) 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL 
Centers of social and sport activities. 












itinerary to 10 Charming Islands. S. S. 
“Nova Scotia” —S. S. “ Dominica.” 
Round Trip $175 and up. 


FURNESS 


Beunuda Line 


34 Whitehall St. 565 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Agent 











PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AS A BANKER 


The fact is not generally known that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was trustee and president of 
the Nonotuck Savings Bank of Northampton, 
Mass., and that he relinquished that con- 
nection at the time he assumed the Execu- 
tive chair at Washington. As the country’s 
foremost disciple of economy and thrift, 
President Coolidge has set an example which 
might well be emulated at a time of national 
extravagance and when the lessons of saving 
seem to be so generally ignored by the mass 
of wage-earners. When the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks came into 
existence in Boston same years ago, Mr. 
Coolidge, as the governor of the state at 
that time, voiced sentiments on the subject 
of savings that would seem to have a perti- 
nent application to conditions today. He 
said in part: 

“Sometimes it is difficult to get the pub- 
lic to understand the benefits and the bless- 
ings that flow from thrift, industry and the 
saving disposition, not only to those who 
happen to put their money in banks, but to 
all kinds of business enterprises. It is not 
too much to say that almost the whole of 
what we call civilization is the difference 
between saving what we make today for use 


on the morrow and exhausting it at the 
time we receive it. And wherever we find 
a people with sufficient self-control, sufficient 
balance, sufficient thrift and industry to 
save their money and increase their capital, 
there you may be altogether certain that 
civilization will make progress. Where you 
find capital being dissipated, where you find 
a thriftless and improvident population, 
there you will be equally certain of decline 
setting in that will end the advance of 
civilization.” 





Another year-end development in New 
York banking circles is the announcement 
of a merger of the groups of shareholders 
by exchange of securities, creating affiliation 
between the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany and the International Acceptance Bank, 
involving increase of Manhattan stock and 
total capital resources of more than $62,- 
000,000. 

California's state banks reported as of 
June 30th, last combined deposits of $1,517,- 
923,321 with 1,642,773 savings accounts and 
323,589 commercial accounts. 

The Bank of California of San Francisco 
reports assets of $126,870,497; deposits, $88,- 
711,377; capital, $8,500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits of $8,984,493. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


PURPOSE IN REDUCTION IN PAR VALUE 
OF TRUST COMPANY SHARES 

One of the most significant developments 
in local trust company circles is the recent 
announcement that the directors of two of 
the leading trust companies, namely the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities and of the 
sank of North America and Trust Company, 
have recommended reduction in the par value 
of their respective capital shares now out- 
standing. The primary objective is to place 
the investment in the shares of these trust 
companies within reach of depositors, cus- 
tomers as well as employees who might wish 
to become partners in the ownership and 
thus foster a wider community of interest 
as well as of cooperation. The policy is in 
keeping with a growing policy adopted by 
some of the largest banks and trust com- 
panies throughout the country. 

A recommendation from the board of di- 
rectors will be presented to the stockholders 
of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, at their 
annual meeting on the third Monday of 
January, to reduce the par value of capital 
stock from $100 to $10 per share. Such re- 
duction is bound to largely increase the num- 
ber of the company’s stockholders in view 
of the fact that the market value of the 
stock at present ranges above $1,000 per 
share and is thus prohibitive to many deposi- 
tors and clients who have expressed a de- 
sire to become stockholders. 

The latest official financial statement of 
the Pennsylvania Company, as of October 2d, 
shows total capital of $4,000,000; surplus, 
$15,000,000 and undivided profits of $2,489,- 
D877. Banking resources aggregate $126,797,- 
298. The Pennsylvania Company has the 
distinction of being the oldest trust com- 
pany in Philadelphia and the oldest corpora- 
tion organized in the United States to ac- 
quire trust powers. The volume of its trust 
business bulks very large with trust and 
estate funds under administration amount- 
ing to $472,548,6S0 and corporate trusts of 
$1,066,000,000. 

According to a recent announcement from 
President John H. Mason of the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company, the 
finance committee of that organization has 
taken favorable action in recommending to 
stockholders a reduction in par value of 
stock from $100 to $25 per share. Annual 
meeting of the shareholders will be held 
January 21, 1929, at which this proposal 
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will be acted upon. Commenting upon the 
proposed reduction in par value of stock 
President Mason said: 

“This new departure among banks and 
trust companies will in my opinion become 
general. It is modern and sound and will 
be generally helpful to this company in its 
new undertaking to have every depositor a 
shareholder; in fact, this tends to lay the 
cornerstone of a real partnership through 
ownership. In addition, it makes for a wider 
distribution of the shares, and nothing would 
please me more than some day to be able 
to announce that every one of the 7,500 
clients of this company was a shareholder. 

Additional announcements of reduction in 
par value of trust company stocks have been 
forthcoming toward the close of the year. 
Directors of the Integrity Trust Company 
have approved a reduction in the par value 
of the company’s stock from $50 to $10 per 
share, involving outstanding capital of 
$1,000,000. Directors of the Real Estate- 
Land Title & Trust Company have also rec- 
ommended a split-up in par value. 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR GIRARD 
TRUST COMPANY 

At a forthcoming special meeting the 
stockholders of the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia will vote upon a recommen- 
dation from the board of managers to in- 
crease the capital stock of the company from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. The proposal is 
prompted by rapidly increasing volume of 
business and the excellent record of earn- 
ings. According to the letter to shareholders 
signed by President A. A. Jackson there will 
be an issue of 10,000 new shares of stock. 
It is proposed to distribute 5,000 of these 
as a stock dividend to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on February 15, 1929, 
and to offer the remaining 5,000 shares for 
subscription by said shareholders at $1,000 
a share. 

As the present capitalization of the com- 
pany is represented by 30,000 shares of stock, 
each holder of six shares will receive as a 
stock dividend one share of new stock and 
will be entitled to subscribe to an additional 
share of new stock. Fractional rights will 
be issued to holders of shares in amounts 
other than six. Of the $1,000 subscription 
price for the new shares offered, $100 will be 
credited to capital account and $900 to sur- 
plus account. 

As a result of the proposed increase in 
capital stock the Girard Trust Company 
will have capital of $4,000,000 and surplus 
increase from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000. The 
latest financial statement of the company 
showed undivided profits of $2,684,644 so 
that the combined capital structure will be 
well over twenty millions. Banking re- 
sources total $84,496,000, according to the 
last October 2d report, with trust funds of 
$520,334,317 and corporate trusts having 
value of $1,880,000,000. 





The most successful and profitable year 
in the history of the Girard Trust Company, 


A. H. S. POST, President 








which dates its charter back to 1836, was 
reviewed in the annual report of President 
Albert A. Jackson. 


BANK MERGER TREND IN PHILADELPHIA 
While the latest developments in the 
merger of Philadelphia banks and _ trust 
companies have been chiefly confined to 
smaller institutions, there is reason to look 
forward to some important major operations 
during the ensuing year. Acquisition of fa- 
vorable locations for branch offices and the 
need of extension of facilities to aeccommo- 
date customers in rapidly growing neighbor- 
hood or outlying districts, continue to fur- 
nish the prime motive for the local merger 
movement. The prospect for further merg- 
ers is favored by the exemption of the Phila- 
delphia district from the provisions of the 
state law prohibiting branch banking. 
Three important merger operations are 
now in progress or final stages of comple- 
tion. One is the proposition to merge the 
Ninth Bank and Trust Company with the 
Northern National Bank under the name of 
the former and commanding assets of over 
$30,000,000. Consolidation will be accom- 
plished by increase in capital of the Ninth 
sank and Trust Company from $1,000,000 to 


$1,300,000. Ira W. Barnes of the Ninth 
Bank will be president and Harry EF. 
Schuehler, president of the Northern Na- 


tional will be vice-president. 

Plans are also in progress for merger of 
the Industrial Trust, Title & Savings Bank 
with the Fern Rock Trust Company to oper- 
ate under the title of Industrial Trust Com- 
pany. The consolidated bank will have as- 
sets of about $18,000,000 with combined capi- 


tal, surplus and profits of $4,000,000. The 
third pending merger is that of City Na- 


tional Bank and Trust Company with the 
Cobb’s Creek Title and Trust Company un- 
der the charter and title of the former. Re- 
sources will approximate $8,000,000 with 
combined capital account of $2,280,000. 
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MID-WINTER CONFERENCE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA TRUST COMPANIES 

In view of the forthcoming session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature the matter of pos- 
sible legislation affecting trust company in- 
terests, received attention at the recent mid- 
winter conference of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion, held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia. “Corporate Stocks in Penn- 
sylvania Trusts” was the subject of an in- 
teresting paper by W. A. Seott of the Pitts- 
burgh Bar. John Greiner, Jr., treasurer of 
the Safe Deposit Bank of Pottsville spoke on 
“Coordination in a New Trust Department. 
The subject of life insurance trusts was 
dealt with by Frank G. Sayre, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities of Philadel- 
phia. 

The local committee was composed of Carl 
W. Fenninger, chairman, Provident Trust 
Company; Arthur V. Morton, William G. Lit- 
tleton, Stanley W. Cousley, Jay Gates, Jona- 
than M. Steere, Gilbert L. Bishop, Jr., and 
Robert U. Frey. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF REAL ESTATE- 

LAND TITLE & TRUST COMPANY 

At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Real Estate-Land Title & 
Trust Company of Philadelphia all of the 
directors were re-elected. The report of 
operations for the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1928, presented by President J. Willison 
Smith, revealed exceptional growth of busi- 
ness and a high record of earnings since the 
merger of the Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany with the Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company and the West End Trust 
Company. Banking resources at the close 
of the fiscal year amounted to $84,298,852 ; 
trust funds, $140,907,888, and corporate 
trusts, $228,186,850. Capital is $7,500,000; 
surplus, $15,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$978,530, as reported October 2d. 





“Pennsylvania’s ‘Acres of Diamonds’” is 


the title of an interesting article in the 
current issue of “The Girard Letter’ issued 


by the Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, describing the rich deposits and the 
growth of the anthracite coal industry in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia have approved 
an increase in capital from $3,033,333 to 
$4,550,000 as well as a reduction in par 
value of stock from $100 to $20. 

W. C. McClure has been appointed trust 
officer of the Monongahela Trust Company 
of Homestead, Pa. 
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Visitors crossing our threshold 
are warmly welcome 





308 Euclid Avenue— Cleveland 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 
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EXTRA DIVIDEND BY PROVIDENT TRUST 
COMPANY 

An extra dividend of 5 per cent affords 
evidence of one of the most prosperous years 
in the history of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Executive direction 
of the company recently came into the hands 
of Parker S. Williams, for many years a di- 
rector and who served as counsel of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia since 
its organization. Mr. Williams succeeded as 
president the late J. Barton Townsend. 

A recent financial statement of the Provi- 
dent shows total banking resources of $52,- 
278,930 with deposits of $27,000,000. Capital 
is $3,200,000; surplus, $12,260,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $4,729,349. Trust funds total 
$222,521,633 and corporate trusts over 
$77,000,000. 





Harold W. Scott has been appointed treas- 
urer of the Bank of North America and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, succeeding 
KE. S. Kromer, who becomes vice-president 
in charge of the company’s downtown office. 
Mr. Scott had been assistant treasurer. 

George F. Lloyd, heretofore secretary and 
trust officer, has succeeded the late Hugh 
Nevin as treasurer of the Monongahela Trust 
Company, Homestead, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 


Directors of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia have recommended an increase 
in capital stock from $1,950,000 to $2,500,000. 
Annual dividend rate has been increased 
from 14 to 16 per cent. 

At the annual meeting of the Life Trust 
Round Table of Philadelphia, an organiza- 
tion of life insurance and trust company 
representatives, E. J. Berlet, manager of 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica was elected director of activities and 
Frank G. Sayre, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Company, was elected vice-director. 
Arthur Kitson, Jr., vice-president of the 
Franklin Trust Company was elected treas- 
urer. 

Capital of the Philadelphia Company for 
Guaranteeing Mortgages is to be increased 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Archie D. Swift has been advanced from 
vice-president to president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, succeeding 
Charles E. Ingersoll, who has been elected 
chairman of the board. 

The Merchants Trust Company of Greens- 
burg, Pa., recently celebrated its twenty-fifth 
year of service with assets now amounting 
to over $4,000,000. 

Plans are in progress to merge the Mer- 
chants National Bank and the Citizens Trust 
Company of Allentown, Pa. 
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Edward B. Leisenring has been elected a 
director of the Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. He is a director of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company and of the 
Westmoreland Coal Company and is asso- 
ciated with the Wentz coal interests. 





INCREASE IN TRUST FUNDS AT GER- 
MANTOWN TRUST COMPANY 

The Germantown Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia records a noteworthy increase in the 
amount of trust funds under administration. 
The latest statement shows trust funds of 
$37,552,000, representing an increase of over 
two million since last March and of over 
five million since March, 1927. Banking re- 
sources amount to $28,930,671; deposits, $24,- 
748,000; capital, $1,120,000; surplus, $2,380,- 
000 and undivided profits, $465,261. 





PLAINFIELD TRUST EXTRA DIVIDEND 
A successful year at the Plainfield Trust 


Company of Plainfield, N. J., 


is reflected in 


a special dividend of $3 per share in addi- 
tion to the latest regular quarterly dividend 


of equal amount. 


This is the seventieth con- 


secutive dividend paid by the company since 
its organization in 1892. 


vice-president of 
York, 


of New 


is president. 


Harry H. Pond, a 
the Chase 


National Bank 


Deposits now 


exceed $20,000,000 and trust assets $14,000,- 


OVO. 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 

OOS A Ld 6 a $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co......... J 

Bank of North America & Trust Co... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 
6 ES tee 6 a eee 2,500,000 
Continental Equitable.............. 1,000,000 
SES OS a re 200,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co....... 6,700,000 
OS eS > 6 re 252,450 


Franklin Trust Co.................. 2,000,000 
Germantown Trust...........0.s0s00% 
RENN PEMEEEE NOD oo boss cs nose e's v0's 
Industrial Trust 500,000 


eS ee 1,000,000 
eS ee ee 500,000 
Market St. Title & Trust............ 1,200,000 
Nimtn Bank & TrUst..........0css<0c0 1,000,000 


North Philadelphia Trust............ 500,000 


ees 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co............. 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances........... 4,000,000 
EES SS rear 3,200,000 


Real Estate Land Title and Trust.... 7,500,000 


ee ES a ere 3,131,200 
eS SS eee eee 50,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust........ 1,000,000 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust..... 500,000 


Surplus and 





Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date of 
Oct. 2,1928 Oct. 2,1928 Value Sale Sale 

$799,450 $4,427,149 100 265 11-28-28 
773,424 4,264,020 50 207144 12- 7-27 
7,109,912 44,350,509 100 483 12-12-28 
1,894,918 12,047,445 50 246 11-28-28 
3,588,017 30,949,354 50 250 11-28-28 
2,612,799 17,778,493 50 330 11-21-28 
537,716 6,549,807 100 823 11-21-28 
26,373,953 9,389,835 100 890 11-28-28 
1,029,569 11,034,687 50 3553 10-24-28 
5,422,111 37,430,487 100 695 6-20-28 
2,845,261 24,748,941 100 790 12-12-28 
12,684,644 63,418,089 100 2000 12-28-28 
2,248,805 11,417,962 50 611 11— 7-28 
6,293,763 22,393,595 50 38684 12- 5-28 
1,673,596 13,902,577 50 501 5- 2-28 
2,341,225 14,701,606 50 660 12-28-28 
2,305,414 17,440,117 100 619 10-24-28 
1,288,348 10,109,925 50 =«511 12-— 5-28 
3,713,954 13,920,938 100 1321 11-28-28 
1,523,362 11,735,214 50 1010 8-22-28 
17,489,587 91,519,824 100 987 11-21-28 
16,989,349 27,099,753 100 850 12- 5-28 
15,978,530 54,634,821 ate 835 12-12-28 
2,125,662 7,664,080 100 307 9-26-28 
778,495 5,605,473 50 170 11-28-28 
1,180,726 7,448,347 100 275 10-24-28 
1,029,298 9,333,930 50 265 9-26-28 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


OLD COLONY ACQUIRES OUTLYING 
BANKS 


Through the agency of its subsidiary, the 
Old Colony Trust Associates, the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston is expanding its 
sphere of activities and services, by acquir- 
ing favorably located banking units in 
Greater Boston and suburbs. At the present 
time the Old Colony Trust Associates has 
controlling stock interest in various bank- 
ing institutions having an aggregate deposit 
account of over $62,000,000. The latest a.idi- 
tion is the First National Bank of Mans- 
field, a substantial stock interest has lLcen 
purchased by the Old Colony Trust Asso- 
ciates. This bank is one of the strong and 
most rapidly growing institutions in subur- 
ban Boston with capital of $50,000; sur- 
plus and profits of more than $100,000 and 
resources of more than $2,000,000. 

The First National of Mansfield will re- 
tain its separate identity as a Mansfield fi- 
nancial institution, with no change in offi- 
cers or personnel, except in the way of 
additions to take care of inereasing business 
that is bound to come from the valuable as- 
sociation with the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany and the Old Colony Corporation. 

At a recent meeting of directors of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, G. [. Gardiner, 
Jr., was elected a director and the following 
appointments were made: L. D. Seaver, vice- 
president; A. W. Bosworth, assistant vice- 
president; A. S. Newhall, cashier; A. H. 
Norris, assistant trust officers. 

Garbutt, assistant cashier; A. H. MacIntyre, 
trust officer; and J. D. Trenholm, T. Lewis 
Kennedy, R. E. Roach and Walter A. T. 


FIRST NATIONAL VISIONS A NEW 
BUSINESS ERA 

The First National Bank of Boston in 
its current “New England Letter’ expresses 
faith in continued business progress as based 
upon fundamental changes. The bank letter 
says: “A combination of factors has brought 
about a new business era. Profound changes 
have taken place whose influences have been 
deep-seated and far reaching. The produc- 
tion and distribution of goods has been great- 
ly accelerated. Labor-saving devices have 
been introduced on a large seale and per 
capita output has increased about 50 per 
cent over the pre-war period. ‘Lhis has been 
accompanied by fewer hours of labor and 
more hours of leisure which in turn has 
stimulated a desire for higher standards of 





Capital 
$3,000,000 


Surplus 
$3,500,000 





Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Member Federal Reserve System 








living. Industrial leaders are gradually 
adopting the principle that prosperity can 
be maintained by a high level of consump- 
tion made possible by high wages. <A broad 
distribution of weath is evidenced by the 
fact that we have in this country an aver- 
age of one car to every family, one radio to 
every three families, while the number of 
investors is estimated at 15,000,000. 

“As a result of a larger distribution of 
industrial earnings in terms of wages. strikes 
have become infrequent, while the relations 
between capital and labor are the most sat- 
isfactory in the history of the country; and 
this has contributed toward a greater sta- 
bility of business conditions.” 


SHAWMUT BANK ELECTS NEW 
DIRECTOR 


Robert M. Leach has been elected a direc- 
tor of the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton. He is a well-known business man and 
has been, since 1900, with the Glenwood 
Range Company, of Taunton, Mass. of which 
he is now treasurer. He is a trustee of the 
Taunton Savings Bank and a graduate of 
Philips Andover Academy and of Dartmouth 
College. In the World War, Mr. Leach was 
commissioned as captain in the United States 
Army and assigned to Ordnance Corps. 
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MERGER OF LIBERTY TRUST WITH 
BEACON TRUST COMPANY 

Negotiations have been practically com- 
pleted for the merger of the Liberty Trust 
Company with the Beacon Trust Company 
of Boston which will give the combined or- 
ganization a capital and surplus of $6,000,000 
and deposits of approximately $38,000,000. 
As a preliminary to the merger the directors 
of the Beacon Trust Company have declared 
two dividends totaling $3.75 a share. One 
declaration of $2.50 a share will go to stock- 
holders before the merger with the Liberty 
Trust Company and‘is payable January 2d 
to stockholders of record November 28th. 
The other payment of $1.25 a share will 
apply to the capitalization after 7500 addi- 
tional shares of Beacon stock have been 
issued for the acquisition of the Liberty 
Trust and is payable January 2d to holders 
of record December 12th. 

Management and organization of the 
Beacon Trust Company will remain as at 
present, except that Allan H. Sturges will 
be made first vice-president and treasurer, 
a position corresponding to that he has oc- 
cupied since he organized the Liberty in 
1907; George B. Watson, president of the 
Liberty, will become a vice-president, as will 
J. Henry Miley, now vice-president of the 
Liberty. Junior officers and the staffs of 
both banks will remain. 

The Liberty Trust Company, the offices of 
which at 197 Washington street will be 
maintained as a branch of the Beacon Trust 
Company, was organized in 1907. A recent 
statement shows capital of $750,000; sur- 
plus, $750,000, and undivided profits of $6,769, 
With banking resources of $9,061,000 and 
savings department assets of $5,152,000. The 
Beacon Trust Company, organized in 18938 
and under the presidency for many years of 
Charles B. Jopp, shows capital of $1.595,000 ; 
surplus, $1,900,000; undivided profits and 


reserve of $249,000; banking resources, $29,- 
081,000, and savings department assets of 
$5,374,661. The Beacon Trust Company oc- 
cupies its own handsome building at 31 Milk 
street and its management has been char- 
acterized by progressive policies. 


BRANCH OFFICE FOR NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 

Owing to increasing competition and the 
pressure for more far reaching facilities the 
leading banks and trust companies of Bos- 
ton are giving keen’ attention to branch 
banking. Under the McFadden law the na- 
tional banks have a wider latitude as to 
branch banking expansion than afforded 
trust companies under Massachusetts bank- 
ing laws, which should induce the legislature 
to pass suitable amendments placing state 
institutions on an equality with national 
banks. 

The New England Trust Company is 
among the latest to avail itself of the lim- 
ited branch banking privilege. Construction 
work has commenced on an exclusive two- 
story banking building to house a branch 
of the company at 99-101 Newberry street 
on a site purchased several years ngo. The 
cost of the building will be about $250,000 
and the foundations will permit of eventu- 
ally constructing more stories. 

The New England Trust Company, as a 
pioneer trust company, dates its existence 
back to 1869. A recent financial statement 
shows capital of $1,000,000; surplus, $2,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $1,116,819; deposits, 
$28,160,000; total resources, $32,540,000 and 
with trust department 
$105,935,000. 





assets aggregating 


The First National Bank of Boston has 
been appointed New England agent for the 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd., of Cork, 
Ireland. 





- CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
oe © a a a cE $1,500,000 
AR ONERRD 5 cig uo 4.5.0: are wie ve Xe 9. 1,500,000 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co......... 1,000,000 
ERONNOGUT AUTEBG COO. ic scccaccecccceses 200,000 
ES OS 0 en aes 100,000 
ee Wy es 1,000,000 
ee NS | © 1,500,000 
eee TS et 200,000 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co................. 500,000 
OE SS 6 a 750,000 
SS Ee i Oa 1,000,000 
Oe a i SO 15,000,000 
ONS Os OS 6 a re a en 500,000 
RD igs. Swi aew oslo ea ee 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co.................. 2,500,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Trust 
Profits Deposits Depart ment 
October 3, 1928 October 3, 1928 October 3, 1928 
$2,767,713.24 $29, 125,404.42 $4,512,415.69 
2,149,159.61 oN: | eae 
4,255,125.45 19,096,001.44 151,563,818.25 
29,813.00 1,054,679.18 
157,478.85 1,266,744.32 


Assets 





389,708.81 4,793,147.74 845,741.18 
1,572,535.16 6,450,170.51 1,384,737.41 
87,014.26 ey | Sr 
549,821.94 7,833,698.98 2,123,.852.26 
756,769.66 6,577,304.07 527,713.43 
3,116,319.04 28,160,921.00 105,935,763.46 
18,154,547.43  162,183,626.08  175,250,348.36 
121,670.79 2,417,828.69 2,601,627.12 
3,962,031.32 60,338,649.51 31,327,268.02 
3,412,741.67 11,592,831.53 7,230,111.55 


gg a 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


REVISED PLAN OF CHICAGO’S BILLION 
DOLLAR BANK MERGER 

According to a letter to stockholders by 
President Arthur Reynolds of the Continen- 
tal National Bank & Trust Company, the 
large percentage of stock deposited by as- 
senting stockholders will render effective the 
early consolidation of that bank with the II- 
linois Merchants Trust Company, bringing 
together banking resources of over $1,100,- 
000,000 and having net capital assets, in- 
cluding affiliated companies, of $170,000,000. 
Proceeds from the advantageous sale of the 
land and building of the Continental Na- 
tional, reported to be in the neighborhood 
of $20,000,000, to the Utilities Power & Light 
Corporation, has brought out a modification 
of the original plan of financing the consolida- 
tion. Instead of cash distribution, the money 
will be retained and stockholders given right 
to buy stock on more favorable terms. 

The actual consolidation will take place 
early in 1929 and as soon after final ratifica- 
tion as enlargement in the banking quarters 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Company are 
completed to enable the consolidated Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Company to 
function in that building. While the revised 
merger plan reduces the price at which Con- 
tinental National stockholders are given op- 
portunity to buy additional stock, they will, 
nevertheless, receive the same number of 
shares of the consolidated bank as originally 
contemplated. Initial capital of the consoli- 
dated bank will be $75,000,000, divided be- 
tween stockholders of the two banks in the 
proportion originally provided and with sub- 
scriptions made before consolidation, thus 
furnishing total additional cash assets be- 
fore merger. Instead of organizing a new 
state bank the assets of the Continental Na- 
tional will be transferred to the Hibernian 
banking Association, the name of which will 
he immediately changed to Continental TIli- 


yor 


is Bank & Trust Company. 


Copyright, S. W. Straus & Co. 


The real estate and building of the Con- 
tinental National, instead of being reserved, 
becomes part of assets to be transferred to 
the consolidated bank. The Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company will pay no cash divi- 
dend, as first intended, but will increase its 
present capital, before consolidation, by 23,- 
O77 shares, such additional shares to be of- 
fered to its stockholders at approximately 
$250 per share. In other respects, the origi- 
nal plan will be observed. 

It is noteworthy that the consolidated bank 
will have by far the largest number of bank 
correspondents of any bank in the United 
States. At the present time the Continental 
National serves one bank out of every six in 
the United States as its correspondent and 
the proportion will be materially increased 
when the merger with the Illinois Trust is 
effected. Valuable results are also expected 
from the enlarged activities of the subsidiary 
investment company with its capitalization 
of $20,000,000, making available more ade- 
quate facilities for large underwriting and 
distribution operations. 





CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE APPROVED 

Stockholders of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany have approved an increase in capital 
from $2,400,000 to $3,000,000 by an issue of 
new stock at $200 a share and on the basis 
of one share of new stock for each four 
now held. This increase is a reflection of the 
substantial growth of the company during 
the year now closing, the latest financial 
statement showing resources of $45,285,000; 
deposits of $38,147,000, and with surplus of 
$1,600,000, undivided profits $939,000, and 
reserves of $310,000. The company recently 
acquired a substantial stock interest in the 
Old Dearborn State Bank. 


The Cody Trust Company has issued a re- 
vised list of insurance companies and mort- 
gage bankers making loans in the Chicago 


district and also a list of real estate ap- 
praisers. 
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Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 


residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 








PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


WITH BANK OF AMERICA 


The fact that Chicago is in the throes of 
great merger movements is further evidenced 
by a recent agreement on the part of respec- 
tive boards of directors for merger of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois with the 
Bank of America under the title and char- 
ter of the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 
The announcement acquires added interest 
from the announcement made by Vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, Charles G. Dawes, 
that he will resume the vacant office of chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Central 
Trust Company, when he retires from public 
office next March. It may be recalled that 
the Central Trust Company was founded by 
Mr. Dawes and was under his guidance for 
many years as president. 

Joseph E, Otis, president of the Central 
Trust Company, is to remain as president and 
chief executive of the consolidated institu- 
tions. Vice-president Charles G. Dawes will 
be chairman of the joint board. M. E. Green- 
baum, chairman of the board of the Bank 
of America, is to become vice-chairman of 
the new bank board, while C. Howard Mar- 
field, president of the Bank of America, will 
become chairman of the executive committee. 


Under the plan of consolidation the com- 
bined bank will have capital stock of $10,- 
500,000, of which $8,000,000 represents the 
present outstanding capital stock of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, and $2,500,000 to be 
issued to the stockholders of the Bank of 
America, Share for share, in lieu of its pres- 
ent stock. 

The consolidated institution will have as- 
sets of approximately $160,000,000, including 
deposits of approximately $133,000,000, and 
combined capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of approximately $21,000,000. The stock- 
holders of the Bank of America will be given 
the privilege of purchasing at asset value 
shares of stock of Central Securities Com- 
pany in such way that the stockholders of 
the Bank of America will sustain toward 
Central Securities Company the same rela- 
tion as now exists in favor of stockholders of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois. 





The Chicago Title & Trust Company will 
pay an extra dividend of 3 per cent besides 
the regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. 
The sum of $1,000,000 has been transferred 
from undivided profits to surplus. 





TRUST 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
NAMED EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER PATTEN WILL 
An estate valued at $15,000,000 was left 
by the late James A. Patten, widely known as 
a leading member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and as a philanthropist. The will re- 
cently probated names the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company as executor and _ trustee. 
Provision is made in the will whereby seven 
charitable organizations will eventually re- 
ceive one-half of the estate of $15,000,000, 
the bulk of the estate remaining in trust for 

the widow during her lifetime. 

Upon Mrs. Patten’s death one-half of the 
estate will be equally divided between the 
following seven charities: The Evanston 
(Tll.) Hospital Association, the Presbyterian 
Iiome of Evanston, the Old People’s Home 
of the City of Chicago, the United Charities 
of Chicago, the Visiting Nurses’ Association 
of Chieago, the Glenwood Manual Training 
School of Chicago and the Chicago Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. The North- 
western University, which was not mentioned 
in the will received a total of $1,500,000 
from Mr. Patten during his lifetime. Several 
years ago Mr. Patten created a valuable 
property trust to be administered by the 
Chicago Community Trust. 





NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS AT RELIANCE 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Three new vice-presidents have been elect- 
ed at the Reliance Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago of which F. O. Birney is presi- 
dent. The new vice-presidents are: Walter 
S. Corbly, formerly bank examiner of the 
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Chicago Clearing House Associgtion; A. C. 
Cremerius and Martin T. O’Hrien. 

Mr. Cremerius started his banking career 
with the Reliance State Bank in 1918 and 
for the last three yeers has handled ali trust 
development waik, besides legal work of the 
real estate department He ilso has the 
title of secretary in addition t» vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. O’Brien joined the Reliance staff 
in 1924 as head of the real estate loan de- 
partment, which he has built up from sales 
of two to six millions a year. Mr. Corbley 
has been associated with the Chicago Clear- 
ing House for over twenty years and since 
1924 one of its chief examiners. 





Stockholders of the Peoples Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago have approved an in- 
crease in capital from $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 
and authorized increase in board of direc- 
tors from thirteen to seventeen. 

James R. Leavell of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Chicago has 
been elected executive vice-president of the 
affiliated Continental National Company. He 
will retain his position as vice-president with 
the bank. 

The Garard Trust Company of Chicago has 
developed a special service of handling re- 
ceiverships, both as operating and liquidating 
receiver. This department is under the di- 
rection of Vice-president and Trust Officer 
F. M. Hickok. 

Henry S. Irrman, for the past ten years 
auditor of the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Chicago, was recently appointed as- 
sistant cashier, and Hiland B. Noyes was ap- 
pointed auditor. 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES ~ 


Banks Capital 
Rep NAIR ie c's 5s Aleve eae Ciaseks $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank................ 500,000 
We AI NI re gnc n'a aoc bs Gisere oe wane 8,000,000 
CEN IMIR as Sais ies glevels ein 4s ee 2,400,000 
Continental National Bank and Trust ..35,000,000 
DOPE EIR 5 os usccass Kx use 50 eccidinials whoserets 350,000 
+First Trust and Savings Bank......... 7,500,000 
BARNA ROR cals 6 vain. a Gate ve'g: ae ace aos 300,000 
Be EN a rae 300,000 
RRURMEE AMOUR ee he Se gaia race's othe ob 5 wisSe 8 4,000,000 
Rulings Weerenante. ..5.4 53. + sess cess = 15,000,000 
WRORORINIEID SITIEE 6 io .a.s 6 sic. cic So sicciecca 600,000 
INGIE MORN SINING oa oc 0's 'o.s.0'8 oss salOse ons 2,000,000 
Nortnwestern Trust... s06 sc cows sicese 1,250,000 
ee OE ee ee rece 1,000,000 
PORN INE cd wince gs. 4d 8 wk Sieie oer 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago..........cce00:: 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago................ 1,000,000 
UE cine adeh Ck eA ah 08.0 600.005 3,000,000 
West Side Trust..... ES OU CA OR Oe 700,000 
NY OMNI RING og osc a cere.hra's long teis aie baie 600,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits Deposits Book 
Oct. 3,1928 Oct. 3, 1928 Value Bid Ask 
$2,641,432 $28,045,982.54 214 550 555 
442,706 11,240,391.89 186 275 a 
7,641,855 92,811,429.04 186 670 675 


2,539,400 


33,494,350.56 195 560 
35,182,779 


371,006,125.63 213 712 


730,928 7,437,641.53 286 475 ... 
13,835,719 102,850,928.63 135 195 200 
733,692 4,269,216.51 327 345. ... 
490,927 2,782,814.96 353 425 4835 
7,113,854 66,118,716.55 252 1225 1250 
30,297,397 308,690,434.05 202 1360 1365 
452,118 10,762,086.06 169 330 ... 
5,206,662 61,431,401.99 405 960 970 
846,184 18,425,587.25 190 485 495 
795,269 25,432,865.52 180 735 740 
543,059 12,298,733.55 150 340 345 
8,340,955 49,211,702.10 264 933 938 
1,303,048 10,731,876.82 220 470 480 
5,530,771 8$2,516,677.53 271 995 1000 
424,386 13,000,669.93 157 355 365 
396,669 8,956,792.24 173 305 315 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


tStock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE AND 
BUSINESS 
Confidence in general prospects for the 
next year is sustained by the marked im- 
provement of business in this district, the 
increased scale of production and distribu- 
tion and particularly the indications that 
the gross income of agriculture for the crop 
year 1928-1929 will be materially larger than 
the previous year. Expectation of increased 
income is based largely on the prosperity 
of the livestock industries and the larger 
returns earned by dairymen, beef producers 
and poultrymen. One of the most gratifying 
results of improved agricultural finance is 
the opportunity which is furnished to clean 
out the residue of bad paper and overdue 
notes held in the portfolios of rural banks. 
Commenting on the general business situa- 
tion, J. Sheppard Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, says: “This year, our industrial out- 
put has been seasonably larger, factory pay- 
rolls have risen, commodity distribution has 


increased, and a higher trend of farm prod- 
ucts and food prices have reflected the heay- 
ily increased purchasing power of the vast 
producing area which in 1924 and in other 


Presidential 
pressed. 


years, were more or less de- 

“Current government estimates indicate 
that the production of all crops this year 
will surpass 1927 by 5 per cent. Highly im- 
portant farm legislation of some sort has 
been promised, and it is to be hoped that 
our lawmakers will find an economically 
sound yet effective way of solving the farm- 
ers’ problems. As an indication of the better- 
ment of the conditions in rural communities, 
the record-breaking business of the mail- 
order houses may be cited.” 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY ESTAB- 
LISHES LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 

Rapid increase in the volume of business 
and number of life insurance trusts created 
in which the Mercantile Trust Company is 
named as trustee, has prompted the manage- 
ment to establish a special life insurance 
trust department which is equipped not only 
for the handling of such trusts and the fur- 
nishing of all necessary information, but 
also designed to extend a full measure of 
cooperation to local life underwriters. 
George W. Wilson, president of the company, 
in commenting on this innovation of depart- 


“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


filiated with First INational Bank 









































mental service, stated that the trust depart- 
ment now holds thirty-nine times as much 
life insurance in trust as it held in 1922 
and that the past two years have witnessed 
the greatest accession in new trusts. 

It is of interest to recall that Vice-presi- 
dent Thomas C. Hennings of the Mercantile 
Trust Company has been foremost in foster- 
ing the life insurance trust movement 4s 
chairman of the committee appointed by the 
Trust Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association to cooperate with a 
similar committee of the National Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association in drawing up 4a 
code of cooperation. 


J. Gates Williams, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, has been elected 
a director of the company. He is a son of 
the late Eugene F. Williams, one of the 
founders of the Hamilton Shoe Company and 
has become associated with Francis Broth- 
ers & Company as a partner. 

Erastus Wells, president of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, has been elected 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Louis. 
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BANK & [TRUST CO. 


TOLLED, GOHio 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 

C.LaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LanpGrafF, Assistant Secretary 


*“COMMERCE” CONVEYS AIR GREETINGS 

John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, who 
has been zealous in the cause of commercial 
and passenger aviation, recently sent air 
vreetings to bankers and business friends in 
Indiana, Tennessee and Georgia, on the 
initial trip of the new Interstate Air Line 
which connects St. Louis with Atlanta. 
The new route from St. Louis to 
Evansville and from there dips south and 
southeast to Atlanta, touching Nashville and 
Chattanooga en route. 

The National Bank of Commerce was one 
of the first banks to make genera] use of 
airplane service in the handling of bank 
items, and its officers are ever on the alert 
to take advantage of new air lines wherever 
a saving of time can be effected. 


goes east 


The directors of the Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis have authorized an extra 
Christmas dividend of $2 a share in connec- 
tion with the last regular quarterly dividend. 





Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusruer, Assistant Treasurer 

JaMeEs W. EcCKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





An extra 5 per cent dividend, in addition 
to the monthly 1 per cent, was declared by 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, and an 
extra month’s salary was granted to em- 
ployees for Christmas, the board of directors 
announced. This, with the regular monthly 
dividend, makes a total of $1,700,000 in divi- - 
dends, or 17 per cent, for the year. The 
extra 5 per cent payable to all stockholders 
of record at close of business December 15th, 
amounted to $500,000. 


“Why Should I 
title of a booklet 
Trust Company 
scriptive of 


Create a 
issued by 


Trust,” is the 
the Northern 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, de- 
the safety and economical ad- 
ministration of estate property through cre- 
ation of trusts. The Northern Trust Com- 
pany has a record of nearly a quarter of a 
century of trust service. 

The State Bank 
been organized at 
of $50,000, and 
State Bank. 


and Trust Company has 
Monett, Mo., with capital 
will take over the Monett 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Mrankiin-Ameridan Trust CO. oasis cecccecsoesoves 


Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co 
North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
Oct. 3, 1928 
$3,719,716.00 
243,034.51 
308,872.11 
1,140,097.26 
2,956,168.80 
1,089,517.47 


2 353, 513.72 
Figures furnished by The W: ashington Loan & Trust Company. 


Capital 


American Security & Trust Co $3,400,000 
Contanental Trust GO... ccc ccccsess 1,000,000 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co 

Munsey Trust Co 

National Savings & Trust Co 
Union Trust Co 

Washington Loan & Trust Co 


sects $2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
Oct. 3, 1928 
$1,091,067.12 
1,228,819.60 
9,004,555.22 
5,416,449.54 
119,267.59 
146,795.31 


Capital Deposits 


Oct 3, 1928 
$26,462,370.50 
35,976,737.09 
60,326,332.16 
39,713,670.20 
3,024,134.19 
2,405,618.20 _ 


(D. C.) 


3,000,000 


nnual 
Bid Asked ‘Dives 


453 460 15 
Te) aa & 
157 160 
= quoted 


Deposits 
Oct. 3, 1928 
$33 244,140.20 

2,995,201.64 
9,085,094.24 
4,928,986.53 
14,709,603.60 
9,593,009.55 
14,657,341.62 


520 550 14% 
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LEGAL ACCOUNTING 
AND 


COURT AUDITING 


By HERBERT L. DAVIS, LL.M. | 
of the Washington, D. C. Bar 


A Comprehensive Treatise on Court Accountings, Including Ap- 
pointment, Powers and Duties of Special Court Officers, such as 
Special Masters, Commissioners, Court Auditors, Vice-Chancellors, 
Corporate Fiduciaries, Individual Fiduciaries, Executors, Trustees, 


Referees, Receivers. 


INCLUDES RULES, PROCEDURE AND FORMS 
Afflicable to All Jurisdictions 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Showing Briefly the Complete Manner In Which the Author has Covered 
All the Subject Matter— 


Masters in Chancery, Court Auditors and 
Referees. 

Chancery Courts. American and English 
Procedure and Practice. 

Inherent Powers of Federal and State 
Courts. 

Jurisdiction in Equity. 

Law of Contracts. 

Banks and Banking. 

Procedure and Practice of State Courts. 

Patent Causes. Infringement Suits. 

Constitutional Law, and Its Relation to 
the Work of Court Auditors, Masters 
and Referees. 

Provability of Claims. 

Hearings and Procedure. 

Testimony and Evidence. 





Trust Estates. 

Fees, Commissions and Allowances. 

Dower, Curtesy and Life Estates. 

Corporate and Individual Fiduciaries. 

Administration Causes. 

Law of Perpetuities. 

Debts and Legacies. 

Condemnation Laws. 

Insurance Accounting. 

Revised Rules of the Supreme Court of 
=. United States, Effective July 1, 


Rules of Practice for the Courts of Equity 
of the United States. , 

Table of Cases Cited. 

Subjective Index. 








TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed please find $10.00 (check or money order), for which 


kindly send me copy of “Legal Accounting and Court Auditing,” by Herbert L. 
Davis; or you may send me copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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Cleveland 


Snecial Correspondence 


OHIO BANKING IN HIGH GEAR 

For the first time in the history of Ohio 
banking the deposits of its trust companies 
and banks have passed the two billion mar- 
ket with resources of $2,402,691,000. Since 
last June deposits increased $31,454,000 and 
resources $31,283,000. Savings deposits 
showed a marked gain to a total of $970,195,- 
000. Loans and discounts total $1,507,736,- 
000, an increase of $16,463,000. Cash and 
reserve aggregate $250,098,000, an increase 
of $19,584,000. Combined capital is $125,541,- 
000. The trend toward consolidation and 
creation of larger units is indicated by a de- 
crease in number of banks and trust 
panies. 


com- 


Trust department business is not sched- 
uled in the published reports of the state 
banking departments, but from _ unofficial 
sources the information shows that the pres- 
ent year has been perhaps the most note- 
worthy in the increase of new trust and 
estate appointments. Voluntary and insur- 
ance trusts have become particularly popu- 
lar among the clients of banks and trust 
companies. 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY STAGES 
“HOUSE CLEANING CLINIC” 

The plan observed by the Cleveland Trust 
Company for some years of setting aside 
a day toward the close of the year for clear- 
ing up unfinished business and accumulated 
details of operation in the main office and 
in its numerous branches, was recently ex- 
tended to a day of actual cleaning and 
polishing up of equipment, ete. The opera- 
tions were conducted at each of the 53 
banking offices of the Company under the 
direction of the branch maintenance and 
branch purchasing departments. 

The Cleveland Trust Company surveys one 
of the most successful years in its history 
under the able guidance of President Harris 
Creech. A recent financial statement showed 
aggregate resources of $272,433,190 and de- 
posits of $246,684,244, as compared with 
deposits of $234,828,209 reported Sept. 12, 
1927. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits $7,625,468. 


SALE OF MIDLAND BANK OF 
CLEVELAND 
One of the most important banking opera- 
tions recently announced in Cleveland is the 
sale of the Midland Bank to a group of 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
—— PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $33,000,000 
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business and financial men headed by C. L. 
Bradley of the Union Terminal Company, 
The Midland Bank has resources of $29,- 
000,000; deposits of over $27,000,000. The 
sale, subject to approval by stockholders, 
calls for the organization of the Midland 
Corporation which will conduct a securities 
business on a large scale. The capital of the 
new bank is to be $6,000,000 to be composed 
of $4,000,000 of stock and $2,000,000 surplus, 
and the $5,000,000 Midland Corporation is 
to be set up with $2,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 surplus. 

Mr. Bradley and associates are to sub- 
scribe for $6,000,00 of the combined securi- 
ties of the two institutions and holders of 
the present Midland Bank receive purchase 
rights on the remaining $3,000,000. The 
financing is to be on the basis of $225 a 
share for units of one share of the bank 
stock and one share of Corporation stock, 
and the new interests agree on that basis 
to give present Midland Bank holders two- 
thirds of a unit for each share held. 

The Midland Bank was organized in 1921 
and has had an exceptionally successful 
career in specializing in commercial bank- 
ing and loaning operations. William T. 
Sharer was the first president and was suc- 
ceeded upon his death in 1923 by D. D. 
Kimmel. 


Cleveland Trust Company 
distributed a handily-index printed outline 
of trust services showing how the Company 
handles investments and manages property. 

John Sherwin, Jr., vice-president of the 


The recently 


Union Trust Company of Cleveland, has 
been elected to the board of the Chandler- 
Cleveland Motors Corporations. 
Announcement was recently made that the 
Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank 
of Toledo has bought property on the north 
side of Bancroft street east of Upton ave- 


nue as the site for a $50,000 branch bank 
building. 
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SUCCESSFUL YEAR AT UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
which may justly pride itself upon its po- 
sition and distinction as one of the strongest 
and most efficiently organized trust com- 
panies in the United States, has scored some 
new records of growth during the year now 
closing. Resources, according to a_ recent 
statement, aggregated $363,083,000; deposits 
$306,660,000. The capital is $22,850,000; sur- 
plus and current earnings $15,821,000. These 
figures, large as they are, are topped by a 
substantial margin, by the volume of in- 
dividual and corporate trust business. 

The main banking room of the Union 
Trust Company is one of the most spacious 
and handsome banking arenas in the world. 
The tall marble pillars with their ornate 
pilasters range on both sides. of the big 
room and extensions, conveying a Classical 
effect. Immaculate cleanliness is observed 
and periodically a crew of men under the 
command of Jack O’Brien erect giant scaf- 
folding in order to “manicure” the pillars 
52 in number. 


DEAN OF CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
DIRECTORS PASSES AWAY 

The most venerable member and dean of 
the board of directors of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, T. Spencer Knight, recently passed 
away at the ripe old age of ninety, sur- 
rounded by members of his family. Despite 
his advanced age Mr. Knight has been rarely 
absent from board meetings. He was one of 
the incorporators and first officials of the 
Garfield Bank, which was merged with the 
Cleveland Trust Company. Born June 14, 
1888, at Chester, Ohio, he came to Cleveland 
after the Civil War in which he rendered 
valiant service as a member of Battalion 
C of the First Ohio Artillery. He was for 
twenty years a member of Woods, Perry & 
Company and was active in real estate opera- 
tions. His recipe for old age is clean living, 
a clean conscience, plenty of work, plenty of 
out-of-doors exercise and due consideration 
to digestive organs. 

“Mr. Knight was a fine character,” said 
Harris Creech, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. “Age seemed to leave him 
the full use of his faculties until the very 
end, and he took as keen an interest in busi- 
ness affairs as any of his younger asso- 
ciates.” 


The United Bank of Cleveland has con- 
cluded negotiations for purchase of the 
Farmers Bank at 10034 Loraine avenue. 
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corporations, firms 
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quiring Fourth Fed- 
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T. SPENCER KNIGHT 


Director of the Cleveland Trust Company who recntly 
passed away. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
THE “PITTSBURGH FORWARD 
MOVEMENT” 

The so-called “Pittsburgh Forward Move- 
ment” inaugurated by the local Chamber of 
Commerce several years ago, has given evi- 
dence of promise and tangible results. One 
of the most significant barometers is the 
rise in clearing house totals which have 
more than doubled during the last ten years 
and show emphatic expansion during the 
past two years. United efforts are conducted 
in order to advance industrial activity, river 
commerce and encourage aircraft industry. 
Scores of new industrial plants have been 
established. Deposits of local banks and 
trust Companies have topped the billion mark. 
Trust companies have enjoyed a particularly 
active vear in accumulation of new trust 
business, 


NEW DIRECTORS AT COLONIAL TRUST 
COMPANY 

Important ‘additions and new interests 
have been enlisted in the composition of the 
board of directors of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh by the recent election 
of new members, namely, Kirk W. Todd, Wil- 
liam M. Duff and J. B. Orr. Mr. Todd is 
president of the investment house of K. W. 
Todd & Company; president and director of 
the Pittsburgh Investment Securities Cor- 
poration and vice-president and director of 
the Central Ohio Steel Corporation, besides 
directorships in other larger corporations. 
William M. Duff is president and manager 
of the Edward A. Wood Company and Mr. 
Orr is president of Fownes & Orr, Inc. 

Charles A. Seibert, who has been with the 
Colonial Trust Company for many years, 
has been appointed an assistant secretary. 


FIDELITY TRUST TO REDUCE PAR 
VALUE OF STOCK 

The board of directors of the Fidelity Title 
& Trust Company of Pittsburgh have ap- 
proved a resolution directing that the par 
value of Fidelity stock be reduced from $100 
to $25 per share and that four shares of the 
new stock be issued to stockholders for each 
share of the old. 

The proposed changed will be submitted 
to the stockholders for approval at the an- 
nual meeting, January 17th. At present the 
Fidelity stock is composed of 20,000 shares 
at $100 par. Aside from its capital of 
$2,000,000, the Fidelity Title & Trust Com- 
pany has a surplus of $6,000,000 and un- 
divided profits of $1,555,924.74, as of Novem- 
divided profits of $1,555,924.74. 
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FIDELITY TITLE AND IRUST ©, 


541-3545 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
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PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 
The Pittsburgh Trust Company 
clared an extra Christmas 


has de- 
dividend of 2 


“per cent in addition to the last regular dis- 


tribution. 

Edward W. France has become associated 
with the new business department of the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Bank of America Trust Company has 
been organized with capital of $350,000. 

W. K. Ahlers has become manager of the 
trust relations department of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. and F. W. Washington, 
assistant manager. 

Charles A. Bardolph has been elected presi- 
dent of the Franklin Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, succeeding J. M. 
Stoner, Jr., resigned. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has declared a special Christmas 
dividend of $2 per share, and a_ special 
Christmas distribution of one month’s salary 
to all employees. 

George F. Lloyd is the new president of 
the Monongahela Trust Company. 

F. F. Brooks, former vice-president, has 
been elected president of the First National 
Bank of Pittsburgh to succeed the late Law- 
rence E. Sands. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


STATEWIDE BANKING SYSTEM MERGED 
IN NEW “BANK OF AMERICA” IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Successful negotiation of the latest: merger 
of the Merchants National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, with the United 
Security Bank and Trust Company of San 
Francisco, creating the second largest bank- 
ing system in the state, represents another 
typically California enterprise of outstanding 
importance. The new consolidation will op- 
erate under the title of Bank of America in 
California, with assets exceeding $400,000,000 ; 
capital and surplus of $50,000,000 ; deposits 
of $387,000,000, and embracing established 
division branches numbering 145 in fifty Cal- 
ifornia cities. Operations will cover the ter- 
ritory between Oregon and the Mexican bor- 
ders. Headquarters will be maintained in 
Los Angeles with E. J. Nolan, president of 
the Merchants National Trust & Savings 
Bank as president of the new Bank of Amer- 
ica of California. 

This merger is a tribute to the system of 
banking and properties constructed by the 
Hellman interests. Heirs of the late Her- 
man W. Hellman are chiefly instrumental in 
effecting the greatest consolidation in Pacific 
Coast banking history. By working out the 
new entity and merger with the United Se- 
curity of San Francisco, Marco H. Hellman 
and Irving H. Hellman, sons of the late Los 
Angeles pioneer banker, have brought into 
the Bank of America in California, an in- 
stitution with $151,000,000 resources. This 
development has been two years in the mak- 
ing. 

In the autumn of 1926 Marco H. Hellman 
and his associates, merged Hellman Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, known interna- 
tionally as “The Hellman Bank,” with Mer- 
chants National Bank. He was at that time 
president of Hellman Bank, although devot- 
ing much time to the estate of H. W. Hell- 
man, of which he is executor. Control of 
Merchants National rested within the fam- 
ily. As the day approached for completing 
the great statewide consolidation just effect- 
ed, the necessity for a great modern bank- 
ing structure to house the huge institution 
to which the Hellman banking properties had 
developed, became apparent. The Hellman 
Bank owned a strategic corner site at Sev- 
enth and Spring streets, the hub of the 
Los Angeles financial district. So, during the 
past year, there has been constructed one of 
the finest bank buildings west of New York. 


From that strictly modern banking place will 
be directed the vast enterprises of the new 
3ank of America in California. 

This immense banking project has devel- 
oped from the $100,000 Southern California 
National Bank. Its potential greatness be- 
gan materializing in 1899 when Herman W. 
Hellman became president. It progressed 
rapidly and soundly during the years to 
1906, when his death closed that chapter. 
But, the work which had begun was carried 
forward steadily until this great consolida- 
tion—fruit of his earlier labors—ripened 
fully this week. Actual consolidation brings 
the Hellman family rise in west coast bank- 
ing to a great climax. 

C. R. Bell, the well known banker, who has 
been closely associated with the Hellmans 
for many years, will be active in the newly 
consolidated institution. E. J. Nolan, the 
president, was for years prior to this con- 
solidation, attorney for the Hellmans. 

Headquarters of the trust department of 
the Bank of America in California will be 
in Los Angeles. There will be three addi- 
tional offices maintained in San Francisco 
and one office in each of the following cities: 
Stockton, Sacramento, Fresno, Bakersfield, 
Riverside, Redlands, Long Beach and Whit- 
tier. 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles reports deposits of $252,294,000. 

C. A. Barker, assistant cashier of the Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles, has been elected 
a vice-president in charge of foreign affairs 
of the California banking group. For a five- 
year period he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the American Oriental Bank 
of Fukien in Foochow, China. 

The Title Insurance & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles has purchased the title, plant 
and fixtures of the Abstract Title Bureau of 
San Luis Obispo. 


The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans has issued a pamphlet survey 
of sulphur production in the United States 
which also traces the history and growth 
of that industry. 

The National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks is negotiating arrangements with 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
to extend the protection and advantages of 
creating insurance trusts to clients of mu- 
tual savings banks. 


The Commercial Savings Bank & Trust 
Company of Toledo is conducting a new busi- 
ness campaign with a goal of $1,000,000 in 
new accounts. 





San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


CALIFORNIA PROGRESS IN STANDARD. 
IZING BANK FORMS 


California bankers and trust company peo- 
ple are far in advance of their brethren in 
other states in the matter of crystallizing 
practical experience and reducing commonly 
used banking forms and collateral instru- 
ments to standardization. A special commit- 
tee of the California Bankers Association has 
worked out not less than eighty forms cov- 
ering practically every banking requirement. 
Another committee appointed by the Trust 
Company Section of the association has been 
at work for years in devising and constantly 
revising standard forms dealing with trust 
department agreements. Although these 
banking and trust forms are mainly predi- 
eated on California experience and laws they 
are, for the most part, adaptable to banking 
and trust work in most other states and are 
also made available to banks and trust com- 
panies generally through the generous poli- 
cies of the association as regards distribu- 
tion. 

During the last year the committee on 
banking forms headed by T. E. Ivey, Jr., vice- 
president and cashier of the California Bank 
of Los Angeles, completed work on twelve 
new standardized instruments. Among the 
matters covered are credit statements, certi- 
fied check record, collections, remittance let- 
ters, “go backs,” notes, statement and can- 
celed checks by mail, collateral receipt and 
ledger card, signature cards, next of kin af- 
fidavits, stop payment orders, applications 
for loans, guaranty, deed of trust, chattel 
mortgages, real estate mortgages, assign- 
ments, grant deeds and contracts covering 
safe deposit boxes. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GIANNINI BANKING 
INTERESTS 

Further developments have been = an- 
nounced in the stock consolidation of banks 
and affiliations controlled by the Giannini 
interests into the new Transamerica Cor- 
poration which will represent assets of over 
one and a quarter billion dollars. The new 
corporation will have an authorized capital 
of $250.000,000, represented by 10,000,000 
shares of $25 par value. Dividends on new 
Transamerica Corporation will amount to 
$4 per share annually. Among the organiza- 
tions whose stock will be centered in the 
new corporation are the Bank of Italy Na- 


tional Trust and Savings Association hav- 
ing assets of $804,675,000; Bancitaly Cor- 
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poration with assets of $294,943,000 and the 
National Bancitaly Company with resources 
of $11,000,000. 

Seven million dollars was made available 
for Christmas shopping by the members of 
the Christmas Savings Clubs conducted by 
the Bank of Italy of San Francisco and in- 
cluding its branches. 


WHEN MEN BUY LIFE INSURANCE 

Not “just buying some life insurance” 
which may commit the insured to mistakes or 
shortcomings that cannot be rectified after 
death, but to buy life insurance according 
to plan to meet definite objectives, is the 
keynote of a well prepared treatise in book- 
let form written by Leo S. Chandler, presi- 
dent of the California Trust Co. of Los An- 
geles. There is no attempt in this publication 
to sell life insurance trusts or to tie up 
the subject with trust service, save as sug- 
gested by a disinterested and conscientious 
regard for the protection of beneficiaries, of 
estates and other varied interests. The book- 
let is an argument for life insurance which 
is well conceived and in accord with com- 
petent advice. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Chandler 
says: 

“In giving here the impartial vews of a 
disinterested outsider, for the benefit of in- 
surance buyers, and possibly for the seller 
as well, the writer has a single purpose. 
That is to at least suggest the intelligence 
and care and forethought that should be 
given to the selection of insurance, if a man 
is to make insurance accomplish his objec- 
tives, with reasonable economy and efficiency. 
There are precautions that have to be taken 
in advance of purchase. If we buy the wrong 
car, or a house that we do not like or se- 
curities that are not sound, usually we have 
an opportunity to correct our mistakes. When, 
however, we make a mistake in the purchase 
of life insurance, our errors may not become 
apparent until we have passed out of the 
picture, when someone else must pay for 
our mistakes.” 


A picture of Ralph B. Hardacre which 
appeared in connection with the Pacific Coast 
Trust Conference proceedings in the Novem- 
ber issue of TruST COMPANIES, bore the desig- 
nation that he is “vice-president of the Se- 
eurity Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles.’ This was an error. Mr. Hardacre 
is executive vice-president of the Los An- 
geles-First National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles. 

Deposits of the Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank total $288,770,000. 







































































































































































































































































































































































An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


y 
FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 


J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


es Book is indisputably recog- | 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 


and Organization of a Modern Trust | 
Company, embracing every phase and | 


latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 


Comprising over 550 pages, the new | 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book ieee 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of ‘The Modern Trust Company,” or you 
may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 


of 


TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


‘Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 


CONTENTS 
1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- 2. Statutes of All States Carefully 
tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. 


in the Care and Management of 3. Statutes Governing Investments by 


Savings Banks. 


Estates; Liabilities of Trustees on 4. Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 
Contracts and the Incurring of Ex- Decisions of Every State. 


penses for Repairs and Improve- 5, List of Investments Legal in Con- 
ments; Continuing Business and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,”’ by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 





A Quick Way to Figure Bond Yields 


How quickly can your bond department answer inquiries rela- 
tive to bond yields? How long does it take, using the ordinary 
“basis book,” to figure a yield accurately? The new book 


“Yields of Bonds and Stocks”’ 


is unlike anything heretofore pub- A well-known financial institution 
lished. It is not a basis book, but a compiled this book and it is now 
yield book. It gives the information used by The National City Co.; 
required instantly. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; H. M. Byllesby 


u . , & Co.; and many others. 
Given the price, rate, and maturity, ’ 


this new book tells at once the This clearly printed, handsomely 
yields of bonds, premium bonds, bound, gold-stamped book is offered 
and stocks. All the figures are ac- in two sizes: Desk Size, 44% by 7% 
curate to five ten-thousandths of inches; Vest Pocket Size, 314 by 5 


one per cent. inches. Each size has 280 pages. 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE 
55 Liberty Street New York, N. Y. 
Send for an Examination Copy 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE, 
Book Dept., 55 Liberty St., New York. 


You may send a copy of “Yields of Bonds and Stocks,” for five days’ Free Examination. 
We want the (Check Choice) : 


[|] Vest Pocket Size, $5 [ ] Desk Size, $8 


Within that time we will either return the book, or remit the purchase price. 


Name of Bank 





TRUST COMPANIES 


OCATI ON 


in St. Louis, gives the Mercantile Trust 
Company centralized advantages of real 
value to its Correspondents. 


From St. Louis the principal cities of four- 
teen states may be reached by overnight 
sleeping car without loss of business time. 
Twenty-seven main-line railroads at this 
cross-roads of traffic reach out “to every- 
where.” Time-saving in personal travel, 
in transfer of documents by railway and 
air mail, and in collections, constantly 
speeds routine business and may be price- 
less in emergencies. 


Allthe resources and facilities which many 
years’ activity in Mid-West business 
circles have brought to the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company are at the 
service of its Correspondents. 


Mercantile ly : ist Com an 

















TRUST COMPANIES 
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A Commercial Bank 


The New York, Paris and London offices of Bankers 
Trust Company are complete commercial banking 
units working in close contact with correspondents 
in all parts of the world. Bankers Trust Company 
is thus enabled to supply every banking need, both 
domestic and foreign, of its commercial customers. 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


CAPITAL $25,000,000 
SURPLUS FUND $50,000,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $25,000,000 














Here's A Book 

That Will Save 

Many WV deobl- 
Hours 


This company has compiled a practical hand-book of 
inheritance taxes in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut as well as the Federal Estate Tax. The 
author is Robert Noecker, Assistant Treasurer of this 


company, and an expert on tax matters. 


It is designed to help you get necessary tax informa- 
tion quickly and easily. Without it you may have to 
work through a vast and scattered mass of tax laws, 
Treasury rulings and regulations, decisions of the 
Courts and of the Board of Tax Appeals. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, attractively bound in cloth and 
provided with a complete table of contents. 


A limited number of copies are available at $2.00 per 
volume post paid. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BANKING wr TRUSTS 


Plaza Office: a me) 42nd Street Office: 
Fifth Ave. iw Madison Avenue 
at 60th St. at 42nd St. 


80 BROADWAY 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 








Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CHARTERED 1868 


United States Trust Company 
of New York. 


45-47 WALL STREET 


Capital - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 22,652,171.37 


THIS COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
GUARDIAN, COMMITTEE, COURT DEPOSITARY AND IN ALL 
OTHER RECOGNIZED TRUST CAPACITIES 


IT RECEIVES DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK AND ALLOWS INTEREST ON 
DAILY BALANCES 





[T HOLDS AND MANAGES SECURITIES AND OTHER PROPERTY, REAL AND 
PERSONAL, FOR ESTATES, CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS, AND 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES, AND 
AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT FOR 
CORPORATE BONDS AND STOCKS 


OFFICERS 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, President WILLIAM G. GREEN, Ass‘t Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, First Vice-President ALTON S. KEELER, Ass’t Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Vice-President STUART L. HOLLISTER, Ass’t Comptroller 
and Comptroller HENRY B. HENZE, Ass’t Secretary 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y HENRY L. SMITHERS, Ass’t Secretary 
THOMAS H. WILSON, Vice-President CARL O. SAYWARD, Ass’t Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Ass’t Vice-President ELBERT B. KNOWLES, Ass’t Secretary 
WILLIAM C. LEE, Ass’t Vice-President ALBERT G. ATWELL, Ass’t Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
FRANK LYMAN ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES JOHN SLOANE 
JOHN J. PHELPS WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY FRANK L. POLK 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD OGDEN MILLS THATCHER M. BROWN 
EDWARD W SHELDON CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAMSON PELL 
CHAUNCEY KEEP WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, Jr. 














TRUST COMPANIES 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $34,000,000 


FOREIGN 
and DOMESTIC 
BANKING 


Fiduciary Service 


I0O0 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
5'7TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 











TRUST COMPANIES 


An Incident of Equitable 


Foreign Banking Service 


YOUNG New York business man decided at the last minute 
to make the trip to Friedrichshafen on the Graf Zeppelin. He 
did not have time to secure a passport or travel funds. 

We immediately cabled our Paris Office. They arranged to assist 
him with local customs authorities and issued an E. T. C. Letter 
of Credit in his name, forwarding it to a Berlin bank to be handed 
to him upon his arrival in Germany. 

While this unusual cooperation is a great convenience to the young 
business man, it is only a detail of Equitable Foreign Service. 

Through our world-wide service we are often able to assist local 
banks in facilitating their foreign transactions. Send for our booklet, 
“A Guide to Equitable Foreign Banking Service.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


11 BROAD STREET 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 28th St. and Madison Ave. Madison Ave. at 79th St. 40 Worth St. 


District Representatives: PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * ATLANTA * SAN FRANCISCO » CHICAGO 
Foreign Offices: LONDON + PARIS * MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


©E T.C. of N Y., 1928 














TRUST COMPANIES 


















































ore profit 


from present depositors 


By offering your depositors bonds 
recommended by The National City 
Company you not only create another 
source of profit for your bank, but also 
give your customers the benefits of 
National City knowledge of bonds and 
bond markets. The world-wide facilities 
of this Company are available to you 
whenever you say the word. 

May we send you our special Bankers’ 
List? It will keep you in touch with 
attractive current offerings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES » 


ACCEPTANCES 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of (New York 
PINE STREET CORNER OF NASSAU | 
Administering Your Estate 
an ideal combination 
¢ 
Fi 
Consult our trust officers with your attorney 
IDI 
Twenty Branch Offices in MANHATTAN 
and BROOKLYN 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Custody of 


Foreign Securities 


HE Custody Service render- 

ed at the European Ofhces 
of this Company assures Ameri- 
can owners of foreign internal 
securities of a closer touch with 
foreign financial affairs and fa- 
cilities for prompt action that 
are great advantages to such 


investors. 


Full information will be sent 


upon request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








THE APPROACHING CONSOLIDATION ... 


roviding an even more 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE for 


correspondent banks 


PON the consolida- 

tion of Illinois 

Merchants Trust 
| Cd} Company and 
Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago to 
form CoNnTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BankK AND Trust CoMPany, 
there will be conveniently con- 
centrated in the new institution 
a greater and still more compre- 
hensive service to correspondent 
banks. 

The new bank’s resources 
of over a billion dollars and the 
many thousands of bank corre- 
spondents which it will have in 
every part of the world (it will 
serve more banks than any 
other bank in the United States) 
make possible service on a scale 
to satisfy every bank’s require- 
ments and to handle each bank’s 





business with facility and 
dispatch. It is planned that the 
consolidated bank will be a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
Company, the affiliated securi- 
ties company to be capitalized 
at $20,000,000, will provide 
exceptionally strong co-opera- 
tion in the underwriting and 
distributing of investment secu- 
rities. It will offer an unusually 
wide range of securities suitable 
both for the investment of bank 
funds and for resale to bank 
customers. It will be a valuable 
source of investment informa- 
tion and counsel. 

In the consolidated institution, 
customers will continue to trans- 
act their business with the same 
officers whoare now serving them. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 450 «Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 








TRUST COMPANIES — 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Every banking facility provided at five convenient 


locations in the city 


Main Office: 55 Cedar Street 


‘Branch Offices: 
Broadway at 73rd Street 
125th Street at 8th Ave. 
Madison Ave. at 74th St. 
Lexington Ave. at 47th St. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


FIDELITY~ PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital - . - - $6,700,000 
Surplus - - - ~- 21,000,000 
Trust Funds- -  - 703,000,000 


WILLIAM P. GEST 
Chairman of the Board 


HENRY G. BRENGLE 
President 


DIRECTORS 


Wm. P. Gest Samuel T. Bodine Thomas D. M. Cardeza 
E. T. Stotesbury A. G. Rosengarten William A. Law 
E. W. Clark J. C. Neff S. M. Curwen 
John S. Jenks Ledyard Heckscher Earl B. Putnam 
Levi L. Rue Arthur H. Lea Robert K. Cassatt 
Morris R. Bockius Benjamin Rush Lammot du Pont 
Samuel M. Vauclain Sidney F. Tyler J. D. Winsor, Jr. 
J. Franklin McFadden Henry G. Brengle L. H. Kinnard 
cies, Maken Joseph E. Widener A. J. County 

Charles Day George V. MacKinnon 


135 South Broad Street 
325 Chestnut Street 6324 Woodland Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 





TRUST COMPANIES 


A Massachusetts Fiduciary 
Qualified By 


20 Years’ Experience 


Practically every kind of Trust problem 
that may arise has been met and solved 
by this Company during its 50 years’ 
experience. We have handled hundreds 


of Estates. 


We cordially invite individuals and 
corporations who require fiduciary ser- 
vice in Massachusetts to correspond 
with the President or other officers of 


this Company. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 
AND [RUST COMPANY 
lOO Fran KLIN STREET 


CHt Arcu and Devonsuire Steeets 


Our Safe-Deposit Vault is one of the 
largest in New England. Sixty coupon 
rooms eliminating waiting and afford 
complete privacy. Some rooms comfort- 
ably accommodate ten or more persons. 





TRUST COMPANIES 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Real Estate 
Trust Co. 


of Philadelphia 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations 
and Individuals. 


INTEREST ALLOWED. 


: TI 
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ls fully equipped to handle all 
business pertaining to a Trust 
Company, in its Banking, Trust, 
Real Estate and Safe Deposit 
Departments. 


Jet 
SH Nllnd: 
=e ) 


SAMUEL F. Houston, President 
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Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Equitable Building 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: 
Empire Trust Company Building 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, Corner 47th Street 
HUDSON OFFICE 
Metropolitan Opera Building 
1411 BROADWAY, Corner 39th Street 
LONDON OFFICE 


28 CHARLES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF UNITED STATES, NEW YORK STATE and PENNSYLVANIA 
STOCK TRANSFER TAX STAMPS 


TS 


Empire Safe Beposit Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT ALL OFFICES 


ATUNAUNUAUCTOCUNTASNAQQUUUTOENGEUOUATTUREEOUGGUCUUGSDNGAUUOUUUOUNGEOOOOUDOGRSONGOONUUUCUGGENOOCAUUOEDASEOQODUEONGENOUOULUNOSROOCERERUEAYRONOAGOUUNOGNN AOUUUUUEEOUESUOLODSGEOOGUTOOOULUNLGNOUACEUAEEGGASUCAEUONGAETOUATUUGEEGOAOTOOOERNGNOGAOOOOCNENOGOOUOOENUGTANEGOCGSESOROUOUO STRGORAOSERERASESOOOOROISOS TLOUON Fos 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Che 
Trust Company of 
New Jersey 


JOURNAL SQUARE 
JERSEY CiTy,N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1896 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits | FIRST WISCONSIN 
over $10,500,000.00 TRUST COMP ANY 


Aggregate resources over $80,000,000.00 MILWAUKEE 





BRANCH OFFICES: pa Se correspondence or interviews 
PEOPLES SAFE DEPOSIT BRANCH regarding fiduciary representation in 


CENTRAL AVE. & BOWERS ST., JERSEY CITY WISCONSIN 


BERGEN & LAFAYETTE BRANCH. WALTER KASTEN, Chairman of the Board 
MONTICELLO AVE. & BRINKERHOFF ST. GEORGE B. LUHMAN, . ° - President 
JERSEY CITY. CHARLES M. MORRIS, : - Vice-President 
ROBERT W. BAIRD, - - - Vice-President 
UNION CITY BRANCH, PHILIP P. EDWARDS, - - Vice-President 
SERGENLINE AVE. & THIRTY SECOND STREET WILBURI. BARTH, - Secretary and Treasurer 


UNION CITY, N. J. Affiliated with 


HOBOKEN BRANCH First Wisconsin National Bank 


12 AND 14 HUDSON PLACE, HOBOKEN, N. J. First Wisconsin Company 


NEWARK AVENUE BRANCH 
NEWARK AVENUE & THIRD STREET, JERSEY CITY 


Prrrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,600,000 


pon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
Louis H. GETHOEFER President D. GREGG MCKEE 
WALDO D. JoNnEs Treasurer J. Horace McGInniItTy 
SAMUEL H, ALLEN ; Trust Officer EDWARD D. GILMORE 
CHARLES E. SWARTZ . ANDREW P. MARTIN 





Your Baltimore business 
will have prompt and 
thorough care 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


Northwest Corner SYSTEM 
Calvert and Redwood Streets 





TRUST OOMPANIES 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 
Member Federal Reserve System 


LaSalle and Monroe Streets 'E 
HE contacts 
Capital $5,000,000 


Surplus (Earned). 5,000,000 you want in Con- 


Interest Allowed on Deposits necticut are wait- 


OFFICERS 
HENRY A. HAUGAN ing for you here 
Chairman Board of Directors - 

OscaR H. HAUGAN LeRoy A. GODDARD 
Vice-Chairman of Board Chairman Executive Com. 
C. EDWARD CARLSON..............+ Vice-President 
WALTER J. COOK. ccccvccccssscccc se. Vice-rresicent 
FRED H. CARPENTER Vice-President 
AsSCtt 5. TANDGTROM, cocci cccec secs cs COMET 
= ag . — Secretary 

ILLIAM C. MILLER Trust cer 
JOSEPH F, NOTHEIS.............Assistant — HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 

A Assistant Cashier 

GAYLORD S. MORSE.......-.....Assistant Cashier TRUST COMPANY 
ay i JARL we reread 

AUL C, MELLANDER ssistant Cashier Y . 
Tuomas G. a coccce. - Assistant Cashier Old State House Square 
Henry A. BOESE.. eS euate . Assistant Cashier 
oe 4 CRAWFORD. ++ -Assistant Secretary 

ICTOR ROPF............Assistant Secretary Y 7 ’ . 
daapibeag 4 patel ae Secmees Oldest Trust Company in Connecticut 
TRYGGVE A. SIQUELAND . Manager, Foreign Dep't 


GEORGE E. FINK ARTHUR P. DAY NATHAN D. PRINCE 
YOUR BUSINESS INVITED Chairman, Board of Trustees President 


SLL eve 





LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 22533: BANK 


is the result of a half century of development paralleling 
the growth of the State. Its serv’ce extends over the 
entire southern half of California through conveniently 
located branches in its principal cities. 


Banks and bankers are invited to direct their Pacific 
Coast business to us. A twenty-four hour transit service 
is available for their convenience. 


Resources more than 300 million dollars. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


mies Ss - Ancillary Service 
Gscrows ‘ in Minnesota 
Trusts CG : Sig dae needing probate or 


other attention in Minnesota 

H ii a will be economically and expertly 

Let this dag managed by this 38 year old 

old whi) ag Trust Company. Let us handle 

reliable er Crp your Northwestern trust business 
company for you. 

represent 


you 


FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 


in California os ie ~ae TRUST COMPANY 


Formerly Hennepin County Savings Bank 
and Minneapolis Trust Comp any 


TITLE INSURANCE 2x0 


‘TRusT COMPANY 115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 511 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 


PAID-IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
$10,000,000.00 wa 
Affiliated with First National Bank 


WM.H. ALLEN, Jr. | STUART O’MELVENY in Minneapolis 


President First Vice-President 


O. P. CLARK W. W. POWELL 
Secretary Trust Officer 








SuMMitT MADISON MORRISTOWN 
ee SHORT HILLS 


et ree MONTCLAIR 
Soria ieee ag ics oe “ 
—. GLEN RIDGE 


bes a iit eit x 


HEN corporations and 
individuals move from 
your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a let 
ter of introduction to New 
Jerseys largest bank ~~ 


Fidelity Union Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Newark, Newdersey 





TRUST COMPANIES 


a 


A ia 


Complete Trust Service 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profts 
Over £8 000,000 


CHICAGO 


In the Heart of the Financia! District 











The 
American 
Founders 

Group 


consists of four in- 
vestment companies 
of the general man- 


agement type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 





Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $1,200,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 
OFFICERS 
EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN... . President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON. Vi ice- ‘Presi: le nt, Attorney 

and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’ : Trust Officer 
WALTER S. HARBAN. Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.- ‘Pres. and 2d Ass’ t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLps. . Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL. “Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON.......... Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.............Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER.............Assistant Treasurer 
WiLtiaM S. LYons..............Assistant Secretary 








Under Supervision of Federal ovement 


AMERICAN SECURIT 


° AND TRUST COMPANY © | 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Capital and ei 


Assets over 


$6,800,000.00 
$38,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








TRUST COMPANIES 


Northern New England’s 
Largest Banking 


Institution 


Offers to banks, corporations, 
firms and individuals complete 
banking, trust and safe deposit 
services. 


Fidelity Crust Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRYEBURG—HARRISON—SOUTH PORTLAND 
SOUTH WINDHAM—WESTBROOK-— YARMOUTH 





New York and 
Detroit 


Bank and Insurance 


STOCKS 


Newman, Gustin, Frueauff, 
INCORPORATED 


Buhl Bldg. 
DETROIT 


50 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 5197 
(Private wire to Detroit office) 


BaltimoreBankingBusiness 


Located “In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land’—that is, in the business center of 
Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- 
pared to handle promptly and efficiently any 
Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


OFFICERS 
Joun M. Dennis, President 
W. GRAHAM Boyce, Vice-President 
W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Joun M. DENNIS, JR., Vice-President 
Tuomas C. THATCHER, Secretary 


he Oldest Trust Co. 
in Pittsburgh 

— 59,000,000 

92,000,000 


Assets over 
Trust Funds over . 


Capital, Surplus and 


Undivided Profits over 13,500,000 


PEOPLES 








SAVINGS & TRUST CO.9o Pitisburgh 


| Fourth Ave.and Wood St. 











The 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Bankers’ 


Exposition 


SALMON TOWER 
11 W. 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Now Open to the Public 


VERYTHING that science, 

skill or experience can con- 

tribute is being gathered here 
under one roof. 


The leading Architects, Arti- 
sans, Builders and Manufac- 
turers and all those instrumental 
in designing, constructing, equip- 
ping or operating Financial In- 
stitutions, are cooperating to 
make this the most interesting 
and valuable Exposition of its 


kind. 


Out-oftown Bankers are 
urged to make the Bankers’ Ex- 
position their headquarters while 
in New York. 


seman aan: 


Admission 


By Pass Only 


If you haven't received 


yours, write today — They 
are FREE. 


em 


Daily—9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Saturdays—9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


A Few of Those Whose Exhibits You 
Will See! 


Space is rapidly being taken in the Exposition. We can list here only a few 
of those who will exhibit. Every day new products are being added. Each 


visit will prove of fresh interest to you. 


Bonded Floors Company, Ine, 
Flooring 


Cobb-Macey-Dohme, Inc. 
Bank Furniture 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Fountamm Pens and Desk Sets 
General Office Equipment Corp, , 
Sundstrand Adding Machines 
Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines 
Zenitherm Company, Inc, 
Building Material 
The Marbleloid Company 
Marbleloid Flooring Products 
The J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Venetian Blinds 
Add-Index Corporation 
Adding Machines 
Victor Adding Machine Co, 
Adding Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Dictating Machines 
Christmas Club Corp. 
Christmas Club Supplies 
Ferro Studio, Inc. 
Wrought-lron 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Acoustical Ceilings 
Standard-Johnson Company, Ine, 
Coin Counters 
Trust Companies 

agazine 


Automatic Coinwrapping Machine Corp. 
Coin Wrapping and Counting Machines 
Abbott Coin Counter Company 
Coin Counters 
Return Address Company 
Banking-by-Mail Forms 
American Art Foundry 
Art and Ornamental Bronze 
Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co. 
ogns 
John Poole 
Cageless Counters 
©. B. McClintock Company 
Vault Ventilators and Burlgar Alarms 
Handford Brown Company 
Christmas Money Containers 
The Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Recordaks 
Craftex Company 
Wall Decoration 
The Forman-Bassett Company 
Bank Forms 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine, 
Bank Advertising 
The Mosler Safe Company 
Vaults 
Crown Curtain Co. 
Draperies and Curtains 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
Statistical Service 
Tiffany Studios 
Art and Decorations 


Manufacturers! What would it mean to you to have your product seen 
every day by hundreds of interested prospects? If you make or deal in any- 
thing ‘having to do with the building, furnishing or servicing of Banks, the 
Bankers’ Exposition offers you an exceptional opportunity to make thousands 


of contacts every week! 


BANKEXPOSITION, Ltd. 


(A New York Corporation) 
J. MAXWELL GORDON, Managing Director 


Salmnon Tower—11 West 42nd Street, New York, N: Y. 





TRUST COMPANIES 
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Chartered 1836 


IRARD TRUST COMPANY 

in Philadelphia offers its ser- 

vices as Depositary under Reorgan- 

ization Agreements and as Transfer 

Agent or Registrar for the securities 
of corporations. 
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The Company will be glad to act 
jointly with institutions in other 
cities. nik. 
Corporate Trusts 
$1,450,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


AD AND CHESTNUT STREE PHILADELPH 





is Mall Service is only cn st the: 
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a AND TRUST € 
“NORTH CAROLINA” 
ae: 


‘oAgain—FIRST! 


| Chiabars Phenix—FIRST i tnstithtion to bear —- 
namie of “National Bank and Trust Company.” 


Chatiian Phenix—FIRST. National Bank to. 
_ establish branch offices, = << 


“And now again —FIRST National Bank ¢ to- 

- locate. an office. within ‘the: boundaries of ae 
* formet: Long Island = the new ee < 
Bead of New York. 











“DOWNTOWN. OFFICE. 
517 CHESTNUT STREET 
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